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PREFACE. 



The well-known Rowtor Rocks, in Derbyshire, and the Ruined 
House of Eyre at their base, are the true scene of this story, and 
gave me its first idea. I conceived that the former, with their 
natural passages and cavernous hollows,— and the latter, with its 
mournful century of ruin, made together an admirable locality 
for a child's story, as affording that due amount of romance which 
at once interests, and is effective as means for the instilment of 
educative truth. Apart from this, the story is purfely ideal ; and 
the general scenery that of the moorlands of Yorkshire. 

As usual, I have not worked without holding the purposes of 
abstract truth and its principles in view. My little crowd of 
animal life is introduced with a higher purpose than merely to 
amuse ; for, looking at the revelations hourly made by science in 
relation to animal hfe, there seems to be an educative need in 
regard thereto that claims consideration. Once raise the human 
idea of animal life, and of its relation to ourselves, and our 
tenderness and mercy to dumb sentientness must grow. In this 
sense, therefore, to surround children with household pets, to 
teach them to show generosity, tenderness, humanity thereto, is 
an educative process of the noblest kind. As by a natural law, 
the finer virtues enlarge their own bounds, and thus the tender- 
ness which has first displayed itself to a dependant animal, shall 
in time minister to the needs, or show corrective mercy to a 
human being. I speak not without reason, for few, perhaps, 
know better than I, both from observation and Hterary experience, 
the sources from which the brutality and apathy of our lower 
classes, in especial, arise. One of such sources is their low esti- 
mation of animal life ; thus the cruelty which first finds stimulus 
and gratification in sticking pins through cockchafers, goading 
donkeys, and torturing dogs, follows only a natural causation 
when it becomes developed in those brutalized crimes which cast 
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IV PREFACE. 

opprobrium on human nature, and are an enigma to those who 
have to deal with their amelioration. I therefore hope that these 
pages may lead such as have children to see the humanizing 
effects that may arise from surrounding them with dumb favour- 
ites, and by teaching, through example, uniform tenderness and 
care thereto. 

I have had another abstract point in view, though but lightly 
touched upon, in the chapter entitled " The Turret Cooks ;" it is, 
that children should be taught to comprehend that labour, under 
aU its manifold manifestations, is worthy of respect; and that to 
do the smallest thing well requires both accustomed skill and 
patience. Were children taught this reverence for all worthy 
labour— were they made to somewhat understand that the humbled 
human duties well performed are necessary to, and of account in, 
the great sum of human causation, we might hope to find in the ^ 
generations to follow us, less and less of that scorn of class for 
class, and individual for individual ; more and more of that sym- 
pathy which humanizes and exalts ; and more and more hopefully 
might we expect to see the increase of those simple tastes and 
habits, both socially and individually, out of which can alone 
come the true solution of some of the most solemn of our social 
problems. 

The writing of this little book has been to me a labour of the 
purest love ; with much of it I have taken pre-Raphaelite pains. 
I have an exalted sense of what is due to the time of childhood, 
and of the spirit of love and truth which should be made to sub- 
serve the purposes of innocent delight and instruction. More 
and more, as time advances with me, this delight in what I call, 
and which is really to me, " holiday work," grows ; and boundless 
seem the stores that M my fancy for children's use and sake. 
Whilst this delightful power remains to me, I have a sort of 
feeling that, spiritually, I never can grow old; that whatever 
human troubles bring, some glimpses of radiant sunshine Inust 
always remain to me. In this spirit may the power last to the 
end. 

E. M. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE WONDERFUL LETTEBS. 

It was winter time. Holly-berries were bright ; icicles 
sparkled in tbe sun ; a deep snow lay for many miles 
across tbe nortbem sbires of England. 

Along a beaten track of one of tbe wildest of tbe 
Yorksbire moors, a little girl, attended by an old man- 
servant, came riding at tbe close of tbe wintry afternoon. 
Sbe was very young, not more, certainly, tban seven years 
old, yet sbe rode tbe sbaggy broad-backed pony witb 
perfect ease. A coarse clotb coat wrapped ber warmly ; 
ricb fur lay round ber tbroat ; and a little quilted bonnet, 
of violet-coloured satin, encircled tbe pretty innocence of 
ber cbildisb face. Tbe pocket of tbe saddle was stuffed 
fall of tbings ; a rustic basket was swung to tbe pommel, 
to wbicb some curious twisted sticks were also tied by a 
string. Nor did tbe old man alone take care of tbe little 
cbild. Four or five dogs, tbree of tbem stately bounds, 
were of tbeir company, tbougb, witb tbe exception of one 
sbaggy little fellow tbat never once quitted bis pretty 
mistress's side, tbe rest were, for tbe most part, away, 
eagerly tracking tbe scent of game amidst tbe snow, 
tbougb coming bounding back again at intervals witb 
rare fidelity to see tbat all was well. 

One wlucb bad been longer away tban usual, came 
back at lengtb witb something in its moutb. It proved 
to be a wounded bird of tbe plover kind, and excited 
all tbe little girl's compassion, as it lay bleeding in tbe 

B 
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2 Lilian's golden houbs. 

snow where the hound dropped it, at a word from the 
old servant. 

** Please take it up, Ealpb," ^e said, " and we'll carry 
it home, and see if Wix can cure it." 

With a tenderness as great as the child's, Halph stooped 
to obey ; but gathering its last remaining strength, the 
bird fluttered away from the kind hand of its protector 
into an adjoining snow-drift. This was unfoi-tunate, for 
the snow was very deep. 

" I think, Miss," said Balph, with a sorrowful shake of 
his head, " that we must leave it, and get on. It won't 
do to let Masters after it again, as his fangs have hurt/ it 
a bit already ; and if I stop to get it, we shall be late. 
It can't live long, Tm thinking, for it's been badly shot." 
He took hold of the pony's bridle as he spoke, and was for 
leading i{ onwards. 

'' No I please, Ralph, let us try to save it," spoke the 
little girl, as she rose in the saddle, and strained her eyes 
after the fluttering bird. '* I will tell papa why we are 
late — he won't be angry ; and mamma says I ought to 
pity and be tender to the meanest thing. Please get it — 
do ! Wix shall mend its leg, and well keep it warm 
in a cage by the fire— do !" She bent her fewse down 
caressingly to the old servant as she spoke. 

He loved her too dearly to disoblige her. Leaving her 
side, he waded into the drift, sinking nearly up to his 
waist as he did so, and eventually, after much trouble and 
no small danger, succeeded in saving the little bird. He 
then tenderly wrapped it, so as to stay its flutterings, in 
a large old handkerchief he took from the crown of his 
hat, and brought it to his little mistress. A warm nest 
was made for it in her lap, her coat covered over it, and 
the pony proceeded on its way. 

The path had been for some time on the descent, and 
now wound downwards into a wide expanse of park, 
full of fine old trees, and across which swept a mountain 
stream, too wide, too swift, too full of silvery waterfalls 
to be bound by the great frost. At a distance from 
thifi^ stood a fine old^ gabled, country hall, in many 
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THE WONDERFUL LETTERS. 3 

places thickly covered with ivy, and heavy-berried 
pyracantha. 

It would have been quite dark by the time they 
approached the house, but for the rising beauty of the 
young moon, which, glittering in the frosted snow, just 
cast enough of light to see and to be seen. Fire-light 
and candle-light already stole warmly forth through 
many of the ivied casements, and from one old oriel 
window, glowing from the fire within, a gentleman and 
lady watched the arrival of the servant and the little 
girl. This they had been doing for some time very 
anxiously, as Lilian was their only child, and very dear 
to them. 

When they could see her happy face and waving hand 
distinctly, the gentleman turned away from the deep 
window, as did the lady. The latter, gathering up some 
open letters from the oriel seat, went to her chair by the 
glowing hearth ; the other, calling " Chico, Chico, here's 
Lilian," hastened across the room, and stooping, unfastened 
the door of a latticed box or cage which stood beneath a 
rich-carved piece of furniture. In a moment, quicker 
than thought, a small monkey, clad in a scarlet coat, 
sprang out upon his shoulder. With the monkey thus 
perched, and the inconceivably small dog he had sum- 
moned by the name of "Chico," barking and frisking 
round his feet, Lilian's papa quitted the room, crossed a 
lofty hall hung with armour and pictures, and reached the 
ancient porch just as his little daughter, assisted by old 
Wix the butler, alighted from her pony. He saw that 
her arms were encumbered by some tender care, and he 
smiled, as he spoke. 

** Well ! my darling, we have have been quite anxious 

nearly five o'clock, and the sky is 

But what have you there? If we 

11 turn the old house into a mena- 

d said this, he bent down to kiss 

were her first words, for she was 
as well as taught to be courageous 
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4 LILIAN S GOLDEN HOURS. 

in avowing truth, " don't be vexed with Kalph, it's my 
fault we're late. Jolm the woodman's wife, would make 
us have tea, girdle-cakes, and bilberry jam ; then Masters 
found this |K)or little thing as we came home. Its 
leg is shot off, but it wouldn't do to let it die." She 
uncovered the wounded bird as she spoke, and encum- 
bered by Flamingo, the monkey, who had leapt on to her 
shoulder, and the frisking wild delight of tiny Chico, the 
little girl ran forward into the butler's pantry, whither 
Wix followed her, for he had a great love for two things, 
birds and music, and was as much a philanthropist in his 
way as Lilian. The gentleman stayed to speak to Balph, 
and when, a minute or so after, he entered his servant's 
quaint old room, the bird was already placed in a wicker 
cage, and pronounced to be curable ; an opinion which 
gave the little girl great delight. By this time her 
bonnet had been removed by Mrs. Bonner, her nurse, 
and as she stood there with her pretty dishevelled curls — 
for the wind had blown roughly on the moors — and with 
her happy earnest face pressed against the bars of the 
cage, her papa thought he had never seen such a lovely 
picture in his life. This more particularly as a con- 
siderable portion of the household pets were present, and 
more than one servant from the kitchen stood looking on 
with interest. But the funniest thing of all was Fla- 
mingo the monkey, who had perched himself on the table 
at a reverent distance from the cage, as though willing to 
ascertain, at an early date, the character of this new comer. 
Occasionally he made a grimace, but as no one heeded 
him, he had his ugliness and naughtiness all to himself. 

"Now, my dear," said her papa, when he had gazed 
quietly for a few minutes on the pretty sight, " let Bonner 
remove your riding-dress, and then come into the dining- 
room, where Wix will bring your tea. Your mamma 
and I have some very nice news to tell you, news that 
will make you very happy." 

She lifted up her face eagerly, as though to ask what it 
was, but her papa had left the room. Then asking Wix 
to mend the poor bird's leg very soon, and calling to her 
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THE WONDERFUL LETTERS. 

pets, she accompanied her nurse into the hall, and up the 
wide staircase to the nursery. The monkey deliberately 
followed, by climbing up the balustrades of the stair- 
case ; whilst Chico, frisking and barking with pretty 
silvery barks, ran on before. A sleek cat or two fol- 
lowed in the train, but as they were somewhat at 
enmity with Flamingo, it was by caret ul and considerate 
steps. 

The nursery was one of those charming old wainscoted 
rooms that you alone see in very ancient houses. It was 
large as well as lofty, with a deep bay window, and wide 
closets. From one comer wound up a narrow spiral 
staircase, of a dozen steps, into a little turret-chamber. 
This had been given to Lilian as a playroom ; and here 
pets, playthings, and dolls reigned supreme. Not that 
the nursery itself was barren of many signs of childish 
pleasures. For there was a great rocking-horse, and a 
great dolls' house. Into this latter Mr. Flamingo pre- 
sently walked by way of the front-door. After a mo- 
ment's deliberation in the passage, he turned into the 
finest parlour, where, after peeping at his little mistress 
through one of the windows, he tucked himself up on a 
silken-covered sofa, just for all the world as if he were a 
very tired old gentleman about to take a nap. Yet, for 
all this, and his shut eyes, the rogue's ear was open, and 
he only waited for his little mistress's words of " Poppet, 
Poppet," to be funny, sly, and all-alive again. 

But Lilian was too occupied in thinking about what 

her papa had said to her to take notice of the pets, or 

even to be talkative to Bonner about her ride across the 

tenner was herself unusually silent, and 

J, Lilian was soon ready in shining hair 

dress, to hasten downstairs to her be- 

Punchinello and Chico quickly fol- 

m Tim and Sim, the pussies, retraced 

3. Gliding into the dining-room and to 

it was joy to her to feel those dear 

her ; and to say " mamma^" as kisses 
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6 LILIAN'S GOLDEy HOUBS. 

^ Dear Lilian,** said this noble mother, when her kisses 
and her tender fondling had betokened deeper love than 
words could do, " I am glad you are back, for I have some 
charming news to tell you, — news in letters that have 
come this afternoon, for the post is very late to-day. But 
I think you had better have your tea first Your joy 
will spoil your appetite, I fear." 

'^ Oh, no ! mamma, I've had tea already. John Shaw- 
bury's wife would make me have some girdle-cakes and 
bilberry-jam, and I want little more. Do tell me ! I 
shan't eat whilst I'm wondering about the beautiful 
news." 

''Well," said her mamma; and it was at the same 
time curious to see her papa look from behind his open 
newspaper to watch her earnest face ; " your papa is going 
to London for two or three weeks on important business^ 
and your uncle Richard wishes you to accompany him. 
So, as you have been a very good child with your lessons, 
I think I shall let you go, provided the weather be a 
little warmer, and your grandpapa can spare your aunt 
Cordelia to come and stay with me. Will you like 
togoT 

" Oh, yes, mamma ! I shall be very pleased. For uncle 
Bichard has promised me a grey parrot a long time, and 
I may bring it home with me." 

" But you've got a parrot coming from a longer dis- 
tance, lily," said her papa, as he laid down his paper. 
"Can you gue&s? It is amongst the other news your 
mamma has got to tell you." 

** Oh dear ! now I know," cried the happy little crea- 
ture, as she looked up with radiant face and clapping 
hands ; " dear old Dick Bedburn has been heard of, and 
is coming home. And he will bring me a parrot, for he 
brought me Chico and Flamingo." 

" You've guessed right, darling," said her mother ; 
" Dick is on his voyage home, and is to bring an Austra- 
lian parrot. But our joy must not be selfish. It is Dick 
we must care for before the beautiful bird. . For, remem- 
ber, he hasn't been heard of till now for more than two 
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years, and that our anxiety regarding his safety has been 
very great. Think, too, of his poor old grandmother 
Phcebe, and what her joy will be. For your papa's letter 
from Captain Finlay encloses one from Dick to his grand- 
mother ; and this he is going presently to take to the 
Ruined House of Quarr. George is getting ready to drive 
him there." 

The child had some words on her lips, but she stayed 
their utterance, for she saw that her mother had some- 
thing more to say. 

" There is something still to tell you, lilian," said her 
mamma, in a very low, grave voice, though expressive of 
the purest pleasure ; " something that has made us happier 
than all the rest. Can you guess ?'* 

Her mother's manner puzzled the child ; she tried to 
think, but could not. 

"Is there nothing, Lily," spoke the Jady, still more 
gravely, " that you can think of ; something which you 
have very much at heart, I know ; something which you 
ponder over in the little turret room ; something which 
you and I whisper of at times 1" 

" Mamma, mam — ma !" and the little creature, turning 
very pale, stepped back a pace or so from her mother's 
knee ; " is it about Lawrence ?" Her voice was breathless, 
and her eyes were filled with tears. 

" Yes, my darling," and her mother drew her little 
daughter to her arms, and kissed away her tears. " Law- 
rence is found — is safe with your uncle Kichard, and is 
coming here as soon as he is better, for he is very ill, to 
be your little friend and brother. There, now, isn't this 
all wonderful, not only for us, but for poor old faithful 
Phoebe?" 

The child's whole heart was touched. She had had 
hitherto no playfellow or childish friend, and her most 
secret desire was to have Lawrence for a brother. The 
very fact that this earnest and rarely-spoken wish was 
gratified, quite awed her by its wonder. Cleaving to her 
mother she wept outright. 

" Come, pretty," said her papa, when these signs of joy 
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8 Lilian's golden hours. 

had spent themselves; 'Met us send away these April 
showers and have the sunshine. Here's Chico and Fla- 
mingo wanting their tea, if you don't ; and I must see 
some smiles again before I start off to Quarr." 

In another minute Lilian had climbed her papa's knees, 
and all her smiles were come. 

"Papa," she whispered, half-sidling, half-bashfully ; 
'^ don't you remember something you promised me a long 
time ago ?" He smiled and shook his head. 

" That if ever beautiful news came about dear little 
Lawrence, I should go with you to see how happy it 
would make Phoebe. Do let me go to-night ! Please, 
dear papa, do ! " 

" Yes, I think I recollect it ; but the night is so cold, 
my pet; and you have already ridden ten miles since 
noon." 

'' But I'm not tired ; and oh ! such a beautiful thing 
can never come again. Do let me go, papa ; please do." 
Pleadingly she stole her arms about her father's neck. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wye talked in German together for a 
few moments, as to the propriety of the child's going out 
again on so cold a night ; but her wish prevailed, and 
they consented. 

" Your mamma thinks you may go," said her papa, 
presently ; " though Bonner must wrap you up well. Now 
make haste and take your tea ; the belfry has rung six, 
and we've no time to lose." 

Lilian seated herself at once at the table. On this 
Wix had partially spread a cloth, and placed a tray set 
with china of exquisite beauty ; for Mrs. Wye's father 
was Mr. Minster, the great Staffordshire potter, and 
these articles had been not only manufactured expressly 
for the child's use, but painted by the hand of her 
mother, who, though thus married to a country gentleman 
of old family and large fortune, still continued to use her 
fine practical pencil as one of her father's designers. 
With much poetic feeling she had recollected that Lilian 
was bom in May, and covered this birth-day's gift with 
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designs copied from the loveliest flowers of spring — the 
cowslip, the violet, the primrose, the king-cup, and the 
hawthorn. She knew iull well that heauty cannot be 
too purely or too often set before children's eyes. In 
this the potter had exquisitely aided her, for violets twined 
round the handles, and blooms as rich in dye cleaved to 
spout and lip. Close to the tray stood a little red earth- 
pan for Chico's milk. Another little dish was filled with 
nuts for Punchinello's supper, though for a time they 
were covered by a plate, as the poppet had a naughty 
trick of beginning before other people. When permis- 
sion came, a tiny arm-chair was placed on the table. 
Into this he popped, and then proceeded gravely to put 
the nuts into the pockets of his scarlet coat. This done, 
he cracked one at a time very deliberately, though not, 
believe me, without making the queerest faces. The 
intervals he varied in several ways. Sometimes he 
might be seen peeping into the cream-jug, then he 
begged a lump of sugar or a piece of biscuit ; or else he 
grinned hideously at the pussies, as one or other jumped 
up on its mistress's lap to purr her a pretty song. So 
that in spite of her haste, and her intense happiness on 
other accounts, Lilian could not refrain from laughing 
merrily. In this both her papa and mamma joined. 

The simple meal over, the good nurse brought down 
the little girl's out-door dress, with several warm addi- 
tiona Whilst Lilian, assisted by her mamma, put these 
on^ Bonner went to see if the cook had any little dainty 
she could send for Phoebe's supper ; and soon came back 
with a small basket nicely packed. This was intrusted 
to the little girl, as also Dick Bedbum's letter to his 
grandmother. 

Lilian and her papa were soon on their way to Quarr. 
This lay through the adjacent village, as the road was 
more beaten than that by solitary laiies. But by this 
hour the forge was still ; the iarm-house doors closed ; 
and none but those of the little inn and hucksters' shops 
were opened or shut as a customer passed to and fro. To 
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add to the peace and beauty of the wintry scene, the 
moon shone very bright. It revealed every beauty in the 
frosted snow ; it made the little frozen way-side pools 
and streams shine like molten silver; it cast down in 
lovely tracery the shadows" of the leafless trees and 
hedges ; it glittered on the ivy round cottage roofs and 
on their close-shut casementa 

About midway in the scattered village was a solitary 
red-brick house, shrouded amidst leafless trees and appa- 
rently unoccupied. It stood close to the road, though 
divided from it by a low brick wall and iron palisading 
that was much in ruin and eaten by rust ; whilst a mass 
of dark evergreen shrubs hid the narrow interior court 
or garden almost from view. But here and there, 
where a glimpse was aflbrded, its dark shuttered windows 
could be seen ; and the walks of a large neglected garden 
up the sides and rear. This latter ran for a considerable 
space contiguous with the road, a pool and rustic orchard 
then divided it from the churchyard ; this again blended 
its yews and oaks with the shrubbery of the quaint old 
parsonage. As the carriage passed this house, Lilian's 
papa was surprised at seeing a gleam of fire-light through 
one of the shuttered casements. It was fitful, as though 
from a fire newly lighted, or purposely kept under ; 
otherwise than this there was no sign of human life about 
the place ; for the snow around the front gate was 
untrodden, and all was as solitary and neglected as it 
had been, summer and winter, for many years. But 
there was no mistake in what he saw, though he passed 
it by unnoticed to his little daughter. 

The carriage stayed at the parsonage-gate, Mr. "Wye 
went within for a few minutes ; when he returned it was 
in company with a kind-looking, middle-aged gentleman, 
who, looking through the carriage-window, greeted his 
little friend. 

" Well, lily,** he said, "this is wonderful news to come 
all at once. But which pleases you most, the journey 
to London, Dick's promised return, or this prospect of a 
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little brother in Lawrence Quarr ? Perhaps I need not 
ask." 

*' Oh I please, Mr. Rich, the thought of Lawrence 
coming to live with me is the best. Because I shall 
have somebody to talk to and play with. I have nothing 
but the dolls now, and Chico and Flamingo, and they 
can't answer me. Flamingo tries, but he only chatters. 
And we shall be so happy. Oh, so very happy ; papa 
says that Lawrence shall have a pony like my Greybeard : 
indeed, he shall have Greybeard if he like it ; and we're 
to have a Bobinson Crusoe house on the island in the great 
pool ; and mamma says that we shall go with her into 
the woods and to the moor to gather wild flowers for her 
painting. Oh ! yes ; we shall be very happy." 

" Golden hours, my Lily," said the clergyman, as he 
kissed her enthusiastic happy face j '* but we must have 
other hours to make them still more precious. For your 
papa has just told me, that you and Lawrence are to be 
my little scholars, and come daily to the parsonage. As 
this is so, I shall be a very happy master, and will strive 
to teach you much that we should all learn, as well as put 
in practice." His fine, meek, earnest face, as it thus 
looked down upon the child, gave a promise more than 
words of how such Christian duty would be performed. 

Lilian had no time to answer, for he shook her hand 
and said, " Now, good-bye ; remember me to Phoebe, and 
Bay I will walk to Quarr to-morrow." 

It was about two miles from Wyecote to Quarr. When 
the carriage had left the village rather more than a mile, 
it began to descend into a deep fissure of the moorland, 
called the Forge Valley ; because, in very ancient times, 
the rude forges of the Bomans had glowed amidst the 
woodland. In summer, it was the loveliest spot for many 
miles. Even now, in the dreariest time of winter, it had 
much beauty ; for the brawling river that ran on one side 
was too rapid for the frost to bind, and the deep wood- 
land, which swept down from either ridge of the wild 
moor, was thickly strewn with the rich hues of the holly 
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and the mountain ash. In some cases, the dark green- 
ness of the fir and yew stood softened in the splendid 
glory of the night ; in others, the bare branches of the 
leafless oak and elm were cast down in delicate tracery 
upon the frosted snow. Occasionally, where the wood- 
land parted, or grew less dense, little streams and cas- 
cades, now frozen into masses, or into countless icicles, 
sparkled in the moonlight, which fell amidst the wood- 
land shadows with efiects most soft and beautiful. 

On the river side of the valley was a celebrated place, 
called the Gipsies' Cave. It was so called because once 
much resorted to by a tribe of gipsies named Yarrow ; 
but for twenty years, at least, they had quitted Yorkshire, 
and migrated, as it was said, to the southern shires of 
England. Since then it had been little sought except by 
the wandering tourist, or by enlightened persons, like 
Lilian's mamma, who went thither in summer, with her 
little daughter, to seek for the beautiful lichens which 
grew upon its rocky walls. As for the country people 
round, they avoided it because they did not like it. But 
there was no ground for their dislike or fear ; for it was 
dark because thickly surrounded by trees and masses of 
brushwood ; and the bones found at its rear, or in digging, 
were only those of the wild animals, who had resorted to 
such places when England was densely covered with 
forests, as it was in ancient times. Otherwise, it was a 
lovely sequestered spot. Its rocky roof and walls were 
both lofty and dry ; its floor was thickly carpeted with 
withered fern and leaves ; and before it lay a platform of 
the richest turf, watered by a little rill that threaded its 
sweet way from the heights above. 

Mr. "Wye, with his arm wound round his little daugh- 
ter, sat lost in thought ; so that Lilian was the first to 
perceive the reflection from a large fire in the Gipsies' 
Cave. It gleamed down the declivity of the valley, 
across the rapid stream, and scintillated its waning points 
of light in the snowy road. 

" Dear papa," she exclaimed with breathless astonish- 
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ment, as she pointed to the red glare amidst the trees ; 
** there is a fire in the Gipsies' Cava How I should like 
to see it.** Her papa was surprised, though he did not 
sav so. 

" It is only some poor benighted travellers, I sup- 
pose ; for all are not hou^d so well as you and I, dear 
lily." 

At this moment George descended and came to the 
carriage-wiudow — ^the horses were frightened, and would 
not go on. 

^' I must lead the horses, sir, if you please," he said, 
*' a little way ; for the light, yonder, frightens them. If 
I am not mistaken, the Yarrows have come back to their 
old places ; and you'll see Aggy herself when we get to 
the ford opposite the Cave, for a woman stands there in 
the shadow of the wood." 

What George said proved to be true. When the car- 
riage reached the spot, an aged woman, dressed gipsy 
fashion, came forward from the shadows in which she had 
etood. and addressed Lilian's papa, who by this time had 
let down the carriage-window. 

" Qood e'en to you, sir. It is a bright night and a 
happy errand." She said this in a rough unmodulated 
voice, as, leaning with her withered hands upon the win- 
dow, she looked within. But her masculine austerity of 
&ce was softened into an expression of tender admiration 
when she had glanced down upon the happy little child. 

" I am glad to see you, Aggy " answered Mr. Wye, for 
the old gipsy was associated with some of the most plea- 
sant memories of his boyish days. " Tou have been long 
away from our shire, but the old welcome shall be yours. 
There shall be a loaf of bread, a cup of ale, a bundle of 
faggots whenever you need them. But what has brought 
you back — not need, I hope ]" 

** Our work, sir ; our duty, sir." 

Mr. Wye did not for the moment understand her 
meaning, so he asked if she went about the country with 
pottery, as in those old days when she told him tales by 
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the hall fire, or gave him a meal when he rambled away 
on the fells. 

She shook her head : " My people do. I don't. I've a 
lad in 'Merica, that sends me a bit of money yearly, 
enough to find me in the little that I need. But I mean 
other work. The wolves won't let the lamb crop the 
flowers of its own pasture, without wolfish tricks. You 
may understand now. It shall be our care to watch by 
moor and fell — by stream and lea. "We ate thevr bread in 
the old days gone, and it would be evil in us indeed, now 
the bright day's near at hand, not to watch the nestlings 
and the nest." 

" Well, dame," said Mr. Wye with a smile, " I'm no 
believer in prophecies, though I hope your good wish 
may come to pass. At least, the boy is coming to be to 
me as my own, and any kindness you and yours can show 
him, and this, my little daughter, will be gratefully 
regarded. For the rest, I fear we have long to wait, 
though I have but one unshaken opinion. If it be true, 
God will aid it." 

"He willy'* said Aggy emphatically, "I've no great 
gift of reading fate, but old Madge, a woman of our tribe, 
has; and she fortells this thing. Now pass on to the 
Ruined House — a few years and it shall rise fresh from 
its old foundations, and its desolation pass away. If you 
need me you will find me, I shall bide there." 

She pointed upwards to the cave, took the child's 
hand, kissed it tenderly, and passed again into the shadow 
of the trees. 

Once past the lurid glare of the cave fire, the horses 
went steadily on. In no great time the narrow valley 
came to an end. A winding road then sloped into a 
beautifully hilly plain, in the distance dark with woods, 
and watered by pools and brooks. Its chief feature was 
a sterile belt of rocks, covered for the most part at their 
base with leafless shrubs. 

The carriage winding round the side of these towards 
a low wall of stone, the Ruined House of Quarr, in 
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all its solitude and desolation, came in view. A. 
garden fenced in by the wall, lay in front of it j at the 
bottom of this garden were some neglected marish fish- 
ponds surrounded by leafless alders; at a little distance 
in a sort of paddock, stood an old grey lichen-covered 
chapel, and at the rear of the ruined hall, the narrow 
wall continuing, divided a strip of ground covered with 
turf, low shrubs, and ruins, from a bridle -road which ran 
at the foot of the rocks. 

The moonlight was so brilliant that the ruin could be 
seen in its fullest desolation, as it stood stem, grey, and 
mouldering, amidst the wintry waste of snow. At the 
side from which it was approached, it seemed impos- 
sible for it to be inhabited, for its gables were rent 
with great fissures, the roof had nearly all dropped in, 
the rotten woodwork of the empty casements swayed to 
and fro as a gust of wind swept by, and from out the 
side of a little closet or oriel, built gable- wise, a leafless 
crab-tree swayed its mournful boughs. Yet George 
stayed the carriage before a little gate in the garden wall, 
and proceeded to open it From some cause this was 
difficult to unlatch, so Mr. Wye alighted to assist him. 
This short interval was employed by Lilian in looking 
out upon the old grey ruin with, more than her usual 
curiosity and interest ; for it belonged rightfully, as every- 
body said, to her little brother Lawrence. Here those of 
his name had lived for many centuries; here, if right 
were done, he would come and live when he grew a man ; 
here, in the beautiful golden hours that were so near, 
they would visit Phoebe. Thus thinking, no wonder that 
her heart was filled with childish awe. 

Many times as she had visited this ancient place, there 
was one old upstairs window that never lost its power of 
ekciting her interest, for it was said to light the ancient 
nursery. As usual, her eye had sought it, for the moon- 
b'ght shone far within its desolated chamber, when all at 
once this light was darkened by a passing shadow. For 
the instant she thought of tellmg her papa ; but fearing 
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be might think her full of silly fears, she suppressed the 
inten^on. 
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Mr. Wye now took his little daughter in his arms to 
carry her along the snowy garden-path, and George 
followed with the basket, when a hound, which had 
bayed deeply at their approach, came leaping towards 
them with wild delight It was an English bloodhound, 
of great beauty, though far from young. It knew the 
child, it leapt up and licked her tiny ungloved hand, its 
recognition was almost human; but its delight was at a 
height when it heard her pretty voice, as she stooped to 
coax it. 

"Dear old Sleuth," she said, "nice old fellow; your 
little master is coming, and we've brought the news to 
Phoebe." Almost as though he knew what she said, it 
led the way along the path, and disappearing within an 
open door in front of the ruins, began again to bay 
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oneasily and deeply. At this door, which opened from a 
small ivied latticed porch, Mr. Wye and his little daughter 
were met by a very aged dame, who, resting on a stick, 
looked oat in visible alarm to see who the strangers 
could be. 

" Do not be frightened, Phcebe,'* said Mr. Wye, as he 
set down his little daughter in the porch, " there is no 
cause for fear, for we bring good news." As he spoke, 
he took her arm and led the aged creature to her high- 
backed chdr beside the fire. Alarm robbed her for the 
moment of her voice, but these words assured her, and 
she drew the child with tender wonder to her heart. 
Setting down the basket, Greorge closed the door and 
respectfully withdrew to a little inn at the chapel end of 
the rocks, where he was to house his horses for an hour, 
and then return. 

Lilian, when she had kissed the old dame twice or 
thrice, took off her furs and bonnet; quickly drew a 
hassock to FhGebe's feet, sat down, laid her head upon 
her lap, and slid Dick's letter into her withered hand. 
Mr. Wye himself drew a chair to the fire, the hound 
with beautiful fidelity crouched down beside them : it was 
altogether a charming picture. 

As soon as Phcebe saw the letter and the unbroken 
seal, she knew it to be from her great-grandson Dick — 
for such he was — ^though for brevity called grandson ; but 
though her joy was great, a look of disappointment might 
be seen upon her face. 

"You thought I had other news than this, Phoebe," 
said Mr. Wye, " good as it is. You are right ; for none 
other would have brought me and my little daughter out 
on this wintry night. I bring you the richest joy earth has 
for you, I know : the hoy is safe, is /(mnd, is coming here,^ 

" Oh Lord, I thank Thee for this unspeakable mercy." 
As she said this with deep emotion, the aged creature 
bent down her fece upon her withered hands : she prayed, 
and that half audibly. 

When she had done, and her deep emotion was a little 
stilled, Mr. Wye would have read Dick's letter, but much 
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as she loved her grandson, she wished to hear the richer 
tidings first. Her wish was therefore gratified. Unfor- 
tunately she was rather deaf, so that Mr. Wye had to 
speak loudly, as he went on to tell how his attorney in 
London had traced the boy's young and widowed mother 
to Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. Here she had died. 
From hence the boy was removed, and all trace of him was 
lost. But sparing no expense, and employing some of the 
ablest of the detective police in Loudon, an incidental 
clue was at length obtained, and Lawrence Quarr, a boy 
of about ten years old, was discovered at an obscure 
school in the neighbourhood of London, not only suffering 
from fever and ill usage, but made to pass under a feigned 
name. He had been at once removed to the house of 
Mr. Bichard Minster, in Eaton-place, and was now under 
judicious care, though still very ilL In the meanwhile 
the attempt to prove who had employed the schoolmaster 
had failed, as both the man and his wife had disappeared 
from the neighbourhood the night of the boy's removal. 
This had been an easy thing, as they lived in a ready- 
furnished house, and had but few scholars. 

Whilst the gentleman thus talked and read several 
business letters, relating to the same subject, both Phoebe 
and the little child being earnest listeners, they had not 
observed that the blood-houud had risen, and with lashing 
tail and sniffing nostrils paced up and down before a 
stoutly clenched door which led from the kitchen into the 
ruins. Now, however, their attention was directed to 
him, for he burst into a loud, deep bay, and leapt wildly 
up and down upon the door with extended dew- lap and 
flashing eyes. 

" What can this be 1 what can the dog be so uneasy 
for 1 " asked Mr. Wye in some alarm, for he recollected that 
the aged creature lived here alone. " The door has stout 
locks and bolts, I know, for I superintended the matter 
myself, when I had this gable of the ruin patched up for 
you to live in. But if there be danger, as I think there 
may be, let me send the masons to-morrow to block it up, 
for such was my original wish." 
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" I know it, sir " said Phoebe, " for you have ever been 
fall of goodness for me and mine ; but the door is locked, 
and no barm can come to me. Besides, it's only the owls 
flitting up and down in the ruins, that makes Sleuth so 
uneasy — he's been so of a night of late. It's nothing, sir ; 
Fve always told you I should not like the old door blocked 
up ; I've a fancy to peer a bit sometimes into the ruins. 
Across the threshold of that door their feet have often 
gone, for this kitchen formed, as you know, sir, a part of 
the great hall, and this way they passed to the gardens 
or the chapel." 

Thus assured, Mr. "Wye let the matter pass, though his 
uneasiness was far from removed. 

" Lily, my dear," he said, " try and coax Sleuth to come 
here, I cannot talk to Phoebe if he disturbs us thus." 

The child, from her constant habit of being amongst 
them, and from her natural great sweetness of disposition, 
had acquired a wonderful power over animals. As soon 
as she approached the angry blood-hound, it wagged its 
tail with joy, and docile, though reluctant, it permitted her 
to lead it by its ear to the fire. Here it crouched down, 
laid its head in the little girl's lap ; but its moving tail, 
its sniffing nostrils, and its occasionally suppressed growls, 
proved that its cause for anger, whatever it might be, still 
existed. 

For a long time Mr. Wye and Phoebe talked. The 
latter then asked if it was considered safe to bring the 
boy to Wyecote. 

** Decidedly so. My lawyer, as well as the Mr. Minster, 

think it by far the best plan. Here he will have countless 

protectors in my tenantry and servants. Strange to say, 

ipeared in the neighbourhood, as 

id in a low voice, " The time is 

feguard, Lily will be his little 
e said this, Lilian's papa stooped 

He therefore did not see, that 
wheel at which she had been 
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spinning when they came, passed the thread of golden 
flax between her fingers. No ! they did not know why 
she for ever spun — the secret lay within her heart ! But 
hum, hum, hum, the old wheel went, all day, all twilight, 
through the evening hours ; all summer in the scented 
garden, all winter by the hearth. But so it was, the 
wheel went round, the golden thread, all fine and sofb, 
flowed on. Whatever it might be-j— this pretty secret — 
no noble woman told of in Scandinavian story spun with 
a warmer, richer blessing, on thread for warp and 
woof! 

** That we shall meet with annoyance and opposition 
from these Lawleys, I do not doubt,** continued Lilian's 
papa, " for that wo must be prepared ; more particularly 
as the younger Lawley in London pretends to have been 
made the boy's guardian. But this does not shake my 
resolution of bringing him here, to a place whose many 
thousand acres are in my opinion his own. Be this as it 
may, I shall bring up liiwrence with no false notions. If 
our inquiries in India fail to establish his claim to the 
Quarr estates, he shall have a noble education to rest 
upon, and shall never need enough to set him in some way 
of life which may lead to usefulness and eminence. He 
may be a good and happy man, though it never be his 
fate to build up this ancient place from its foundations." 

Phoebe's tears trickled down as Mr. Wye spoke — her 
grateful joy was too deep for words. 

" There remains but one thing now," added the gentle- 
man, " in reference to this matter ; for I see that Lily is 
impatient for me to read Dick's letter, as well as tell you 
about her journey to London. You have some few 
remaining documents, I think, Phoebe. These I should 
like to have ; for though the most important are, as I 
know, with my attorney, still the least of these may be of 
value, and I should like them to be in a place of safety." 

" It is curious, sir," said Phoebe, " that I was looking 
over these papers last night. At this moment they are 
stowed away in a deep old chest, and slow as I am of foot 
it would take me long to get up stairs and find them ; but 
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if you will be good enough to send down Balph to- 
morrow, I will have them ready." 

As she spoke, Sleuth, who had been growling in an 
undertone and lashing his tail, sprang up, and ran 
towards the door which led into the ruins; nor was it till 
the child had been again to coax him, that he suffered 
himself to be led back to the hearth : in her hands he 
was as gentle as a lamb. 

Mr. Wye wished niuch to possess the dociunents that 
night, but he did not like to press Phcebe. Made tho- 
roughly uneasy, however, by the dog's continuous anger — 
for Sleuth's sagacity was, as he knew, almost human, — 
he rose, took a large key from a peg on the wall, then a 
light, and unlocking the intervening door, went out into 
the grey darkness of the ruined halL The dog sprang on 
before him, fiercely baying, into a part of the house 
wholly inaccessible, as it seemed, from fallen beams, 
rafters, and stonework ; thei-e it kept baying, in some 
upper chamber, louder and more fiercely than before. 
Mr. Wye searched, as well as he was enabled, in the inter- 
vening space, but could see nothing, for he was not so 
well aware as Phoebe what portions of the upper floors 
were yet accessible. He therefore returned, — for the 
chill wind which blew through the fissures of the walls 
had put out the candle ; but he was enabled to guide 
himself by the moonlight which gleamed down from the 
ruined roof and through a deep hall-window, ivied and 
casementless. He now thought that Phoebe's opinion 
about the flitting owls might be correct ; he therefore 
whistled Sleuth back again, locked the door, and coming 
to the fire, let little eager Lilian tell Phoebe all her joy 
about the proposed journey to London. 

Then came the seaman's letter. With that delicate 
feeling which is the offspring of a fine heart and educa- 
tion, the gentleman made Phoebe herself break the ship- 
shape seal with her trembling fingers. He then read its 
contents out aloud — and of great interest they were. 
They told of the different countries Dick had visited, and 
how the ship's trading in the Japanese seas had been 
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the reason why his grandmother had not heard of him. 
They told how lucky this trading had been; how he 
was promoted to the office of chief mate ; how his wages 
were greatly raised; how the ship was on its voyage 
home ; so that he might arrive in dear Old England 
almost as soon as his letter. Then they told of what 
pretty things he had been able to pick up in the port of 
Kangasaki in Japan, for Lilian's mamma ; and last and 
best of all, they told of the wonderful parrot, which Dick, 
in touching at Australia, had bought. He had taught it so 
that Poll could talk almost anything ; and " he hoped that 
the dear little lady would be as pleased with it as 
she had been with Flamingo." 

Pleased, she was, indeed ! She jumped up and clapped 
her hands, and skipped about like a sprite — so much so, 
that even grim old Sleuth forgot, for the time, all his 
uneasiness, and, barking round her, licked her little hands. 

Nevertheless, she was very tired and sleepy. So that 
George now arriving, her papa prepared to return home. 
But before they left, Phoebe discovered the basket and its 
nice contents, and was, as always, very grateful. They 
then bid the aged creature good night, and left her to the 
quiet of her hearth, her nice supper, and her thankful 
prayers for all the many mercies of that day. Lilian's 
papa carried his little daughter to the carriage, where, 
before they had proceeded far, she lay asleep in his arms. 
Once at home she went straight to the nursery, where 
Bonner awaited her. 

In about three quarters of an hour after this, the child, 
clad in a little flannel gown, came down into a fine old 
gallery, from which opened her mamma's painting-room. 
Most of the pets were by this time in bed, particularly 
Flamingo, who, at a certain hour, was always locked up 
in a cage in the coachman's room. Entering this warm' 
and lovely studio, of which I shall have much to say, 
Lilian rang a bell, and in a few minutes her mamma 
came up. The lady sitting down on a low chair before 
the fire, her little daughter knelt beside her, to say, as 
usual, her evening prayers. These said, and ber " Httle 
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brother Lawrence" not forgotten at their close, her mamma 
led her into a bed-chamber, oi>ening from this painting- 
room. It was such a pretty place that I might say, with 
Tennyson — 

" Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
There is no room so exquisite '" 

for it held a little white bed, and all else that needed 
covering or drapery was clad in white. It had much 
pretty furniture about it — paintings of landscapes and 
flowers ; warm rugs and carpets, and a cheerful fire of 
wood, in front of which tiny Chico slept on a little blue 
doss. Her mamma covered her up warmly in bed ; 
pressed her lips down tenderly upon her face ; then 
left her to balmy, blissful, angel-guarded sleep, with that 
hushed step which mothers know so well. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE GREAT SNOW-STORM. 

Lilian always breakfasted at an early hour in the 
nursery with Bonner ; Flamingo, Chico, and the pussies 
being guests. Sometimes Odin, Masters, and other 
of the household dogs would come scratching at the 
door to be let in ; and now the child began to anti- 
cipate the time when Lawrence would be with her, 
and Poll of their company. On this occasion, she ran 
down stairs as soon as breakfast was over into Wix's 
room, to see if the wounded plover were alive and better. 
To her delight it was hopping cheerfully about the cage 
with its leg in splinters, and pecking at the bread and 
milk which Wix had made for it. 

** What a wonderful doctor you are, Wix," said Lilian, 
coaxing, with pretty love, the old man's hand, as it lay 
upon the table. " Papa said your cure of Chico was the 
best he ever knew, but this is still better." 

" Yes, I think so," replied the old butler, " for you 
shall see how many shots I've taken out of its leg and 
wing. If I'm not mistaken, I know whose gun they 
came from. It's from that of Colonel Claycross ; there 
is no such a man on the moors for the gun, and he was in 
the village, I know, last night." As he spoke, he turned 
to a shelf of curiosities to seek for the shots, which had 
been duly papered. 

Accustomed as she was to its sight, Lilian could but 
look with love upon the quaint old room. The berried 
hollies and their snowy leaves peeping through the case- 
ments ; the bright fire ; the burnished plate ranged along 
an old carved buffet ; the stores of bottles ; the two fiddles 
and the fiagelet hanging from the wall ; and the dozen or 
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more of cages filled with singing birds, all cheerful and 
happy in the morning light. 

" Papa shall see these," she said, as she received the 
little paper from the old man, " and then I'll save them 
to show my little brother Lawrence. And will you, please, 
Wix. give me the silver mug that grandpapa sent me ? 
because I've been thinking all the morning what I am to 
give Lawrence, for I don't think I can spare the poppet, 
nor Chico, nor Greybeard, because then they would think 
I did not love them, which I do ; but I will spare him my 
mug.** 

" I think you will have no need of this, Mias,'* replied 
"Wix, "for Phoebe has something of the kind hoarded up 
for the little gentleman ; but you can ask your mamma, 
she will know best." 

So taking the mug in her hand, Lilian ran into the 
room where her papa and mamma sat at breakfast, fol- 
lowed by all the pets, the monkey walking in the rear, 
and gravely shutting the door after him. The morning 
greetings over, — though Lilian had already seen her 
mamma, — she showed her papa the proofs of the old 
butler's skilful surgery, told him what he had said, 
and then setting the mug upon the table, bashfully 
revealed her doubts as to the scale of her generosity to 
Lawrence. 

" The best thing, my Lily," replied her mamma, " will 
be to have no mine and thine at all ; that is the kindest 
spirit for little children to exercise towards one another. 
Let Lawrence ride Greybeard if he will, let* him play 
with Chico and Flamingo, and feed Dick's fine parrot 
when it come ; they will be your pets all the sama For 
if there be one thing more than another that I wish you 
to learn, it is unselfishness ; because selfishness is both 
mean and base, and degrades all who practise it." 

They were thus talking when Wix came hurriedly in, 
to say that the woman who kept the little inn at Quarr, 
wanted to speak to Mr. Wye, for something most alarming 
had happened to Phoebe ; there had been some evil people 
in the ruined hall^ and the hound had been fearially 
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wounded in the Forge Valley. It had been found by the 
gipsies, and was safe in their care. At once the woman 
was ushered in, for nothing can express Mr. Wye's alarm, 
recollecting, as he did, the hound's uneasiness on the 
previous night. 

The facts were soon related. The woman's daughter, 
on going to light Phoebe's fire as usual that morning, had 
found the good creature very ill and almost speechless in 
her arm-chair. She had not been in bed all night, for 
her limbs had been too paralysed by fear and numbing 
cold to mount the stairs. Her own account was, that 
soon after Mr. Wye's departure, and just as she was pre- 
paring to retire to rest, Sleuth's uneasiness became so 
extreme, as to determine her to seek the cause, for she 
was a woman of strong nerves, though very old. Thinking 
that she could better listen if the dog were not with her, 
she put a candle in a lantern, unlocked the door, closed it 
upon Sleuth, so as to shut him in the kitchen, and went 
out into the ruins. The hall had had originally two 
staircases. The chief one had long dropped into great 
decay, but the other, leading to the nursery and minor 
rooms, was still easy to ascend by an accustomed foot. 
Going slowly up this to the second floor, she had lifted 
the rusty latchet of the mouldering nursery-door, when 
some one from behind, whose shadow fell tall before her 
in the moonlight, pudied her so violently that she fell 
within the room, and her lantern was extinguished. It 
was some time before she could rise, for the fall had hurt 
her much; the moon in the meanwhile had hid itself 
behind a pile of snow-clouds, and the baying of the hound 
was changed into cries of intense pain. By degrees she 
recovered, rose, and tottered down the shaking staircase, 
at much risk in the intense darkness, for it was full of 
yawning gaps. Then listening, as far as her deafness 
would permit, and hearing nothing but Sleuth's cries of 
pain, she was proceeding back towards the kitchen, when 
her footsteps seemed heard, for the shadow of a man 
flitting from the kitchen, passed into what was only 
known to her as inaccessible piles of mortar, beams, and 
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stonework. At the same moment, as though a second 
intruder sought to escape by another way, the porch door, 
leading from the kitchen, was unlocked and quickly 
opened. In intense terror the aged creature at length 
ventured into her room, and drew lock and bolt, as 
quickly as she could, across the door into the ruins. She 
then Ughted a candle, and looking round, found that 
Sleuth had been shut into a dark closet, built within a 
gable, in which she kept faggots for her fire, A first 
glance showed her, as the poor beast crept out, that its 
jaw was hurt, and its fore leg broken by a frightful blow ; 
but unheeding this or the intense pain, it was no sooner 
free, than it limped to the porch door, which drawing 
back by its uninjured foot, it tottered out into the snow, 
upon the track of the intruder. From this time Phcebe 
recollected little more; she sat benumbed with terror, 
pain, and cold, till aroused in the morning. 

Mr. Wye hastened to the parsonage, and, with the 
clergyman, at once set out for Quarr. But nothing 
further could be elicited. Phoebe had been carried to bed, 
where it was not thought prudent to disturb her ; and all 
the lower windows of the ruins, which had long before 
been carefully boarded up, were found untouched. The 
mystery was therefore the greater, as no accessible place 
of entrance could be discovered. Nor, for the moment, 
could any reasonable motive be assigned for the intrusion. 
One slight clue was alone obtained. Marl, the village 
ferrier, had been sent down into the Forge Valley to see 
what could be done for Sleuth, who was one of a valuable 
and rare race of blood-hounds, long connected with the 
Buined Hall, and supposed, by the country people round, 
to have some mysterious sympathy with the fortunes 
of its true heirs. He found that it had been already 
attended to by the gipsies, who, knowing that it belonged 
to Quarr, had extracted the shots, bound up its wounds, 
and tried to save its life with much rude skfll. 

" These shots be from Colonel Claycross's gun," said the 
ferrier, as he took one or more off the ground beside the 
basket in which they had laid the wounded animal ; '* and 
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this may give Mr. Wye a clue to the truth, for Claycross 
is often with the Lawleys, and every one suspects that 
the last have a hand in the matter. Be this as it may, 
if the dog recovers, the gun- wound may pass, but not 
that of his jaw, or broken foot. Sleuth will know the 
man again who struck him, be it when it may, and where 
it may, and signal him out in a manner he*ll not like. 
These Quarr hounds have been wonderful creatures for 
many a year." 

" Yes," replied Aggy Yarrow, who sat on the ground, 
beside the blazing fire, which filled the cave with light 
and warmth ; " they have kept by the old place in its 
good and ill fortunes. One of them was with those poor 
lads when they went off to India, so many years ago ; in 
parting with their youngest brother on the moors above 
Quarr, they gave it to him. This was a sire of Sleuth's, 
and the reason why Phoebe so values it. Ay ! it is a sad 
story of the prosperity of wicked men ; — but the gilli- 
flowers have not many summers to bloom upon the ruined 
walls." 

With this clue, such as it was, Mr. Wye, accompanied 
by a groom, rode across the fells, to a solitary shooting- 
box, amidst the wildest moors, where Colonel Claycross 
lived. He was a gentleman, though of comparatively 
Harrow fortune, of mysterious habits, and wayward cha- 
racter, and held little intercourse with the residents of the 
country round. He spent his time in fishing and shoot- 
ing in their respective seasons ; amused his winter nights 
by stuffing wild animals and birds, with marvellous 
fidelity to nature ; and during another part of the year 
he was absent, as it was said, in London. When ques- 
tioned, he frankly avowed having shot the hound, but 
this in entire ignorance of whose it was. He said, that 
proceeding homewards somewhat late on the previous 
evening, he had, in ascending a path from the Forge 
Valley to the moors, heard the suppressed baying of a 
dog, and cries of help from a human voice. Looking 
down, he perceived, as far as the fitlul moonlight per- 
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mitted, a man trying to escape from the pursuit of a dog 
in the valley below. Thinking it was some poacher's dog 
pursuing a keeper, he lifted his gun, fired, and then passed 
on his way as soon as he saw that it had fallen^ and the 
man could thus escape, for the path was too long and the 
night too wild for him to return. With this account 
Lilian's papa was obliged to be content, though he judged 
firom the manner of Colonel Clay cross, that the latter 
knew, or at least suspected, more than he liked to reveal. 
On the succeeding day Mr. Wye rode over to a little 
neighbouring town, about seven miles from Wyecote, 
where the two old men named Lawley resided. They 
were brothers, and had been for many years agents or 
stewards of the Quarr estates. They had once lived in 
London, but of late years had retired hither, where they 
resided in a miserly fashion, and in a very mean little 
house, though reputed to be immensely rich, as must 
have been the case, as the only son of one brother — ^the 
other had been never married — remained in London^ 
acted as their town agent, and kept up the state of a 
nobleman. He did not seek these men personally, nor 
indeed did he ever correspond with them at all except 
through his solicitor ; but he learnt that one of the old 
men had been absent from home on the night but one 
before; that the son had been there on a hasty visit from 
London ; and what was still more startling, he also learnt 
that the aged brothers intended henceforth to reside at 
Wyecote, and for that purpose the Old Red House, as the 
one we have already spoken of was called, was going to be 
repaired and furnished. What their motives were no one 
could tell, as few liked them in the little town, and they 
avoided on all occasions more than the barest conversation - 
with any of its inhabitants. Their general acts, and 
many harsh proceedings towards the tenants of the Quarr 
estates, whose possessor they had long maintained and 
proved lived in India, and had made them its agents, had 
caused them to be universally disliked and suspected. 
Knowing this, they kept aloof from everybody, and lived, 
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as it seemed, only to travel about the country to receive 
the rents of houses they never repaired ; or of land high 
in price and sunk in value. 

These suspicions of Lilian's papa were confirmed ; 
though, being mere suspicions, they led to no immediate 
result. During the first alarm concerning Phoebe, all 
else had been forgotten ; but in a day or so, when 
she grew better, she recollected the papers Mr. Wye 
had asked for. Seeking them, she found the chest in 
which they had been placed, broken open, and the papers 
gone ; thus at once proving, as nothing else was touched, 
the motives of those who had trodden like murderers on 
her steps. This discovery was, however, kept still : for this 
reason the country people around, who could assign no mo- 
tive for the visitation, were more than ever settled in their 
old opinion, that the Ruined House was haunted. They 
maintained that Phoebe had seen a ghost ; and avoiding 
still more than formerly, the lonely solitary spot in which 
it had been built, it seemed to become, as though sud- 
denly, more desolate and hastening to decay. 

" O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear. 
The place is haunted.'' 

But, unalarmed by those silly suspicions, Mr. Wye took 
very practical steps for Phoebe's safety. The opening 
from her kitchen into the ruios was blocked up with 
heavy stonework, leaving the entrance to theni to be 
through the door in the front, and a steady man was also 
engaged to sleep in Dick's bedchamber, over the parlour, 
till the seaman's return. 

lilian was, in the meanwhile much occupied preparing 
for her visit to London. Through the morning she was 
occupied with her music and her lessons ; for her papa 
and mamma had, between them, instructed her up to this 
period ; but she had long afternoons and evenings, more 
particularly as the weather was too inclement and cold to 
take much out-door exercise. It was quite a pretty sight 
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to see her alone, except for Chico, Flamingo, and the 
pussies^ in the little turret-chamber already mentioned* 
For, conceiving it to be her duty to take Lawrence some 
presents, both in the way of " things to make him 
better," and books to read, her point of difficulty was, in 
respect to the former, one of selection. In an old- 
fashioned cupboard she called a " store-room," were stores 
of tiny jars of jam and jelly, small cakes in pretty shapes, 
raisins, figs, and other nice things — for the fat cook, as 
well as Bonner, loved to supply it. From these, selecting 
the best, she brought them to a little play-table, set in 
front of the fire. She then got pen and ink, and nice 
writing-paper, and sealing-wax, and string, and scissors, 
and sitting down, the pets about her, began to cover the 
jars afresh, and fold the cake and fruit in nice parcels 
Then they had to be sealed, or tied up, and written upon. 
All these operations the pet Flamingo slily superintended 
as he sat perched on the back of her chior. Sometimes 
he rather vexed her by putting his paw naughtily over 
her shoulder, to grasp the moving pen — ^in this way 
turning the " p" in " raspberry" into a " t," and the " a" 
in "cake" into a "q." But Lilian good-humouredly 
repaired the damage, and did not, in revenge, as bad 
tempered or ill-taught children would have done, strike 
her little favourite. She merely said, as she put back his 
paw, " Naughty — naughty." This he understood, and 
for the rest of the time behaved so well, as to deserve the 
rewards he got, of a little scratch behind his ear, and 
his portion of a nice cake, divided between him and 
Chico. 

It had been settled that Bonner should accompany 
Lilian and her papa to town, in order to nurse the sick 
child. In about a week, therefore, after the receipt of 
the letters, they set off in Mr. Wye's carriage to the 
adjacent moors, there to meet a coach that passed on its 
way to a distant town, the northern railways not having 
progressed at that date farther than this point. Though 
it was an intensely cold day, Mrs. Wye accompanied her 
husband and little daughter to the spot where the coach 
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passed. It was long behind its time, for the roads were 
very heavy, and when it did arrive it was seen to contain 
three inside passengers. 

" Oh 1 this third one here," said the stout old coachman, 
who, immediately descending, was busy helping a tidily-clad 
girl out of the coach, " is only a little lass that the parish 
paid me outside fare for ; for she is going up to London as 
servant to a daughter of otie of the overseers. But now 
she must come outside. The coach will not hold more 
than four and the little lady, and a fare 's a fare." 

" Which I will pay," said Mr. Wye, with great kind- 
ness ; " so let her get inside again. There will then be 
room enough for Mrs. Bonner and my little daughter. 
I will take a place beside you on the box. Toppings, as I 
want to talk to you about the purchase of another little 
pony for a boy to ride." 

" Most happy, sir ; there's rugs enough. I only wish 
the day wasn't so cold." 

"And I, too," replied the gentleman. " I only fear we 
shall have it colder, and more snow as well" 

"More, sir!" ejaculated Mr. Toppings, as though 
delivering himself of an oracle ; " we shall, indeed ! If 
you'll turn your eye to the sky, you'll see that such a snow 
is coming as don't often trouble English folks." 

" I think so, too," replied Mr. Wye, thoughtfully, " and 
I'm sorry for it ; for I and my little daughter, and Mrs. 
Bonner are going to make no great stay in town, and it 
will not do to have the roads impassable; but we'll 
hope for the best." 

The parting now came. It was tender between Lilian 
and her mamma, though but for a little time, and many 
were the last injunctions relative to Chico, Flamingo, 
and the other pets. With regard to her husband, Mrs. 
Wye felt more than she liked to express ; for he had 
already caught a cold in riding to speak to Colonel Clay- 
cross, and it might now be increased by facing anew the 
bitter wind across the desolate moors. But she was too 
good to discourage or hinder him by her selfish fears ; 
and so she resigned him to the care of that Divine Good- 
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ness who could shield him most surely from harm, and 
bless his errand of pity and noble duty. 

It was a very cold, slow, and dreary journey, and when 
they reached the inn at night in the town met by the 
railway, Lilian was very tired and sleepy. So when she 
had had some supper she went to bed, and slept very 
soundly till Bonner called her in the morning. After 
breakfast they all proceeded to the railway station close 
at hand ; and here Lilian saw again, not only the little 
country girl, but the old farmer and his wife. 

" Well, my good girl," said Mr. Wye, " I hope you had 
a plentiM supper and breakfast, and a warm bed V* 

" I'm sure I'm very much obliged to you, sir," replied 
the poor girl, " for all your kindness, and to this good 
lady too," pointing to Mrs. Bonner ; " for she came to 
see me, both at supper last night, and breakfast this 
morning." 

Lilian now knew why her papa had gone into the bar 
the previous night. She looked up into his good face, 
and loved him more and more, and thought how, when 
she grew a woman, she would be generous and thoughtful 
too. In this way we see the noble lessons taught by good 
example. 

" I'm sure it's most kind of you, sir," said the old far- 
mer's wife, whose pleasant face it was quite a delight to 
look at, " for it isn't often that gentlemen will go out of 
their way to serve a poor friendless girL But she seems 
a good tidy lass, and so I have given her my daughter's 
address, and told her if she isn't comfortable in the place 
she is going to, to use it, and make my daughter a friend. 
I say thus much, for I know what it was to have been 
poor and friendless in my youth. And if I may be as 
bold to add as much, sir," she said modestly, ** if you and 
the little lady ride our way when you return, you'll honour 
us if you'll rest your horses at Moorbrook Farm, and 
take the best we have — ^it shall be as welcome to you as 
though it were your own." 

" What's more, sir," added the stout farmer himself, 
** if you want a boy's pony, I've got just the thing for you. 

D 
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It's grey with a black mane, is fine-tempered and docile, 
and is altogether a pretty creature. It aint to many I'd 
part with it — but I know you'd be kind to Ross." 

Mr. Wye was well pleased ; he said he thought the 
pony would just suit, and that he and his little daughter 
would ride to Moorbrook to see it, as soon as they 
returned and milder weather came. 

At the close of the wintry day they reached London. 
A cariiage waited for them, and they were driven to 
Eaton-place, where the best of welcome was theirs, both 
from Mr. Minster and the elderly lady, Madajne de Vign6, 
who kept his house. She was a French Protestant, had 
been for many years governess in the elder Mr. Minster's 
family, and now had her rich reward in guiding the home 
of two of the children she had taught and loved as her 
own. For another unmarried brother resided with Lilian's 
uncle, though he was at present on the continent ; the 
brothers taking it by turns to visit foreign countries on 
matters relative to the artistic or mercantile affau's of 
their father's great business as a Staffordshire potter. 

The little girl was too cold and tired to enter with her 
usual spirit into all the pleasure this welcome aflforded her. 
Kind Madame de Vign6 saw this. She had some dinner 
brought to Lilian in her uncle's study. When this was 
eaten, her uncle himself laid her down amidst the pillows 
of a couch, and she was soon asleep ; though she did not 
rest till he had assured her that she should see Lawrence 
in the evening, provided the physician gave leave when 
he came. When she awoke she found Bonner waiting 
to take her upstairs to dress ; and now, full of renewed 
spirits, she heaped question upon question in relation to 
the sick child. 

" Yes ; I have been in once or twice to look at him, 
but he lies in a deep sleep, and so I could not see much of 
Lis face." 

" But you can tell me something about it, Bonner — 
something— oh ! if only a* little." 

" Well, miss ; I think he's very like one of those faces in 
the picture that hangs in your papa's study, — the picture 
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tliat came from Quarr of the two boys who went to 
India." 

" Which face, Bonner— do tell me 1 " 

" The paler— the one with the dark hair and large 
eyes." 

" This is just what I wished. Oh, I am very pleased — 
indeed I am ! " 

When dressed, she went down into the drawing-room, 
whither the gentlemen had just come from the dinner- 
table. Her uncle, who loved her dearly, took her on his 
knee. 

" Well, Lily," he said, ** I fear that we are all to be 
forgotten now Lawrence is to be your companion. Even 
Chico and Flamingo will pass into the shade, I fear." 

" No, no ! uncle," she replied, as though distressed at 
such an imputation ; " I love everybody, and I will be 
just as good to Chico and Flamingo, and to the grand 
Poll that Dick will bring. I'm only very pleased that I 
shall be able to talk to some one who can answer me, and 
who can help me to play — for papa says we shall have 
the little island in the great pool, to be E^obinson Crusoes 
in ; and that we shall have a hut there, and that we shall 
see many things, and ride out on the moor together. Oh, 
we shall be very happy." Her face was radiant with 
delight as she spoke. 

" I see you have catalogued your joys already, Lily," 
smiled her papa. " But now play your uncle your last 
new tune, and let him hear if you make progress." 

She obeyed in a moment with a sweet compliance 
that showed what training had done, and when she had 
ended she came back to her uncle*s knee. He kissed her 
and praised her progress. Then tea was brought in, 
and after it she sat down at madame*s feet, to learn some 
pretty stitch in needlework, though her thoughts were 
with Bonner and the sick child, and her ear watchful for 
the sound of the physician's caniage. At last he arrived, 
went upstairs, was absent some time, and then came 
down into the drawing-room. The boy, he said, was 
greatly better; all the worst symx^toms of disease wer« 
D 2 
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past, and he would now recover, though perhaps 
slowlv. 

** Do you think this little girl might see him for a few 
momeots T asked her uncle, " she has come all the way 
from Yorkshire to do so, and is very impatient.'* 

" Provided she doesn't talk," smiled the physician, " she 
may say two or three words, but not more. In a week's 
time my little patient will be better able to listen to 
«7hat she has to say." He patted her on the head as he 
spoke. 

A s soon as the physician was gone, her uncle prepared 
to take the little girl upstairs : he was curious to see 
how she would make her first acquaintance. 

** If you please, uncle, might I take up my little basket? 
it's in your study." 

"What basket, Lily r 

" It holds things to make Lawrence better. At least, 
I think so, uncle." All smiled heartily when her papa 
explained that it contained jars of jam and jelly, sugar 
candy and raisins. 

" Never mind, Lily," said her uncle, " the intention is 
kind, and that's sufficient. Yes, take up your basket, 
and we'll ask Mrs. Bonner about it." 

In a moment she had fetched it, and tremulously hand 
in hand with her uncle, went upstairs. At the door of 
a front chamber on the second floor they were met by 
Mrs. Bonner, who said they might come in. Lilian went 
first, her uncle and Bonner followed. It was curious to 
see with what a hushed step the little girl crept towards 
the bed, where raised up on pillows the sick boy lay. 
He was awake, and watched her approach with as much 
interest as the languor of sickness permitted, and seemed 
to wonder how she would address him. For a moment 
she hesitated, bashfully drew back, then in an instant 
had placed her vacant arm about his neck, and bent 
her face to his. From this moment they ceased to be 
strangers. 

" I am to be your little sister," she said with innocent 
simplicity, " my papa and mamma say so. My name is 
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Lilian Wye, and you are coining into Yorkshire to live 
with me. You are to have a pony, and I will lend you 
Chico and Flamingo, and the grand Poll that's coming, 
and anything^'* She said this softly, though enthusias- 
tically. Then before Bonner could interfere, she had 
knelt down beside the low bed, opened the little basket, 
and taken out, as well as uncovered, one of the tiny pots 
of raspberry jam. 

" See, I've brought you these to make you welL This 
is very nice. Taste it." She put her finger in the jelly 
and then laid it on his lips. 

"It's very nice," he faintly whispered, "when I'm 
better I'll eat them all. Let the basket stand on the 
table, for it will please me to see it. I like you very 
much, for I've known your name a longtime; my mamma 
talked of it." The child could say no more, so Lilian 
setting the basket down on the table, kissed him again 
and withdrew. She was very happy. 

From this night she was allowed to see him once or 
twice a day for a few minutes at a time. She had one grief, 
however : her papa was far from well with a severe cold, 
that confined him to his room. To keep her mind there- 
fore easy, her uncle took her about with him to visit their 
large circle of relations and friends, to see bazaars and 
shops, to make purchases, and in the evening to the play. 
She was delighted at his kindness and enjoyed it much, 
though she would have preferred being at home with 
Lawrence. 

In a week's time her papa was somewhat better, and 
business which had brought him 
ras also permitted to lie for some 
ich in an adjacent sitting-room, 
ly with him was gradually pro- 
\ stories to him; told him all 
ide tea for him out of some little 
i had sent up from one of the 
firm on purpose; and was alto- 
A new life was opened to her, 
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There was a window near the couch on which Lawrence 
lay. Through this the children soon began to notice 
a little girl residing in an opj)osite house, in whose 
proceedings from day to day they took mnch childish 
interest. She appeared to be about the age of Lawrence, 
or perhaps a little older, and was thin and sickly- 
looking. What grieved Lilian was, that she was always 
at her lessons. She seemed to have no mamma; only a 
very harsh governess, who, not content with severely 
reproving her herselfj seemed often to call in the aid of a 
fat elderly woman, apparently a housekeeper. These 
lessons never ceased. They began in the morning very 
early; then at various periods through the day masters 
would arrive, a dancing-master with his fiddle, another 
master with a roll of music, and so on ; the child seemed 
never to be at rest. She seemed to practise her music so 
many weary hours that Lilian quite shuddered, and she 
would sit -an equal number near the window, crying over 
her dull book. The children were quite unhappy about 
her, and wished they might send over and invite her to 
to come and play with them. To add to their curiosity 
and interest, none of the servants they questioned would 
tell them anything about her. Lilian fancied Bonner 
knew by her manner, for when asked, she turned off the 
subject. One thing they made out for themselves, that 
the unhappy little girl had a papa, a tall, dark, vulgar- 
looking man, whose countenance they did not like. He 
went out early in the morning and usually returned late. 
Though occasionally he would come back for a time at 
two o'clock, and ride out with his little daughter and a 
groom. Other days when he returned late, she seemed 
to play the piano to him in the drawing-room, after he 
had dined. From tliis they fancied he was fond of her; 
and pitied her the more, because they felt sure ho did not 
know how hard her lessons were made, or how unhappy 
she always was. 

An incident deepened Lilian's interest and curiosity. 
One day after dinner, her papa sent for her down into the 
dining-room, where were several strangers, to fetch him 
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Rome papers out of a despatch-box in his dreswing-room, 
for he knew he might trust her sense of honour. Her 
uncle was talking as she went in, and she could but listen 
whilst her papa sought for the key. 

" I think," said Mr. Minster, addressing a dark-com- 
plexioned gentleman, "that Mr. Wye will have a fair 
chance of success if he proceed in this way." 

" Undoubtedly," was the reply. " I have spent half 
my life in the Esist, as you know, and can tell how difficult 
it would be to ascertain the real truth of these alleged 
facts, unless upon the spot, which, as you will perceive by 
the map of Northern India, is one of the most remote 
of the sequestered valleys of the liimalayah mountains. 
There would also be required a considerable knowledge 
of the native languages, in order to test, not only the 
credibility of such witnesses as have been brought from 
time to time to Bombay to give testimony in the 
courts of law, but of matters relative to the identity of 
the alleged heir himself, who, as you say, is stated to be a 
grandson or great grandson of one of two brothers, who 
went out as soldiers to India, and died there. In this 
case, as you perceive, a well-concerted fraud might be 
carried on for a considerable period, without chance 
of discovery. Though secret and well-conducted inquiry 
on the spot, would soon settle the question of truth or 
untruth." 

The little girl did not perhaps fully understand the 
meaning of what was said, but she knew it bore reference 
to Lawrence's relations, and to the old story of the Ruined 
Hall. When she returned with the papers, the company 
were conversing on another topic, but one which bore 
, reference to the same question. This she could better 
understand, and it explained to her why Bonner had not 
been explicit when she had asked her. 

" Does the son, then, of these country agents reallj 
live opposite?" inquired a gentleman of Mr. Minster. 

*' Yes, and in a style almost equal to my own. Ot 
course this is nothing to me, as it is not my business to 
question whether the means of my neighbours are acquired 
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honestly or dishonestly. It only will prove, if fraud exist, 
to what extent it has been carried ; for I only know 
the means my father has been able to confer upon his 
children were only acquired through years of patient 
toil, self-denial, and unceasing care. On the other hand, 
what is the worst feature of the case, and bears its own 
evidence, the man, though a solicitor, has but little prac- 
tice, it is said, at least not suiSicient to warrant his costly 
means. ,Nor can even his mere agency of the Quarr 
estates account for them." 

" Is he married 1" asked another gentleman. 

Lilian had been dismissed by her papa, but her burning 
curiosity was great, and she lingered for a moment by 
the door, though her tender conscience whispered that it 
was wrong to do so. 

" He has been, but is now a widower. He has one 
daughter, of whom the old men in the country are 
passionately fond. Our little fledglings upstairs, I under- 
stand, take great interest in this child's proceedings, as 
they see much of her from their sitting-room windows. 
But we negative all discourse with them on this subject, 
or indeed of any relative to the boy*s presumed heirship 
to the Quarr estates. We leave the truth to time ; 
and wish, in the meanwhile, for him to grow up into a 
good man." 

Lilian heard no further. But her curiosity and inte- 
rest were intensified, and this the more that her mamma, 
before her little daughter's visit to town, had expressed 
to her one evening quietly after her prayers, her wish 
that Lilian, whatever she might know or think, would 
not encourage any foolish talk with Lawrence about the 
sad old story of the Ruined House, but leave it to God to 
show His justice in His good time, if it were His will. 
She added, that silly hopes about future riches would 
do no good, nor was suspicion of the acts of others, even 
of bad men, worthy the pure minds and innocent lips of 
little children. 

To obey her mamma in this strongly expressed wish 
had hitherto been Lilian's endeavour, though often asked 
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many questitns by Lawrence. Now she felt that the task 
would be more difficult. Another point or two strangely 
puzzled lier. Would it be right for her to feel any further 
interest in this little child, even though so often unhappy ? 
and would it be right in her to pity or even think of 
one, who was the child of those who were said to be 
enemies to her little brother Lawrence? But she re- 
membered Christ's blessed commands to do good for evil, 
and for hate give love. And so she determined to like 
and pity the little girl, and not feel anger against her in 
her heart. 

Fortunately for her secret, three weeks had now passed, 
and both she and her papa must return home. He was far 
from well, and felt anxious to go, more particularly as he 
was wanted back again on magisterial business ; and that 
it would be tedious to wait the slow recovery of the boy, 
as though better, the physician considered it not advisable 
to remove I^awrence to so cold a climate as that of York- 
shire, till the spring were considerably advanced. It was 
therefore arranged that Bonner should stay to nurse him, 
till Mr. Wye came up to town again in the spring. Her 
uncle wished very much for Lilian to stay till then, but 
her mamma did not like to part with her for so long, or 
permit so great an interruption to her lessons. The little 
girl was very sad at this prospect of being separated from 
Lawrence, whom she had grown to love exceedingly ; but 
she comforted herself by thinking that spring would soon 
be there, and the country then full of beauty and flowers 
for her little brother to delight in. 

The day of departure came. All the nice presents 
for her mamma, and everybody, and everything, even 
Chico and Flamingo, were packed, and she went, in the 
grey twilight of the winter's morning, to bid her little 
brother farewell. 

" Good-bye," she said, kissing him, as she knelt down 
for an instant beside the bed. " I will write you such 
nice long letters, and tell you about Dick's coming, and 
the parrot's coming, and what Flamingo says to it. And 
I'll tell you about Chico, and the plover, and the pussies, 
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and the new pony, and about dear old Plicebe's dog, and 
about everything. Now good-bye, — Please love me wli£r^ 
Fm gone /" 

She had no need to ask this question, for the boy, 
though far from effeminate, had learnt to love her with 
his whole heart, though he was not quite so demonstrative 
in expressing it as Lilian. 

The journey was a long and cold one ; for though the 
great storm pi-edicted by Mr. Toppings had not yet come, 
much snow had fallen, and drifted in the cutting of the 
railway. It was therefore dark when they reached the 
country town before mentioned. Mr. Wye at once pro- 
ceeded to the same old-fashioned inn, where the landlady 
heartily welcomed them, and bustled about to get dinner 
ready. This was soon the case, for a hare and a pair 
of fowls were on the spit, and some puddings and tarts 
baking. 

The waiter laid the cloth, and the landlord, in person, 
brought in the hare. 

** Landlord,'* said Mr. Wye, " you must let me have 
your most comfortable chaise, and stoutest pair of 
horses, for I and my little daughter go on to Wyecote 
to-night." 

" Wyecote, sir, — to-night, sir,— chaise, sir, — best pair 
of horses, sir !*' The old man was so astonished, that he 
nearly dropped the dish. Though in saving it, he poured 
some very hot gravy into his right shoe. 

" Why, sir," he added, as he placed the dish on the 
table ; " you can't have heard that young Squire Eelbrig 
was mari-ied this morning, and that every horse and 
chaise in the town is in use. None are at home, and 
mayn't be till late, though I dare say my Simon and the 
yellow postchaise will be amongst the first to come back. 
But surely, sir, you won't think of going on a night like 
this 1 " He pointed to the windows, and to the pretty 
garden beyond, where the thick descending snow was 
whirling round the splendid berry-laden hollies in a 
mazy dance. 

*• Yes ; I must go on, landlord ; Mrs. Wye expects me, 
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and I never fail in a promise to her. What is more, I 
feel far from well. I have had a bad cold the whole time 
that I have been in London, and I am anxious to get home 
that I may nurse it." 

" A V, sir," replied the landlord, " that cold was laid 
the day you were outside the coach with Toppings, in 
order that that little lass might ride within. But it's 
like you, sir. Do whichever way you please. If you like 
to stay, my wife and Betty shall do their best to nurse 
you ; if you like to go on, Simon and the chaise shall be 
at your service as soon as they are home. With 
respect to your cold it would, according to my humble 
opinion, b(» best to nurse it ; with respect to the snow, I 
think if you don't get home to-niglit you won't be able to 
pass the moors for many hours. Such a snow is coming 
as will live in the memory of man." 

** I will go, landlord, if you please." 

The landlady came in after dinner with some lemonade 
she had made for Mr. Wye, *' who," as the waiter had 
whispered to her in the bar, " had scarcely eaten a 
morsel." 

. Mr. Wye poured her out a glass of wine, and she 
stayed a few minutes to drink it, to look at Lilian, and 
chat a little. 

" It is a curious thing to think, sir," she said, " how 
many times we might have let that postchaise of ours 
to-day. But, of course, we couldn't l)ehave unhand- 
somely to our good rector and his lady, who bespoke it a 
week ago to take them to the squire's wedding. Though, 
bad it been to spare, one above the rest that needed it, 
should have had it ; for he was one of the handsomest 
and kindest young seamen my eyes ever looked on. He 
had been hurt, poor fellow, for he had got one arm in a 
sling, and was besides troubled with a large foreign-look- 
ing wicker- cage, of which he took as much care as our 
Betty of her Sunday bonnet "* 

"A seaman with a wicker-cage I" repeated Mr. Wye, 
roused for the moment from the over^veighing sense of 
incrpasing illness, " did he say he was going to Quarr ? " 
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" Not exactly, sir ; though I fancy it was in that 
direction. He would have given anything for the use of 
the chaise, poor fellow ; not so much because of his 
injured arm, as of a bird he had in the cage, which he 
said was very precious, as he had brought it many thousand 
miles for a little lady he loved with his whole hearfc, for 
she was the sweetest, fairest little creature to whom God 
had ever given life." 

"Why, Lilian!" interrupted Mr. Wye, "this is no 
other than our good friend Dick Eedbum, and the grand 
long-promised parrot." 

Lilian entrancedly listened. 

" Yes, sir," went on the landlady ; '• the bird was a 
parrot, and a lovely creature too, as far as Tm a judge. 
It talked too ; bless me, how it talked ! It called our 
Betty * Pretty Lilian ' a hundred times or more, much 
to everybody's delight, who thought the bird a wag, as 
our Betty, though very good, is neither young nor hand- 
some. Ay ! sir, the care he took of Poll — it was quite 
wonderlul. For before he would start across the moors, 
which he had to do on foot, our Betty bought him no less than 
twelve yards of real Welch flannel, which was sewn eight 
times round the cage to keep it warm. And last of all, 
our young Sally, who, like Betty, was quite won by his 
generous heart and handsome face, lent him an old shawl 
to put above the flannel !" 

"What time did he start, landlady?" asked Lilian's 
papa. 

" About three this afternoon. It was late last night 
when he reached the town ; and, making quite sure of a 
chaise, he did not rise this morning till after Toppings 
had started. Poor iellow ! he was sorely disappointed, 
as he wanted to get on his way." 

" Well, landlady, if there were no other reasons than 
this one, I must proceed onward to-night, as we may be 
able to overtake the seaman and help him on his way, 
for he is Phoebe Redbum's great-grandson. So please let 
us have tea ; and let me see Simon as soon as he and the 
chaise arrive." 
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But tea had been some time over, and the town-clocks 
■were striking nine before the old chaise rattled into the 
yard. The landlord, however, came in with the good 
news that the horses were quite fresh ; that though the 
wind was rising, it was bright moonlight, as well as 
freezing hard ; and that Simon was cheerfully willing to 
go on. Preparations were therefore made for immediate 
departure. Old Betty lilled a great gallon stone-bottle 
with hot-water for Mr. \Vye*s feet ; the landlady made 
him some nice soothing drink of hoarhound and honey ; 
and found up a great store of warm old-fashioned blan* 
kets in which to wrap him and the little sleepy child. As 
the gentleman passed the warm and lighted bar, the 
landlady carrying Lilian, the landlord the candle, and 
Betty the blankets, old Simon came forward : " Please, 
sir," he said, " 'sense my saying a word. If the snow 
keeps off, and we find the lad and a change of horses in 
the hut on Brookside-ridge, we shall do very well. Other- 
wise, sir, I cannot promise consequences. Not, sir, that 

I'm a'feerd to go — don't think it — only ^" The old 

postilion paused here, and looked at the gentleman and 
the little child. 

" I want to get home, Simon," was the reply ; " and I 
would rather do so at some little risk, for I feel ill, and 
need my own doctor and fireside. Besides, Phoebe Bed- 
burn's grandson is on before on foot, and it is but Christian 
to overtake him." 

Simon said no more ; but passed out followed by the 
travellers, who were soon snugly settled in the waim old- 
fashioned chaise, made warmer and snugger by the land- 
lady's thought and care. In another moment the door 
cheered on his horses, and they went 

Lssis," said the old landlord, as he 
Qd Betty up the wide doorsteps, and 
B of new-descended snow off his coat- 
with the dear gentleman and little 
y. Though I'd rather given our best 
ale, than that they should have ven- 
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tured out across the wildest moors io Yorkshire od such a 
night as this.** 

But the chaise went on steadily enough ujx>n its 
journey, for the horses were refreshed by a feed of com, 
and the old postilion was much in earnest to make the 
most of the moonlight and the comparative clearness of 
the sky. The snow, too, for a good way on the road was 
pretty fairly trodden down, for it had been market-day, 
and many had travelled homeward in carts and gigs since 
the evening's fall of snow. On the roadside, however, and 
all beyond, it lay thick and deep enough. Here and there 
a pathway had been trodden or cut to the scattered cot- 
tages or distant farms, but elsewhere one spotless waste of 
white glistened in the sheeny liglit of the moon. 

The road grew worse as the scattered villages gave 
place to the wilder moorland, and the horses' pace became 
comparatively slower. But of this the little child was 
unconscious. She fell asleep soon after quitting the town, 
and slept deeply till the night was far advanced, and 
several miles of almost sheer ascent had been painfully 
traversed through the deep snow by the poor horses, and 
with old patient Simon walking by their side. She was 
then suddenly aroused by a violent jerk of the chaise ; 
though saved from falling forward by her papa's sheltering 
arms. In a moment more the chaise had righted itself, 
though buried half-way up the wheels in a drift of snow ; 
and almost immediately, Simon, with his lantern was seen 
at the window. 

" Don't be frightened, sir," he said, as he brushed the 
thick rime frost from the window with his broad hand ; 
" in another three hundred yards we shall be out on the 
level of the moor, and be able to get on a bit faster, for 
the Five-mile Hidge is a hard sort o' place to climb at the 
best o' times. But bless me, sir ! You're worse, I fear ; 
oh dear ! I hope not !" Simon had held up his lantern 
higher whilst speaking, and had now a clearer view of the 
poor gentleman's face. Ho looked very ill, and had evi- 
dently had difficulty in saving his child from falling, as he 
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had now in attempting to open the chaise window nearest 
Simon. 

" There, there, sir," spoke the postilion, as he made an 
effort to close the window again almost as soon as it was 
opened, "you'll be getting fresher cold. The wind is 
rising from the north, and blowing the frost before it like 
an aiTow. But are you worser, sir 1 If you be, take a 
sip o' the hoarhound and honey, for it be a mighty mixtnr 
for a cold, and let me tuck the blankets round you. We'll 
soon be on the moor ; then I can mount, and the ho'ses '11 
be all right again." 

" I fear I am very ill, Simon," said Mr. Wye, as he put 
the landlady's bottle of syrup to his lips, " for my client feels 
fis though a bow-string were stretched across it. But let 
me see what chance we have." He would rise as he 
spoke, let down the chaise window, and look out ; this he 
did with difficulty, for even Lilian was surprised at her 
papa's sudden feebleness. The view seemed to appal him ; 
not only as regarded the road they had ti-aversed, but the 
road to come. What was still worse, the moon was wan- 
ing, and huge masses of snow-clouds, drifting from the 
north, were piling themselves one upon another. 

He drew his head back into the chaise with a look of 
despair. "Do the best you can, Simon," he said with 
difficulty, " and that as quickly as you may, for I fear that 
there can be but one end to this." 

Simon made no reply, but quickly tucking the blankets 
round the poor gentleman, closed both door and window. 
Yet not so quickly but what he saw the little child put 
her arms round her papa's neck, and heard her whisper, 
" Dear, dear papa ; do let me sit with my arms round 
jo\\r neck. I shall keep you warm, and make you better. 
I shall, dear papa, I shfdL" Simon brushed the gathering 
tears from his eyes. 

In ten minutes' time the panting horses had struggled 
up to the level of the moor ; and now, guided by Simon, 
who had mounted them, strove to make a better way. 
For awhile they did so ; for the road was tolerably level, 
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though the snow lay half-way up the wheels. But a new 
difficulty soon met them. The wind, which had been 
little felt under the lea of the moor, now swept a perfect 
gale across it. To add to the horrors o{ this blast, the 
huge clouds, so piled one upon another as to shut out the 
last faint glimpses of the moon, now burst, and poured 
down their icy snow, not in flakes, but, as it were, in one 
continuous, ceaseless volume. It swept past the windows 
of the chaise in dense clouds ; it heaped itself up on the 
roof in a pyramid, and when overtopped with the still 
descending volume, it swayed over to the ground ; it filled 
up the step-board behind the chaise ; it whirled round 
and round, and by the benumbed postilion ; it piled itself 
before him on the saddle ; it swayed down his arms ; it 
drifted within the blinkers of the horses, and blinding 
them, helped to stay such wretched course as, for a time, 
they made. Simon again descended; but the darkness 
increased, and the snow every moment became deeper. 
The danger also increased of losing the road, and plunging 
at once into some drift which might overwhelm both 
chaise and horses. There was risk, as well, of striking 
against some of the rocky fragments which cover, to so 
large an extent, the Yorkshire moors. Yet Simon plied 
his way with a patient sagacity which was absolutely 
marvellous ; though, to say the truth, his heart died down at 
every step, for to think of weathering such a storm was 
about as hopeless as for a seaman to weather the icy waves 
of Baffin's Bay in an open boat. But unless he strove to 
reach the hut where assistance might be in the shape of 
weather-bound travellers, or the hoped-for relay of horses, 
they must all inevitably perish. So with extraordinary 
courage, he faced the howling blast, cheered on his poor, 
spent, blinded horses, and prayed God with all his heart 
to temper the fury of the storm. 

In this way Simon managed to keep the road pretty 
fairly till within some three-quarters of a mile of the 
Brookside-ridge hovel, when, nearly swept from off his 
feet by the fierce eddy of the wind, he unfortunately let 
go the horses; and they, terrified by the same cause, 
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plunged at once forward abreast into a deep snow-drift, 
and the road was lost. Above the roar of the wind, and 
the muffled falling of the snow, Simon could hear the 
crash of the chaise windows, and Lilian's piteous screams. 
But before he could heed these, he had to recover his own 
spent breath, to fight the snow as a wrecked sailor the 
surf upon a shore, and to stay the fearful plunging of his 
horses, that now above their halters in the drift, were only 
sinking deeper at every plunge. His voice and hand, 
however at once restrained them, and made them docile 
though in the midst of so many terrors. He then waded 
to the chaise window, from which his ear had caught the 
sound of the child's voice, and met at once her little out- 
stretched hands. Though baffled by the snow, she was 
striving to open one of the doors, of which the glass 
was shivered into a thousand atoms. 

" Oh, Simon, Simon !" screamed the terrified child ; 
" the snow has come into the chaise, and papa is very 
bad. Oh, Simon ! he'll die ; he only presses my hand a 
little, — ^he'U die — he cannot speak. Oh, Simon ! save 
him." Simon, who was as terrified as the child, put his 
hand through the window ; the poor gentleman was yet 
warm, but his pulse beat like the clapper of a bell swayed 
by a hand of terror ; and though he could not speak, his 
laboured breathing might be heard above the howl of the 
storm. The chaise, too, was half full of snow, for at every 
plunge the horses made, it poured through the broken 
windows. 

" There, there," cried Simon ; " don't come out, miss, oi 
youll perish in the snow at once. Keep still, you can't 
save your papa else ! "Wrap him up to keep him from 
the cold, and I'll cut the traces of the horses, and ride 
one to the hovel hard by. I maybe can get help there, 
and I'll be back directly." He did not stay to say ano- 
ther word, but plunging in the snow, cut the horses' 
traces, led one through the drift, mounted it, and rode as 
rapidly as snow and wind would permit, in the direction 
of the hovel, in which a boy and a relay of post-horses 
were usually kept by the inrtkeeper of the nearest village. 

E 
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But to his consteniation, not a horse or human being was 
there. A few smouldering wood-embers lay on the rude 
hearth, and that was all. He looked round to see if 
there were any traces of travellers having recently been 
there, but the only one was some fragments of unmelted 
snow lying as though shaken from shoe soles or an outer 
garment, and a single beautiful red feather, that in a 
moment he judged had belonged to the seaman's parrot, . 
and that Dick Redbum had been there. Returning to 
the hut door, to mount his horse, though knowing not 
whither to go, he saw in a momentary lull of the descend- 
ing snow, the gleam of fire-light at no great distance, and 
which seemed as though burning within the shelter of a 
pile of rocks, the rear of which was towards him. With 
diflSculty he reached it, for the waste of snow was awful ; 
and there beheld not the sailor, as he had expected, but 
a poor travelling pedlar, his wife, and her little new-bom 
babe. They had made a rousing fire of the sere branches 
blown within the cairn by the autumn winds from a few 
old stunted oaks which grew hard by, and were warming 
their babe with the tenderest solicitude. When the man 
had stilled the dog which guarded his pack, Simon hur- 
riedly explained the danger of the poor gentleman and 
his little daughter, and implored aid. It was cheerfully 
given as soon as Mr. Wye's name was mentioned. The 
woman warmed the flannel petticoat she had taken off, 
and wrapped her baby in it, ere she placed it to her 
breast ; the man laced on his thick boots again, for he 
had been warming his chill feet by the fire, and in a 
second or two they were ready. 

" Is there no house, no shelter within a mile or two 1" 
asked Simon, like one from whom thought was scared by 
the terrors of the night. " God help me ; I know the 
country well enough, but my senses seem clean gone from 
me with cold and fear." 

" The nearest house," replied the pedlar, " is the old 
grinding mill of Hartlow, two' miles down the ridge to 
the right. But unless you've money to give the old 
woman that lives there she won't let vou in, however 
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sore the necessity. She turned ua away from the door 
this very night, though my missis told her that our babe 
was but new-bom ; and I said I'd give her a gown-piece, 
when I next came my rounds, for a night's shelter." 

Simon had already dived his benumbed hand down 
into his pocket, and now producing a canvas bag, took 
from it his last paid quarter's wages, and asked if there 
would be sufficient. 

Oh, yes 1" replied the pedlar ; "a few shillings of it'll 
be enough, I dare say. But she was always a hard one, 
even in old Ben her husband's lifetime, and now she's alone 
and got old, her heart's harder than one of the mill 
grinding-stones." 

Agreeing to hold the poor gentleman on one of the 
horses, whilst the pedlar's wife rode the other, with 
Lilian before, and thus make way to the old grinding- 
mill, not another moment was lost. Fortunately, the 
pedlar had a lantern ; this was lighted, and Simon led 
the way with the poor spent horse, whose instinct to find 
its comrade was a surer guide than its master's know- 
ledge. But in this progress God aided ; for the difficulties 
of the way were very great, and their mere preservation 
a miracle. 

To his horror, Simon heard the child's screams as they 
neared the chaise. Fearing she had quitted it, he 
rushed forward, and found her fighting with the snow in 
which she had sunk ; for, thinking Simon would not re- 
turn, or had lost his way, terror and an impulse to save 
her poor papa, if possible, had made her seek again to 
open the chaise door. At length succeeding, though 
the snow was piled against it, she attempted to descend, 
and was at once enveloped in the drift. Here, unable to 
regain the chaise step, or find a footing, she must have 
perished but for Simon's providential return. She had 
taken, however, but little harm, though seemingly stricken 
and paralysed in her lower limbs by the intensity of the 
cold. But once safe in Simon's arms, and able to breathe 
freely, her whole thoughts and words were concerning her 
E '1 
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poor papa — that they would save him, for he was very 
bad! 

They lost no time — not they ! — not even to search for 
the other horse which was missing, and which, probably, 
seeking for its comrade, had perished in some deeper drift 
than that in which the chaise had sunk. But clearing 
the snow away as quickly as possible with their arms 
from the chaise door, they brought the horse Simon had 
ridden close to it, spread a blanket double on the saddle, 
wrapped others round the poor gentleman, and then with 
much difficulty placed him upon it. They now began 
their perilous journey. The pedlar led the horse, as well 
as carried Lilian sheltered beneath his fustian coat ; his 
wife held a lantern, and Simon, with the other, walked 
beside the horse, and supported the apparently dying 
man. The way was very difficult, steep, and perilous ; 
yet, through all these efforts made to save him, Mr. Wye 
never once spoke, or seemed capable of making more than 
a faint moan. But he was probably still conscious, by 
the sign of his hand outstretched more than once, as 
though in search of something. Then, when assured by 
Simon, who intuitively knew what it sought, that Lilian 
was safe, the hand relaxed again, and like one dying, his 
head drooped down upon the postilion's shoulder. 
Indeed, indeed, it was a perilous journey amidst that wild 
wide waste of snow ; but He, whose gloiious, whose 
Divine hand can guide through universal terror, was 
above them, was around them, was with them, and could 
save! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MOORLAND MILLa 

In safety they reached a ridge above a winding, richly 
picturesque valley of the moor, through which ran a 
swift brook, that at either end of the valley, at a distance 
probably of three miles, turned two mills. The older 
and more solitary was a ruined, and now unused grinding- 
mill for the coarser sorts of Sheffield ware. The other 
was a corn-mill, that for centuries had ground the grain 
of the district, and was known as Saltwood Mill. It was 
the long-descended property of an honest, tine, old-fashioned 
race, who for centuries had ridden to church and market, 
and for miles and miles across the moors were known and 
loved ! 

But it was towards the old grinding-mill of Hartlow 
that the little party made their way, as it was five miles 
nearer than the other, and every mile was of account on 
such a night of terrors ; for, in spite of the sagacity of 
the pedlar's dog, they often missed the path ; and the 
storm, so far from ceasing, became at moments awful in 
its power and grandeur. It seemed as though some lofty 
mountain of the north had been reversed by the hand of 
a giant, and its snowy pinnacles of centuries plunged 
down upon the world ; whilst the bleak north wind, 
blowing as though in a tempest out at sea, whirled this 
awful snow hither and thither in a thousand eddies. 
Indeed, had it gone on thus, nothing could have saved 
the travellers ; but a temporary lull in the storm allowed 
them to regain the right direction towards the grinding- 
mill, and to see a light gleaming strongly in one of the 
windows. 

" The old woman has got folks there," said the pedlar's 
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wife, as she stepped back to her husband and Siraon, 
" for there be a fire i' th' kitchen." 

Guided by this, they at length reached a sort of forest 
road in the bottom of the valley, where, clearing a way 
through some thick snow-laden hollies, they entered a 
yard or courtway formed on one side by a cluster of old, 
ruined grinding-shops, on the other by piles of long felled 
trees and disused grinding-stones ; joining these, and 
skirting the foaming, turgid stream, which had once turned 
the great water-wheel, but now swept idly underneath, 
stood the cottage and its ruined mill. The snow about 
the yard had been trodden down in all directions, though 
rapidly becoming white again in the thick descending 
storm : and the cause was obvious — for in one of the old 
grinding-sheds open to the yard were housed a flock of 
sheep, that, in spite of a little wall of furze and straw thrown 
hastily together to protect them, were bleating piteously 
with cold and hunger. More than one dog barked within 
the cottage, the door of which was opened by an old man 
almost as soon as the pedlar's wife had knocked. She 
hurriedly implored admittance, and pointed to the 
approaching horse and the sick gentleman. 

" Come in, come in," said the old man, as he opened 
the door wide; "thou dost indeed need help." Then 
turning away to a broad settle by the fire, he roused up 
some one lying there, as though asleep, and told in a 
word the sore extremity and danger of the poor gentle- 
man and the little child. This was not told in vain, for 
in a moment the sleeper was on his feet, and at the door, 
assisting the pedlar and Simon to lift the poor gentle- 
men off the horse, and bear him to the smouldering fire. 
Here they laid him on the settle, on the stout coat and 
plaid which had formed the stranger's bed. 

" Rouse up the fire, shepherd," said the stranger, ad- 
dressing the old man, " for there's danger here." Then, 
as the light of the last piece of turf blazed up so that he 
could see the sick man's features, he drew- back an 
instant, as he said, "It's Mr. Wye! How is this, 
postilion?" 
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Simon, in as few words as possible, explained the hor- 
rors of the night, and the difficulty he had had in saving 
the gentleman and his little child from perishing out on 
the moors. 

" Yes, it is indeed a night ! " was the reply ; " and I 
ran no small risk myself before I and my horse could 
reach this shelter — such as it is. But Mr. Wye's life is 
not worth an hour, unless I bleed him — I'm enough 
doctor for this ; do you think I may do it 1" 

'' Oh ! do anything so that you can keep life in him 
till doctors be got. Colonel," half wept old Simon ; " if 
only for the sake o' th' little darling that sleeps so deep 
here from the cold — oh 1 she is a flower ! " 

" "Well ! I suppose I must try ray skill, Simon, let the 
result be what it may ; though there are some in the 
world that would not be quite so anxious as you to save 
him." 

" I know it, Colonel Claycross," replied Simon j " I 
know the ill-blood that has sprung- up about the old 
Quarr property. But I know also that this is a good 
and honest gentleman, who has always stood up for the 
side o' right and truth, as did his father and grandfather 
afore him, and my 'pinion is, that the light o' that truth 
is near shining. So save him, if only for the sake 
of it." 

The gentleman made no reply, but bidding the shep- 
herd make a stronger blaze, took a lancet from an instru- 
ment-case, such as sportsmen usually carry, and proceeded 
at once to bleed the apparently dying man. 

The shepherd, in the meanwhile, finding the store of 
turf exhausted opened the staircase door hard by, and 
shouted, " Missis ! there be a poor sick gentleman come, 
and you mun get up. There mun be fire and candle, for 
it's a case o' life and death." Sooner than could be ex- 
pected, considering that she had gone to bed, a very old, 
decrepit, dirty woman, with grey hair, straggling from 
beneath her night-cap, a big nose and very bright eyes, 
made her appearance, and seeing the crowd gathered 
round the sick gentleman, burst out into a loud lament 
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It was uttered in a shrill, thin, weak voice, which made 
her seem still more witch-like and iinearthly. 

'' Wa*s me, wa's me,** she said, shaking her thin hands, 
" ain't I poor enough and old enough, not to be left in 
peace. I let thee in and ^.ve thee fire," she added, as 
she pointed to the shepherd and Colonel Claycross, " but 
mun I find turf and housing for th' whole country — 
trampers and what not 1" 

" Everything we take, missis, shall be paid for," spoke 
Simon ; " but we must have fire and candle, and a bed 
for this poor gentleman." Thus saying, he slipped a 
sovereign into her hand, and bid her make haste. But 
she would not till she had examined the genuineness of 
the money. Assured of this, she fetched a candle and a 
scant supply of coal ; then opening a large press at one 
end of the desolate kitchen, brought from thence a little 
old, thin mattress and a dirty blanket. Whether these 
would have been used was not immediately seen ; for 
Lilian being brought too near the fire, by the pedlar's 
wife, was aroused suddenly from her deep sleep by an 
intense agony in her chilled limbs — an agony so great 
that her screams were for some moments terrible. The 
shepherd, at Colonel Claycross's request, looked round and 
found some turpentine on a shelf With this her feet 
and hands were rubbed till the pain was, in a degree, sub- 
dued. But a new trouble then arose. Thoroughly 
aroused and conscious, all her thoughts concentrated 
themselves on her papa, whom she beheld outstretched on 
the settle, ghastly and senseless from loss of blood, and 
with it still oozing from his extended arm. In spite of 
her own feet, which were frightfully swollen, she would 
have left the old chair in which she lay, in order to gain 
her papa's side, and cleave about him ; but she was pre- 
vented by Colonel Claycross, who, in a whisper, told her 
that his life as much depended upon stillness as upon 
anything. Persuaded, yet full of grief and really ill, she 
then crouched back into the chair, her stifled sobs being 
as painful to the ear as her papa's laboured respiration. 
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Things were in this state when the crouching dogs, two 
of whom were pointers belonging to Colonel Clay cross, 
leaping towards the door, announced that other comers 
sought shelter from the still descending storm. Almost 
instantly horses' feet were heard crushing the snow out- 
side, and soon after, the latch was lifted, and a tali man, 
white with snow, and bearing something like a huge 
bandbox, came in. No one heeding him, except the old 
mistress of the mill, who sat on a chair in a corner, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, he made towards the group about 
the settle, when, to his consternation, he recognised the 
senseless gentleman as Mr. Wye. Rendered almost 
speechless by this sudden and grievous surprise, he looked 
around for explanation, when, still more to his grief, he 
beheld Lilian's little childish bending figure. He knew 
it at once, though he had been three years absent, and 
she had greatly grown. In a moment he was beside her, 
and his face bent down. 

" My little darling lady — is it 1 Can it be you f * 

She looked up, knew him in an instant, and was in his 
arms, appealing to him to save her dear papa, for all 
else in the world, except her cry for her mamma, was 
forgotten. 

Dick Redbum, for it was he, now appealed to the 
postilion for information, and soon learnt the truth. He 
then addressed Colonel Claycross, as to the chance which 
remained of saving the poor gentleman. 

" There is a trifling one now, I think," replied Claycross ; 
" his pulse is less rapid and his breathing easier. But a 
surgeon must be got as soon as possible, as my skill is small. 
Now, we must really have a bed for him ; this damp mat- 
tress will never do. Just see to this, and that as quickly 
as you can. I cannot, for I must watch every moment's 
symptoms." 

Dick was about to inquire for the mistress of the house, 
when the postilion pointed to the distant corner, saying 
as he did so, in an under-tone, " You must stand no ex- 
cuses, sir. I've already given her a sovereign, and the 
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pedlar saya she has bedding enough to stock a village, 
but her griping heart is such that she will give nothing to 
man or beast, even when paid." 

'•I'm used to command a rougher mistress, fiiend," 
replied Dick ; " in the meanwhile, just see to the poor boy 
and the post-horses outside ; they need shelter, I fear." 
Simon lighted a lantern, and gladly obeyed, for the poor 
beast which had done so much to save the sick gentleman's 
life, had only, as yet, been tethered to the shed that held 
the cold and hungry flock. 

" Now, missis," said Dick, addressing the old woman in 
her sullen corner, " we need what you have — a good bed 
for this poor gentleman. If youll make haste and bring 
it, I will add a sovereign to the one already given to 
you." 

" I ain't got no better to give," she said, " the man's 
the best I have. Folks, the country round, know how 
poor and lone I've bin since old Ben died." 

" I'll judge for myself," replied Dick with much deter- 
mination. So saying, he fetched a candle, and went 
towards the staircase door. The old woman hobbled after 
him with incredible swiftness. 

" Come back — ^thee shan't go ; I tell thee I've nothing 
more." But Dick, imheeding this wicked untruth, went 
quietly up the staircase, and entered a low-roofed bed- 
chamber, about as wide and as cold as a bam. 

"Now," he said, turning round to her, for the old 
woman had followed up the stairs, " this is a case of life 
and death, and a bed we must have ; I shall therefore 
take one — so if you like to help me to what I need, you 
can. ; if not, stand back, for I'm a man, that when I say 
a thing, I do it." 

The old mistress of the mill saw so much determina- 
tion in the seaman's weather-beaten face, as to at once 
assent to his demand, provided he would quit the room, 
and stand by the stairs-head ; — a wish with which he 
immediately complied, as he had no desire to pry into 
the old woman's miserly secrets; though he could but 
smile as he stood there, to see what an amount of feather- 
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beds was piled upon her huge old bedstead, what a store 
of blankets were heaped together in a closet, and how a 
great chest she unlocked with a rusty key was fiiU of 
household linen to the very top. Indeed, the entire 
room had all the appearance of a broker's shop, for it was 
heaped from end to end with a miscellany of all possible 
things — old spinning-wheels, old saddles, old tea-trays, 
stirrups and bridles, crockery ware, old curtains, boots and 
hats, and a hundred such things. 

Dick's first idea had been to have Mr. "Wye removed 
to this upper chamber ; but when he looked round and 
saw that there was no fire-place, and that the snow 
dripped through the broken thatch, he thought differ- 
ently, and proceeded to carry the feather-bed and blankets 
which the old woman had selected, quickly down stairs. 
"Whilst descending thus burdened, she touched him, and 
said in a whisper, — 

" Thee won't be saying a word to 'em below, eh ? I'm 
alone, yo see ; and folks *d be eating my heart out o* 
me. 

" Not I," replied Dick ; " though, for the future, try 
and speak the truth. A lie never does good, or comes to 
good — as you'll find, mistress." 

A bed was now made for the poor gentleman by 
placing chairs even with the settle, and on these the 
feather bed. In this he was placed, and an old green 
curtain swung across from the back of the settle, to keep 
out noise and light. In all this duty Colonel Claycross 
was most skilful and tender, and was ably assisted by 
the pedlar's wife, who had consigned her baby to the care 
of her husband. Nor was Lilian forgotten. Her pain 
assuaged, she again dropped into a deep sleep, and was 
carried upstairs, and laid in the old woman's bed. 

Day weua now breaking, and the snow had ceased. As 
soon as some coffee had been made and partaken of, the 
shepherd, the pedlar, and the post-boy set off to make 
their way to Salt wood Mill ; for Colonel Claycross con- 
sidered it not improbable that they would find Mr. 
Jesmond, a skilful surgeon of the district, sheltering 
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there, as he had seen him riding tow^ards the mill the 
previous evening. Simon would have accompanied these 
good people on their perilous way, but he was far too 
spent and indisposed ; he therefore nursed himself in one 
of the wide chimney-comers ; the happier that he had 
found, upon making search, a good stable and fodder for 
the horses, that of Colonel Claycross included. Dick 
stayed too, for he looked upon himself as the special pro- 
tector of the sick gentleman and his little daughter. 
Indeed, there was no need that he should leave them ; 
for Salt wood Mill lay on the road to Wyecote, and one of 
the honest miller's sons would be certain to go thither 
immediately, and break out the sad intelligence to the 
poor anxious lady. In this way, the cold, dull, snowy 
day wore on ; Lilian's papa was very bad, though bled 
and bled again ; life seemed ebbing fast, though all was 
done to save him that simple skill and appliances could 
yield. 

Thus, within and without the desolate house intense 
quiet reigned — unbroken except by the snow falling from 
the roof thatch, or the rush of the sweeping waters across 
the mill-dam. But the old woman, who had taken a 
great liking to Dick, and now attended to his least wish, 
kept up a warm and cheerful fire ; by this she dosed, 
whilst the others ministered to the sick man. The ped- 
lar's wife's baby slept, the beautiful parrot roosted 
solemnly and chilly on its perch, and to the side of 
Faithful, the shepherd's dog, nestled a little lamb, which 
its master had saved from perishing in the night's storm. 

So perilous were the huge snow-drifls to encounter, 
that it was past noon when the men and boy reached 
Saltwood Mill Though seen under a heavy sombre sky, 
it was such a cheerful-looking place as to be a sort of 
welcome in itself For its warm fires glowed out upon 
the icy mill-dam, the chimneys' smoke spread wide and 
far, and the very house-door — partly opened — seemed to 
say, '• Come in, and welcome." 

They were soon within and their tale told. It excited 
the deepest sympathy, and led to measures for immediate 
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aid ; for, as Colonel Claycross had surmised, Mr. Jesmond 
was fortunately there, having been detained by the storm, 
and the miller's four stalwart sons were also at home, it 
being impossible on such a day to work in field or mill. 
The doctor's first question of the shepherd was, if 
Mr. Wye had been bled. He was, of course, answered in 
the affirmative. 

"Thank God!'' replied the good doctor; "there is 
hope then. Let us now do our part." 

It was done ; for to say nothing of the doctor, old 
John Saltwood had a brain as clear as the summer waters 
of his own mill-dam. The mill and farm servants were 
summoned. Three waggons and a huge roller were 
horsed so as to go before and beat a way ; some sheep- 
hurdles were bound together, and on these were laid 
mattresses and bedding, covered by a rick-cloth ; dogs 
were loosed and lanterns prepared. These were to go 
onwards to Hartlow Mill, accompanied by the doctor and 
the miller, and two of his sons. His pther two sons 
agreed to make their dangerous way across the moors to 
Wyecote, to break out, as tenderly as might be, the sad 
intelligence to the poor lady. Several neighbouring cot- 
tagers volunteered to go, if possible, to the distant village 
where Mr. Jesmond lived, to procure such medicine as he 
would need, as well as the aid of another skilful surgeon. 

As soon as the bustle of these departures was over, 
the good old miller's wife and his beautiful young daugh- 
ter Alice, not only saw to the rest and refreshment of 
the poor travellers, but set quickly to prepare their best 
bedchamber for the sick gentleman, in case it were possible 
to bring him thither. A fine fire Koon glowed in its 
wide grate, warm carpets were spread, and fair lavendered 
linen decked both bed and toilet. It was a charming 
room for the weary hours of sickness. 

It was quite nightfall before Mr. Jesmond and the 
others reached the desolate grinding-mill. Here the 
surgeon found Mr. Wye worse than he expected, though 
there was still a little hope that he might be saved. 
This little hope arose entirely from the patient and 
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devoted care Colonel Claycross had shown, for otherwise 
Lilian's papa must have died hours before ; but avoiding 
anything like thanks, or even a recognition of his kindly 
aid, the Colonel withdrew as soon as the doctor 
arrived, saddled his horse with his own hands, called his 
dogs, and rode silently away into the snowy perils of the 
moors. He had been taciturn throughout ; had said but 
little, except in reference to the immediate duty before 
him ; and now departed when many thanks would have 
been his. 

In the middle of the night another surgeon arrived 
and the needed medicines. Both gentlemen together 
plied their skill in behalf of Mr. Wye and his little 
daughter, for Lilian was now really ill, though not 
seriously like her papa. Thus this usually desolate place 
was full of the deepest human interests : the noble-hearted 
seaman never ceased his devoted care and watchfulness ; 
the pedlar's young wife, untutored as she was, divided 
her solicitude between her baby and the little child ; 
good old Simon, hobbling about, was here, there, and 
everywhere, fetching wood and water and other things ; 
even Nelly Crossthom, the mistress of the old mill, began 
to grow a little human ; and old Faithful beautifully per- 
formed his part of dumb humanity, for the lamb, fed 
with some warm milk, nestled closer and closer to him, 
and thrived in the warmth of the chimney-comer. 

The distance between Saltwood and Wyecote was full 
ten miles, over a road all but impassable. The young 
Saltwoods were therefore long in accomplishing their 
journey, more particularly as they had often to deviate 
far out of the direct way. It was, thus, midnight 
when they arrived. They found the entire household 
up, and in an expressible state of anxiety and alarm, 
for it had been ascertained that Mr. Wye and his 
little daughter had set off homewards from the country 
town in a postchaise, and rumours were afloat that they 
had perished on the moors. Relieved from her first 
dread terror, for which she on the instant fell upon her 
knees, and blessed the Great Preserver, the deai* lady 
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prepared at once to set off on horseback to her husband. 
Her household tried to dissuade her, as did her young and 
only unmarried sister Cordelia Minster, who, as already 
said, had come from Staffordshire to be her visitor, during 
LUian's absence. But this good lady was firm in her 
resolve ; she was from habit a courageous horsewoman, 
and had thus no fear. As soon, therefore, as the miller's 
sons had refreshed themselves, she set forth accompanied 
by them, the coachman, and Ealph. The perils were 
such as few women would have encountered ; but she 
braved them all, and reached the mill in saiety next 
morning. 

She found her husband delirious and unconscious, 
though skilfully attended. Her little daughter she did 
not see, as Lilian, about an hour before had been sent 
onward to be nursed at Saltwood Mill 

Thus for five or six days, Lilian's mamma watched 
beside her husband in this desolate scene. His disease 
then took a turn, and he was declared out of danger, 
though still extremely ilL As soon as this was the case, he 
was removed in a litter to Saltwood Mill, and remained 
there till his recovery was advanced, which was not the 
case for many weeks. 

In this way the winter waned into the sunny days of 
spring. In the interval Lilian had been far from well ; 
for though conveyed home, and tenderly nursed by her 
aunt Cordelia and the good servants, her frost-bitten feet 
and hands were a cause of great suffering. But for the 
weeks she lay comparatively helpless, she was as cheerful 
and happy as a little girl could be. For the pets were 
all goodness. Flamingo neither pouted nor was sulky ; 
but did all that was funny, pretty, and good tempered. 
I am very sure that he knew his little mistress was not 
well, for sometimes he would draw his paw across her 
face, feel her pulse just as a doctor, or lay down his little 
queer, old-fashioned face on the pillow beside her. As 
for Chico, he barked a little silvery bark nearly all the 
day, skipped about like a sprite as he was, and for the 
rest ^f the time slept on the couch, coiled up beside his 
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darling mistress. The rest of the pets were equally good ; 
and Sim and Tim purred vastly, and bunched themselves 
up like great pincushions for many hours at a time. 

As soon as the snow was in a degree melted, a party of 
villagers went forth to the moor, and rescued the broken 
chaise from the drift, and the nice presents it contained. 
In making this search, the missing post-horse was found, 
and was buried in a grave made on the moor. Then as 
the baltny spring stole on, the village children knowing 
Lilian's love of flowers, and her comparatively helpless 
state, went into the copses and brought her thence the 
freshest and sweetest of spring flowers. She received 
these, as she \iv\ been taught, with loving heart and 
gracious words ', lov sweet behaviour is as much the due 
for little beneflts received, as for those of more account. 

There was now but one small trouble oppressing the 
little child's heart. Poor Poll the parrot was very poorly. 
He had suffered much from the severe cold, and Dick 
Bedbum, in order to nurse him, had removed him from 
Hartlow Mill to Quarr. But even this small shadow 
was to pass away. 

One day in the middle of April, Dick Bedbum brought 
him to Wyecote in a grand new cage. He looked lovely, 
and was in famous health and spirits ; for no sooner did 
he come into the library where his little mistress sat, 
than he began to scream — 

" Lilian ! pretty Lilian ! I love Lilian." Every pet 
stared, and Flamingo naughtily grinned. 

That same evening the nearly recovered gentleman 
came home, and the dear family, through God's great 
mercy, were again gathered into one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAT AND ITS BLOOMS 

The gratitnde of Lilian's parents to those who had 
rendered service in the perils of the great snowstorm and 
subsequently, was as noble as it was boundless ; not one 
was forgotten. For as soon as his state permittfed him 
to think of extraneous things, Mr. Wye had sent Dick 
Kedbum to the town where Simon's master lived, to 
thank him and his wife for their great kindness, to reim- 
burse the former to the full for the loss of his chaise 
and horse, to expreas his wish of becoming possessed of 
the poor animal which had borne him to Hartlow Mill, 
and more than all, his strong desire that good old Simon 
would bring it home in person, as soon as he, Mr. Wye, 
should be able to return to Wyecote. All this was so 
arranged; and Simon rode old Frisk across the moors, 
about a week after that gentleman's return. When he 
had been treated to a nice dinner in the servants' hall, 
he was ushered into the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Wye. 
Conjointly, and in the kindest manner they thanked the 
worthy creature, and broke it out to him, that an annuity 
ot £20 a year had been settled upon him for life, as well 
as the use of a cottage and garden rent free. 

" Dear me ! dear me, sir," replied the astonished old 
man^ '* this be a deal more than I'm deserving of. Dear 
me, sir; I did'nt think of no reward— only the duty 
o' serving a fellow cre'tur — though begging pardon for 
the liberty I take in saying so." 

" We must do (yu/r duty, Simon," said Mrs. Wye, with 
great feeling; "but for your goodness, I should have 
been at this moment both husbandless and childless." 

** There, there, ma'am, don't drop a tear; thank God, 
I was able to serve you. For the rest, as it be your 
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will, I will, with many humble thanks, accept the bit 
o' money ; for I can with it pay for help, and so keep out 
o' th* saddle at night. About the cottage, I can't pre- 
cisely say anything ; for Betty and I have been going to 
leave master and missis these twenty years, and ain't 
gone yet : we can't get our hearts to it, they be so kind. 
But now things be this way, I'll speak to her." 

Mr. and Mrs. Wye smiled. 

"I think I would, Simon, and get married too;" said 
the former. " You shall both have a good cottage, and 
it will give me real pleasure to render you a service at 
any time." 

" Service, sir," repeated Simon. " Why, if you had'nt 
said a word about the 'nuity, or the cottage, I should 
have, though you'd done me a great one already." 

** In what way." 

" Why, sir, thinking as you've done of poor old Frisk ! 
for Tm sure if a dumb cre'tur deserves rest — he does. A 
patient good dumb thing it is, as ever man rodej and 
many a weary mile it's run through winter's cold and 
summer's heat. Ay, sir, it's like doing a service to 
me to do it to old Frisk; and right comforting to think 
that he'll have no more five-mUe ridges to climb, and 
never know whip and spur again. Oh, sir, I so get to 
love the cre'turs I ride, that being good to them is being 
good to me." 

" I admire your humanity, Simon," replied the lady ; 
" for my husband and I are quite of opinion, that kindness 
even to the smallest thing that feels, is a great human 
duty. This is why we have thought it well to surround 
our little daughter with so many living pets, so that from 
daily habit she may learn this; for I should not only 
severely reprove her for an unkindness to them, but also 
even for a rudeness or discourtesy. Thus, Simon, you 
may be sure that your old favourite will be well cared 
for, and will have little to do but graze and rest." 

Well, ma'am, a little work would do him no harm. 
Indeed, I think Frisk would like it; for I don't think 
cre'turs, or people, be the happier for being idle. But 
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this as you please. Now, ma'am, IVe one great favour 
to ask: and I hope that you won't be offended at the 
liberty I take in asking it." Simon paused here, and 
looked bashfully on the ground. 

Slowly, word by word, the favour was expressed : it 
was that he might call sometimes to see the " little lady," 
and that if he and Betty settled in the village, she might 
be permitted to visit their cottage. 

Consent was instantly and kindly given ; and Lilian 
herself sent for, that she might, in person, promise old 
Simon. So she came running in with the pets, to the 
great delight of the old man. 

** Thank you, miss," he said, when she had promised ; 
" I shall be leaving master and missis now, that's certain : 
and so will Betty : and I hope you'll be honouring us with 
your company at tea sometimes, for Betty's a nice hand 
at toffy and things o' that sweet kind, as children like." 

Lilian promised, and Simon, after many bows and 
words of thanks, withdrew, the happiest and most grateful 
of old men. 

Nor was any one else forgotten in this rightful duty of 
grateful remembrance. The pedlar and his young wife 
were aided in establishing themselves in a little shop in 
the nearest town — there to sell linen- drapery, and general 
goods — and where they had soon a capital trade. A 
handsome present was sent by the hands of Dick Redbimi 
to the old mistress of Hartlow Mill, as well as to the kind 
old shepherd ; and one of the first drives Mr. "Wye took, 
was to Colonel Claycross's shooting-box on the moors, 
but he was absent in London, and had been so since a 
week or two after that of the terrible storm. The woman 
and groom who kept his solitary house, said his address 
was unknown to them. So there, for a time, the matter 
ended. 

With the approach of May, Mr. and Mrs. Wye resolved 
to gathen their friends around them, and amidst its buds 
and blooms, rejoice in the great happiness that was theirs. 
Lawrence, now grown fet and strong, was to come home 
just previous, in the care of Bonner, and the matter was 
F 2 
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80 arranged, as to make it one of delightful surprise to 
Lilian. In preparation, Mr. Wye himself, unknown to 
Lilian, rode over to Moorbrook &irm, bought Ross, the 
iron-grey pony, settled that it should be led to a certain 
place on the moor on a certain evening, and wrote to his 
saddler in the neighbouring town for a new saddle and 
bridle, which, when done, were to be sent to Moorbrook. 
Some days after this wore on, and then one noon, whilst 
Lilian was taking her drawing lesson in her mamma's 
studio, Ralph drove out of the courtyard to meet the 
coach that evening at the cross road on the moors. 
Mrs. Wye heard him depart, and smiled, as she bent over 
her happy little child. 

" My dear," she said, in her usual gentle way when the 
lesson was at an end, " your papa and I think of giving 
you a little treat this evening. Your aunt is going to 
spend it at the parsonage, and we shall therefore drive to 
the old moss-rocks on the moor. You can accompany us, 
^nd ride Greybeard." 

" Oh ! thank you ; I shall like to go. I only wish 
Lawrence were here, it is so nice a place !" 

" Well that will soon be ; now if I were you, as time 
flies so quickly, I would employ the afternoon in putting 
the little turret-chamber in order. Jane, the housemaid, 
tells me that she cleaned it nicely yesterday, so that you 
have nothing to do but to place the forniture, put 
flowers in the glasses and vases, and if you like, I will 
give you some coloured sketches to nail up, some ends 
of wax tapers for the dolls' candlesticks, and get Jane to 
look out some pieces of carpet from Bonner's store-closet, 
*f needful." 

The child wound her arms in thanks about her mother's 
neck. Then, as if some doubt crossed her mind, she 
whispered, " But won't the flowers fade, mamma, by the 
time Lawrence comes]" 

" Perhaps so ; but the garden will hold plenty more 
for you to renew them. Besides, it is always well to 
complete any piece of work, if the means be at hand, no 
matter though it relates only to a play-room, like the 
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turret chamber. Small things should be a reflectjon of 
great ones, and a lady's chamber is always presumed to 
be in order." 

Thus talking, Mrs. Wye opened a large portfolio, and 
selected some water-colour sketches of rustic scenery, 
children at play, animals and wild flowers, and fruit. 
These she gave to Lilian, with several other things for 
decoration, so that as soon as she had dined, the little girl 
went upstairs to perform her task. 

It was such a pretty chamber. It had a deep bay 
window, a grate with wide hobs, and a large closet. 
Jane came and brought a piece of nice new carpet and 
laid it on the floor, helped Lilian to dust the many dolls, 
and children's chairs, the ditto tables, the dolls' four-post 
bedstead, cots, and cradles, the old spinet, and to put a 
nice clean cover on the wide couch, set there that the 
children might rest on it if tired of play. Though this 
helped, there remained much for Lilian to do. There 
were seven dolls to dress in clean clothes, the dinner, tea, 
and dessert china services in the closet to dust, flowers to 
gather, and pictures to be nailed up. As Jane left the 
room to fetch a hammer and some tin tacks, both fla- 
mingo and Chico, who had been scratching at the door, 
came bounding in. In a moment the monkey was on the 
top of the old spinet, against which his little mistress leant 
considering her pictures, and the places in which she 
Bhould put them. He slipped his paw into her hand — ^his 
ordinary way of soliciting attention, and it was responded 
to in an instant. For his little mistress stooping down 
her sweet face scratched him behind his ear, whereupon 
Chico barked for a little share of attention in his turn. 

" "Will poppet help missy to nail up these pictures ?" said 
Lilian to the queer little fellow. The monkey put his 
paw up to his chin, as though to consider what he did not 
quite understand. " I mean," said Lilian, who from great 
habit, could read all these little dumb doubts and signs, 
" will monkey hold the nails whilst missy knocks others 
in the pictures T Still he seemed puzzled, and rested his 
queer little head in his paw ; but the instant Jane came 
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in with the tacks, he understood it all. With a strange 
sagacity that betokened both memory and reflection, he 
leapt down, opened the bottom drawer of a doll's chest of 
drawers, wherein Lilian was in the habit of storing his 
little coat and other things, in which, for the sake of play, 
she sometimes, dressed him. From this he took a little 
linen apron with a deep pocket, which he had sometimes 
worn when playing the part of barber. He then leapt 
back on to the spinet, with comical gravity put the apron 
on, brought the strings round his body, held them for 
Jane to tie, put all the tacks into the pocket, and selecting 
one, held it between the thumb and forefinger of his 
pretty paw, with a sly yet patient gravity that was 
beautiful to see. Enchanted with his goodness, Lilian 
laughed and caressed him by turns. 

They were thus merry in that sweet old chamber, when 
Eachel the laundr3rmaid brought in quite a basket of 
clothes she had been washing and ironing for the dolls, 
with a kindness that only showed how Lilian was loved. 
Part of these she stowed away in their respective drawers 
— for Lilian, like a well-bred little gentlewoman, was very 
orderly — the rest she was so good as to stay and put in 
use : such as sheets upon the four-post bed and cradles, 
curtains to the dolls' house windows, muslins round the 
toilet-tables, and anti-macassars on the chairs and sofas. 
The remainder were dolls' garments to be worn that 
afternoon ; these she did not touch, for, as she said, " her 
fingers were but clumsy." 

But Lilian thanked her, and said "the rest did not 
matter, as her aunt Cordelia had promised to come and 
dress the dolls when the room was finished." So Eachel 
went, and then Lilian completing her task, was about to 
run down stairs to ask the gardener to gather her some 
flowers, when good Hannah the fat cook came in, bringing 
with her cakes and tarts and other nice things for the 
children's closet ; for she, as well as all the other servants, 
knew that Lawrence was coming that same evening, and 
one of her hobbies was, to keep this closet supplied with 
trifling dainties. So Hannah sinking down on to a chair 
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to rest herself, for she was very fat and the turret stairs 
were steep and winding, admired everything, and at last 
hazarded a conjecture, that when Lawrence came, it would 
not be possible to keep the chamber so orderly. 

" Perhaps not," repHed Lilian, " for we're going to play 
at a great many things. We shall roast some meat and 
make a pudding ; yet I don't think that Lawrence will 
like to do anything to vex me." 

" He ought not, my darling," said Hannah, with deep 
love ; for she had lived in this old house for many years. 
Then when she had gathered the little child to her, and 
caressed her with the tenderness of a mother, she went. 

Lilian now ran down into the garden. William, the 
gardener, cut her a great bunch of lovely flowers, selected 
her some nice plants from one of his greenhouses, was so 
good as to bring them upstairs into the turret chamber, 
and when there, helped Lilian to arrange them. All this 
finished. Miss Minster came and dressed a large part of 
the dolls in a brilliant evening costume, Lilian preparing 
them for these finishing touches by her motherly duty of 
clothing them in nice clean under-garments, and arranging 
their hair. For as her mamma had often told her, cowr 
pleieness was a needful principle in regard to a woman's 
attire, whatever her age or station might be ; and that 
fine outer clothes needed nice inner clothes, or else the 
beauty was only half perfected. 

It was a pretty sight to see this little girl sitting on a 
stool at her aunt Cordelia's feet — Cordelia herself being 
80 very young and fair — tying some garment on to a large 
flaxen- headed doll, the last undressed one of the seven. 
Indeed, it was a pleasant picture altogether ; for the 
descending sun fell rich and brightly through the most 
western of the ivied casements, flooded the floor, lit up 
the flowers and pretty coloured pictures, warmed Chico as 
he slept curled up at Lilian's feet, and showed happy, 
pretty Punchinello, as with his barber's apron yet on, he 
sat in one of the doll's arm-chairs, and cracked some nuts 
his " missy " had put into his pocket. 

When all was finished, Lilian's papa and mamma camo 
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up, from their quiet walk on a shaded terrace of the 
garden, to sec the turret -chamber. Very pleased they 
were, especially with Punchinello, and with the dolls in 
their grand toilet. Indeed, it was altogether such a 
pretty picture of childish innocence and beauty, that 
Mrs. "Wye resolved to paint a sketch of it, when Lawrence 
should come. Lilian's papa was equally pleased, and said 
so as he stooped down to kiss her. 

" Oh ! I wish Lawrence could come to-night to see it," 
said Lilian, half moum^illy to herself, as her papa lifted 
her for a moment into his arms. 

" "Well, Lily, stranger wishes than this come to pass 
sometimes — ^we shall see ;" he smiled as he spoke, but 
Lilian did not think that he was in earnest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wye's dinner-hour was now come, and 
whilst they dined, Lilian took her tea in the nursery with 
Jane. A due time after, all was ready, and the little 
party set out on its way to the moor. Mr. and Mrs. "Wye 
driven by George in an open carriage, and Lilian riding 
Greybeard. To her saddle-bow a little basket was hung, 
in this sat Chico ; whilst the other dogs, in their great 
joy, ran hither and thither. 

It was a warm, soft, balmy evening, the air perfumed 
by countless flowers, and Nature everywhere radiant in 
her vernal loveliness. Their way lay partly through the 
village, from thence up a hilly shaded lane to the moor. 
As the carriage passed the desolate old red brick house 
already mentioned, Mr. "Wye perceived that some brick- 
layers and carpenters were at work inside it, and a man 
outside was thinning, in some degree, tUe immense over- 
growth of darkening shrubs. He made some quiet 
remark to his wife concerning it; but as the carriage 
drove up the lane, Lilian riding on before, they met good 
old John Oakleaf, the landlord of the viUage inn, who 
had much to say on the subject. John was returning 
from one of his fields with a hoe in his hand, and looked 
just what an English landlord does when fat, good- 
tempered, warm, and without his coat. After some talk 
about Lilian, who was a great favourite with John, his 
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crops, and his ''missis," he asked Mr. "Wye if he knew the 
wonderful news. 

**I suppose it's what IVe just now seen," replied 
Mr. "Wye, " the repairs doing to the Old Red House." 

" Repairs," repeated John, with great indignation, 
" don't call 'em by that name — ^proppings-up, sir, that's it. 
If they were what / call repairs, sir, there would be 

some reason to think them honest men ; as it is " 

Here Mr. Oakleaf finished with a whistle. 

" I hear," continued Mr. "Wye, " that the two old men 
are coming to occupy it themselves. In some respects 
I am sorry for this : but happily in this country, John, 
every man's house is his castle, and so the matter cannot 
be helped." 

" Ay, sir," said John, " to occupy it outwardly — ^that 
all the world may know. But my 'pinion is, sir, that one 
of these men has occupied it much more and oftener 
than he'd like others to suspect. I peeped round the 
first morning Ash, the carpenter, went in, and saw, by 
cinders in the grates, some of them newly burnt, and frag- 
ments of food in more than one cupboard, that there had 
been dwellers there." 

" Ah ! " ejaculated Mr. Wye, as though struck by a 
sudden idea of great interest ; " do you really think so, 
Oakleaf? I wish in a quiet way you would make this 
out. It may be of some moment to us by-and-by. For 
a light gleamed through the top of one of the shutters, 
the night of that business in the ruins, I saw it as I drove 

"Ay, sir, I can find a lad as saw more that night 
than those old men dream of. I'll see about it, sir." 

"Thank you, Oakleaf Now, I can tell you some 
news. I'm on my way to fetch young Quarr ; he comes 
from London to-day, in the care of Mrs. Bonner." 

" Sure-ly you don't mean to say so, sir," ejaculated old 
Oakleafi recoiling back in the road as he spoke, as though 
suddenly shot. Then, recovering, he waved his hat as 
men do at " harvest home." — " I heard that he had been 
found, and that Mj:s. "Wye's friends were taking care of 
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'em in London ; but I wasn't prepared quite for this. 
"Well, God be thanked, and both of you be blessed ; you 
ma'am especially, for your goodness to the orphan. 
Now ! I can't stay a moment longer — ^my Susan must 
hear this." 

Mr. Oakleaf departed, and George drove on. When 
the sleek horses had toiled their way up to the height of 
the moor, Lilian had dismounted, and sitting in a little 
flowery, grassy nook, was found nursing Chico, whilst 
Greybeard grazed hard by. She now remounted, and 
they proceeded onward across the undulating thymy 
sward, nnmarked, except by sheep-tracks or old lichen- 
covered rocks. If the evening was peaceful and full of 
golden beauty in the valleys below, here its peace had a 
deeper serenity, and its beauty a still more golden glory, 
like that which ravished the eyes of Christian, as he 
looked from afar upon the " mountains of the shining 
ones." It affected all things shadowed by its beauty. 
GHie little moorland birds piped in gladness their evening 
songs ; the young lambs frolicked up and down the 
heathery sward ; the little springs and rills trickled and 
leapt and gushed from out the shadow of the fern and 
rocks ; and the child, riding on before, with slackened 
reins and tresses waving in the wind, sang snatches of 
little childish songs — ^for her innocent heart was fall of 
peace and of love for all humanity. 

It was about half-past six o'clock when Lilian and her 
parents reached the old moss rocks on the moor. Here 
the latter alighted, intending, as they told LiK..a, to walk 
onward beside her pony as fax as the " Hoar Stones," 
whilst the carriage slowly followed. But before they 
proceeded to do this, the little girl again alighted, and 
with her mamma searched about for plants and lichens, 
for which these rocks were famous. They were very 
successful ; for nature, in the glorious month of May, 
covers even the most desolate places with her blooms. 
As they sought these, a bend in the rocks brought in 
view three or four children of some gipsy tribe, as ap- 
peared by their dark complexions and intensely black 
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hair. The eldest was a quick-witted lad of about twelve 
years old, who, seated on the sward beside a spring which 
trickled from the rocks, was forming little platters, cups, 
and bowls, from the moistened clay that lay around. 
These the other children filled with wild flowers, when 
they had set them in ornamental feishion on the sward. 
Struck by the skill of the little potter, who intent over 
his work, did not at first perceive his visitors, Mrs. Wye 
spoke to him and asked him his name. He answered 
bashfully that it was " Angel Yarrow.** 

** Then you're Aggy's grandson, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Wye. 

He said he was ; that his grandmother had gone 
onwards to the ''Hoar Stones,** and that they waited 
there for her. 

" What is she gone there for,** asked Mrs. Wye, struck 
by the singular coincidence. 

" I canna tell,'* replied the boy ; " she's been gone with 
her knitting there nigh since morning. I think it's old 
Madge, as be bedridden in our camp, that made her come 
so far upon the moor." 

Mrs. Wye said nothing further on the subject, but 
asked if the other children were his brothers and sisters. 

" No, I have none ; father's in 'Merica, and mother is 
dead." The boy, as he spoke, still went on forming a 
little cup or bowl, of more exact proportion than the rest. 
Seeing this, and struck by his singular dexterity and eye 
for form, the lady asked him if he had been taught, and if 
he loved such work. 

The boy's face was quite radiant with expression, as 
now, almost for the first time, he raised it up and looked 
at Mrs. Wye and the little girl. He said he liked form- 
ing such things better than any other sort of work ; 
though all he knew of it was once seeing some gipsy 
potters moulding pots on a common, where their tribe 
had encamped. 

" If you would like to learn," said Mrs. Wye, with 
great kindness, " and you would be a good boy, I will, 
for the sake of your grandmother^ who was kind to my 
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liusband when a lad of your age, speak to those who could 
have you taught not only how to make pottery, but how 
to paint it. I shall have an opportunity soon, and you 
must let me know." 

" You are the lady that lives down at the Hall in the 
valley, be you not V* was the abrupt question asked, 
instead of an answer given. 

" Yes." 

« And this you*re little girl T 

" Yes,— Lilian Wye." ' 

"Then she's the one grandmother says we're to be 
good too, if we meet her in the lanes or on the moors." 
iS&yiug this, the boy rose, took one of the little clay cups 
that had been drying in the sun, and on which he had 
drawn some rude figures with a lump of yellow earth, to 
be found hard by, and held it towards her with a frank 
good nature, worthy of a better gift, and of the fine 
human, though untutored, soul that spoke out in his 
remarkably expressive face. The other children thrust 
sprays of the heath-pea into it, and thus it was given to 
Lilian. She thanked them in her own sweet way, — ran 
off, and fetched her papa, who coming, gave them money, 
whilst Mrs. Wye bid them all to come to the Hall on 
the morrow, — Angel especially, to whom she would say 
more about being a potter. 

Lilian now remounted Greybeard, and they proceeded 
towards the " Hoar Stones," a Druidical pile of vast anti- 
quity. But these stood grey and solitary upon the wide 
green level of the moor, with nothing, as at first seemed, 
like life about them, except a flock of starlings, and a 
few wild bees, humming about their stony cells. Some- 
what disappointed at not finding the chaise already there, 
Mr. Wye took out his watch, but seeing it to be scarcely 
yet the time appointed, said so quietly to his wife, and 
they sat down together on a mossy fragment of the 
" Hoar Stones." Childlike, Lilian slipped down from the 
saddle, lifted Chico from out his little basket, left Grey- 
beard to do just as he pleased, and began to run about to 
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see all that was to be seen. Sometimes in the slanting 
shadows of the rocks, sometimes in the flooding glory of 
the sun, she ran np and down like a flitting bird on the 
wing ; Chico running, too, and barking his usual silvery 
barks ; and old Greybeard following like a dog. At 
length, in passing within the shadow of two grey rocks, 
placed angle-wise, she saw the old gipsy before her, seated 
on the ground, her knitting lying idly by her side — her 
face raised and intently watchful ; her hand uplifted, as 
though to aid in catching every sound ; her whole atti- 
tude and purpose looking like those of an American 
Indian, who watches in the depths of his eternal forests. 
Half terrified at what she saw, the child was moving 
away, when stretching out her hand, the gipsy drew her 
towards her. 

" Don't be frightened, little one," she said ; " come and 
sit beside me for a minute. It's only old Aggy — I have 
waited for thee, and I need thee." She made the child sit 
down beside her, and then resumed her listening attitude. 
She did not listen long now : in a few minutes there was 
heard the sound of carriage wheejs, then that of voices, 
then that of one calling, " Idly, Lily." 

" You're wanted now, my flower," said the old gipsy. 
"With this she rose, took Lilian by the hand, led her round 
to where the rocks looked out stern and grey upon the 
moors, and there, in a moment, to her breathless asto- 
nishment, Lilian met her little brother, face to face, — his 
arms were about her neck, his kisses on her wonder- 
stricken face. They did not heed the gipsy — did not see 
the gipsy ; they were all to one another in their innocent 
love and joy. 

" Dear lily," said Lawrence, " I am so pleased to come. 
You were so good to me, and brought me nice jam when 
I was ill ; and only think, your papa has bought me a 
pony j it was brought by an old farmer to the place 
where Ralph baited the horse." 

Lilian, in her great joy, began to cry. Lawrence, boy- 
like, wiped off the tears with the cuff of his coat ; still 
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sho cried on, and hid her face on his shoulder. But 
they were happy, baby tears — with not one of grief 
among them. 

The dear parents had followed on the boy's footsteps, 
as so did Mrs. Bonner, who was all eagerness to see 
Lilian ; and when they came round to this spot where 
these old " Hoar Stones" looked out so grey and desolate 
upon the moors, they beheld the children standing, as I 
have said, and the gipsy kneeling with her arms twined 
round both, as though they were one in her eyes — as 
though henceforth it was her task to shield them from 
every human ill. It was an attitude, that, in its expres- 
sion of an all-pervading, aJl-hovering maternal love, was 
worthy of the greatest sculptor. 

The presence of the lady and gentleman and their ser- 
vant broke the spell — if one it was. In an instant, 
Lilian was in Mrs. Bonner's arms, and the lady had 
drawn the boy again gently to her side. Aggy now 
stood tall and erect before the good gentleman. He had 
seen her several times since that memorable night in the 
Forge Valley, for she had travelled on foot four or five 
times to Salt wood Mill during his great illness, to make 
earnest and anxious inquiries after his health. Nor in turn 
had she been forgotten through that past chill winter. 

" This is very good of you, Aggy," said Mr. Wye, " to 
come so far to welcome our dear boy, for such I hope he 
will be to us all. I like it, for I fancy it to be a happy 
omen." 

" Old Madge, sir, would have me come," replied Aggy, 
with deep respect ; " she knew the day, though not the 
exact hour. But don't thee notice this spot, sir?" 

Mr. Wye looked round : " Ah I I think it was here — 
the country folks say — ^that the two poor lads who went 
off to India so many years ago — parted with their young 
brother, the great-grandfather of Lawrence." 

" Yes, sir, the very place ; and here, it has always been 
said, he, that would get back the property and build up 
the Ruined Hall, would come the day he set foot into the 
shire — and that here he would meet '' 
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" Enough, Aggy — enough," interrupted Lilian's papa, 
with much that was stem in his voice and manner ; " do 
not repeat such superstitious rubbish. Leave the child- 
ren to the pure innocence that is theirs, and the rest to 
time and the Divine will. If they grow up to be — the 
one a good man, the other a good woman, that will be 
enough for me ; for He in Heaven alone knows the 
future of his creatures. As you value my protection 
and regard, never hint this subject to either Lawrence or 
my child." 

" Nay, nay, sir," replied the gipsy, " I was but repeating 
to thee an old saying of the country side. My own words 
to them will ever be like the fresh snow on the moun- 
tains, dinna fear." She said this very earnestly ; still it 
was plain to see that she believed in the fond old super- 
stition, though asked to hide it in her breast. 

They now retraced their way round the rocks to where 
both the chaise and carriage stood, the children running 
on before to see the new pony, and Mrs. Wye talking 
with her good servant. Here another great surprise 
awaited Lilian — one which Lawrence had forgotten to 
mention to her ; for, casting her eyes upon the trunks 
and boxes heaped up on the chaise, she saw a large wicker 
basket, and in it a Persian cat of dazzling whiteness, and 
with a large bushy tail She was immensely astonished, 
but more so when told that this fine fellow was hers, and 
had been sent as a present by her uncle Richard. He 
was called "Whitetail," and was very tame. Nothing 
now would do but that she must be lifted up on to the 
chaise to feed it with bits of cake from Bonner's reticule, 
and to coax it. This last process turned out very satisfac- 
torily, and it was pronounced to be a " lovely creature." 

But nothing excited an interest equal to that of Bess, 
the new pony. He was such a pretty, docile animal, 
and so at home with Greybeard, that you would have 
ftincied that they had lived together all their previous 
lives. His colour, too, was so excellent, and his eye so 
kind, that it was plain to see that he would prove an 
immense fsivourite. When, therefore, Lilian had hugged 
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and coaxed him, examined the new saddle and little 
stirrups, and learnt from Lawrence that he had been 
lately taught to ride, and could ride well, she begged her 
mamma to let them both go on before, for it would be 
such a pleasure on that lovely evening. 

" Certainly, my dear," said her papa, who overheard 
the request, *' if you will not ride too fkr a-head of the 
carriage." 

" And go carefully down the moorland ridge," added 
her mamma, " and at the bottom wait for us ; for there 
we must get the ponies taken home, as we are going to 
drive on to Quarr, whither you and Lawrence will accom- 
pany us." 

" To Quarr, mamma ! Oh, how nice !" 

" Yes ; we promised Phoebe to take Lawrence to see 
her the first thing, and she awaits us, I believe, with tea 
set out in her parlour, and herself in grand costume. We 
did not like to tell you this, darling ; for, had we, you 
would perhaps have guessed our secret." 

The little child looked up into that darling mother's 
face. Already had this mother's goodness in contriving 
this most enchanting meeting with her little brother won 
her heart, and filled it with unspeakable gratitude and 
love : now it was added to a hundred-fold. With one 
hand she drew her mother's arm round her neck ; with 
the other Lawrence to the same fond shelter. Mrs. Wye 
understood the motive — ^read the sign. 

" You will be good to my little Lily ; will you not, 
Lawrence 1" she said, as she stooped and gathered them 
together in her arms. 

" Yes, Mrs. — ^," began the boy. 

"Not Mrs. — dear," interrupted the lady, "but from 
this time mamma, if you please to be my little son." 

"Oh yes, I will, indeed, mamma, be very good to Lily 
all my life. She brought me jam when I was ill, and was 
so very kind — oh no, mamma, nobody shall hurt her." 
Lawrence spoke this with a resolution far beyond his 
years. 

" Thank you, my dear ; I believe you." 
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They now mounted their ponies, Chico was pnt into 
his little basket, this was transferred to Lawrence's saddle, 
and they rode onward, watched by the silent gipsy, the 
loving parents, and their servants. 

" Do you think the boy looks as though he came of the 
old race ? "asked Lilian's papa of the gipsy. 

" Ay, sir — ay, sir, and of the best part of 'em. Eyes 
and nose and face are all wonderfully like ; but what is 
better still, he's got, I'm sure, a spirit — a dauntless spirit, 
and child though he be, he'll need it, I think." 

" Perhaps so, Aggy ; but we'll all have care of him. 
For the rest, I hope you'll consent to what I pro- 
posed the other day, as to building you a hut on that 
piece of waste moorland near the woods. It will be 
better for you and Ma,dge than a damp cave or a 
tent." 

" Maybe, sir ; but I love the old free way, thank 
you." 

" At least, Aggy," said Mrs. Wye, " come to Wyecote 
when you can, and let me talk to you of your little 
grandson." She then spoke of Angel, and Aggy pleased 
that the lad had been noticed, told quite a little history 
of him, of his unconquerable passion for moulding and 
shaping everything that met his hand. She then asked 
Mrs. Wye to bring the children and visit the Gipsies' 
Cave in the Forge Valley ; for then she would see many 
cuiious little things he had made and dried in the sun. 
Mrs. Wye promised, and Aggy went on her way, saying 
that she had to visit Quarr that night. Ralph had by 
this time driven off with Bonner to Wyecote by a shorter 
though more hilly road ; and now Mr. and Mra Wye 
followed on the track of the children. 

They were far ahead across the wild waste of the moor, 
or, to say nothing of their own exquisite enjoyment of 
the beauty of the scene and evening, and the glad sense 
of uncontrolled liberty, they rode quickly on to try the 
pace of Ross, the new pony. This ascertained to be 
most excellent, they went on more quietly — sometimes 
even stopping to rest or to pat the pretty creatures, to 

Q 
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let them drink at some trickling spring, or crop a mouth- 
ful of the sweet s]>ort herbage. 

At last they reached the winding road, and began to de- 
scend. Somewhere about midway, it was joined by two 
other roads, leading downwards from other parts of the 
moor, the whole forming a sort of wide platform, from which 
most lovely glimpses of the country could be seen. Here 
they drew up Ross and Greybeard, whilst Lilian pointed 
out to Lawrence her dear old home, with its ivied gables 
and turrets, its twisted chimneys, its grey old belfrey, its 
wide terraces and flowery borders, its noble breadth of 
lawn sloping to the great pool, the island in the midst, 
the woodlands round, the wild moorland stretching be- 
yond ; and these all lighted more or less by the fading 
glory of the sinking sun. She was pointing out to him 
the casements of the chamber where she slept, those of 
her mamma's studio, and of the little turret where their 
revels were to be held, when they heard an approaching 
horse behind them. Turning simultaneously, they saw 
tliat the rider was an old man, dressed in a threadbare 
overcoat and rusty hat, who, drawing up his horse as 
soon as it was a pace in advance of the children, looked 
round upon them. He had received &om nature a harsh, 
cruel countenance; and now the signs of old age and 
present anger made it still look more evil and malign. 
It was a hideous and wicked face. 

" So, so ! " he said, addressing Lawrence as he moved 
his hand along the heavy horseman's whip he held, 
"you've come here, have you, to plague others, as you 
plagued me ; but it shan't be for long — ^you shan't raise 
the country agsdnst me, or set all the tenants of the 
estates to behave worse than they do. My son has a 
a legal claim over you, and shall soon enforce it; you 
shan't be long here." 

* " But he will stay," said Lilian, who, when occasions 
required, could evince a large share of spirit, "for my 
papa and mamma are his now, and he is my little brother. 
You shan't hurt him — 111 take care of him." Her eyes 
dilated as she spoke, and stretching out her hand, she 
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laid it upon those of Lawrence. She would have made 
her body a shield for him had it been necessaiy. 

With a quiet earnestness that was quite manly in its 
way, and quite diflferent to the ready, feminine anger of 
the little girl, the boy neither moved nor spoke, till 
again questioned as to his right of being there. 

" Why, my own, and one you cannot interfere with. 
My dear mamma never gave you any power over me; she 
told me so before she died. Pm sure I know nothing of 
you, except than when you came to our little home in 
the Isle of Wight, you always left her unhappy, and that, 
after her death, you put me to a school where I was 
treated very ill." The boy as if with a just contempt for 
sayiug any more to such a man, said quietly to the little 
girl, " Lily, dear, let us ride on." 

As their ponies moved past the horseman, he raised 
the hook-end of his heavy whip, and saying, " Till we can 
see what right the law will give — take <Aa^," — he struck 
it down with all the force he could. The blow missed 
Lawrence, for whom it was intended ; but catching the 
pretty hsmd that had been stretched out for his defence, 
laid it open with a frightful gash from the wrist to the 
thumb. The glove hung in tatters, and the blood 
spurted out in aXL directions. For an instant, when he 
saw what he had done, a look of vexation and regret 
flitted across the old man's face, though it was short- 
lived ; for ejaculating, " Pooh ! pooh 1 it was a wrong hit," 
he rode on, as quietly and unconcerned as though he had 
perpetrated no really cruel act. But it was an act whose 
retribution was to come — ^the best of all human retri- 
bution — ^good for evil — ^love for hate, as we shall see. 

The boy's first impulse seemed to be to spring upon 
the old man, and strike again, but the little girl, full of 
pain as she was, drew him back with her unhurt hand. 

** Don't, please, Lawrence ; it's only one of those very 
bad old men, named Lawley ; don't, please ; he'll only 
kill you if you follow him.*' Then, seeing his determina- 
tion, she added, " Please help me off the pony ; I am so 
sLok*" This changed the boy's purpose, for he saw the 
G 2 
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child was very pale. He lifted her down and half-carried 
her to a spring hard by; where, sitting on the grass 
together, he washed her hands, and strove to stanch the 
blood, by tying his little pink-checked handkerchief 
about it For some minutes she felt very sick and ill, 
and leant her head upon his shoulder ; but Lawrence 
was so beautifully good, and tied cool leaves upon her 
hand, and bound it up so nicely, that she soon felt 
better. 

•* We must not say anything to papa about this, I 
think, Lawrence," she said, presently. 

" Why not ? I am sure I shall — and ask him to let 
Ralph or George go for a constable." 

" No, please, you musn't. Mamma hides all she can 
from him about these old men, because he is always so 
very angry. The other day, when a poor man came to 
tell her how this one had taken oflf Ids cow for a very 
little sum he owed for rent, which he could have paid in 
a few days, she lent him the money to buy another, and 
told him to be silent about it to papa, as he had been so 
lately very ill ; and a vexation such as this would sure 
to be, might make him ill again." Thus this little 
creature pleaded. 

" Well, Lily, you're a dear little girl ; and I don't 
wonder that everybody loves you. But, though I won't 
say a word, because you ask me, I shall, at least, hate 
that old man more than I ever did." 

" But, dear little brother," said Lily, softly, " mamma 
says that we ought to hate nobody : that good people 
should only pity the bad ; that their crimes and sins and 
evil hearts are things more for regret than anger, and 
bring their own punishment ; and that it is always best to 
forgive those that injure us. So I'll try to forgive that 
old man for hurting my hand so very, very much." 

"But I can't, and won't, Lily," replied Lawrence, 
proudly ; " he might have struck me, and I should have 

thought no more about it ; but you ^ With a power 

of great self-control for one so young, he drew back the 
words upon his lips, as though they were too harsh for 
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Ler little ears ; and, instead of this, put his arm aboat 
her neck. It was a sweet thing thus to see, so early, his 
harsher nature subdue itself to her more gentle one. 

" Papa would just say what you do," said Lilian ; 
" for I don't think he would forgive any one that hurt 
me — and I'm sure not for a cut so very bad as this across 
my hand. So we won't let him know about it ; for 
mamma says it will be best for him not to have anything 

to do with or to say to those old men, till " She 

checked herself suddenly here, for she remembered the 
secret she had in some degree to keep. 

" Till when ? " asked Lawrence, curiously. 

She could not speak an untruth, so she answered 
somewhat awkwardly, "Oh, please don't ask me — I'll 
tell some day — ^indeed, I will." 

With this he seemed contented, — at least he said no 
more ; but, helping Lilian to rise and mount Greybeard, 
they renewed their descent of the moorland ridge, and 
were soon safely at the bottom ; here, in a few minutes' 
time, they were joined by the carriage. Whilst George 
summoned a labourer from the adjacent field to lead the 
ponies to the hall, and Mr. Wye held in the meanwhile 
the reins of the carriage-horses, Lilian drew her mamma 
aside, told her of her own and Lawrence's encounter with 
old Mr. Lawley, of his savage cruelty, and showed her 
her hand. Mrs. Wye was both alarmed and affected at 
the sight of such a wound, and seemed at first inclined to 
tell her husband of this gross outrage upon the innocent 
children ; but, upon consideration, she judged the better 
plan would be to conceal it, if practicable, and be more 
careful for the future that they went nowhere unat- 
tended. She therefore commended Lilian's patient 
fondness, kissed her tenderly, and Lawrence too for his 
kindness to his little sister, and said that both she and 
Bonner would try to cure the wound. 

They now set off on their way to Quarr, and reached it 
just as the last glory of the sun was waning on the 
moors. Yet here and there a fragment of this glory 
lingered on the rocks ; lighted up a chimney or a case- 
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ment of the Ruined House ; silvered in strips the gush- 
ing waters of the spring ; lay on the reedy pools ; and 
fell across the garden borders, where sweet old-fashioned 
flowers grew, rich in hue and full of perfumed love- 
liness. For yards away the air was scented by their 
bloom. 

Tea had been long set forth in grand array in the par 
lour, and Phoebe herself, dressed in one of her best gowns, 
sat in the sweet, calm sunlight beside her spinning-wheel ; 
but the wheel for once was idle, and her gaze intently 
fixed upon the path which led round the wing of the ruins. 
Every few minutes she rose, and, accompanied by the 
old hound, went towards the wicket, leant on it, and 
then came back again. Her heart was very full of 
gladness, and thus as she stood she often raised her hands 
in prayer to Him who had led her through so many 
shadows to the joy of such an hour. 

At length the carriage came in sight. Phoebe called 
to her grandson, but he was engaged at a distance and 
did not hear her, for Mr. Rich and Miss Minster had 
walked over from Wyecote, after an early tea, and Dick 
was now showing them the chapel in the paddock. Thus 
alone, the old servant of the Quarrs passed through the 
wicket and awaited the carriage; Sleuth in the mean 
while boimding over the wall, and running onward to 
meet and return with it. As soon as it stayed, and the 
first words of greeting over, Mr. Wye got out, lifted Law- 
rence down and placed him in Phoebe's outstretched 
arms. But scarcely could she caress him — scarcely hold 
him, for the hound, who, leaping up and down, had no 
restraint in its wild and strange delight. It recognised 
the old blood — and with low whines, full of the utmost 
expression, betokened its almost human welcome. 

" Well, Phoebe," said Mr. Wye, " here is our dear boy 
at last ; and may his coming be as much a blessing to 
those who love him, as of better days to this Ruined 
House." 

But Phoebe neither heard nor answered, only with a 
hungry love that could have no satiety — gazed, and 
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kissed, and gazed again, like one who, after years of 
desolation, looks once more on a long-lost face, or beholds 
with awe the resurrection of the dead. Mr. Wye 
was quite struck by the depth and earnestness of her 
manner, and by the still stranger sagacity of the poor 
hound. 

** Lawrence is very like the old race, Phoebe," he said ; 
" everybody is struck with the Hkeness ; and Sleuth has 
claimed him already." 

" Ay sir, Sleuth will cleave to him, you'll see ; it was 
always so in the old days. Ay sir, and then the child is 
so wonderfully like, that I can scarce believe I see 
aright ; it is as if his grandfather were still a boy at my 
side ; and those poor lads that went so many years ago 
to India " 

" Come, come, Phoebe," interrupted Mr. Wye, " no sad 
old memories to-night, — this is the b^inning, if I mistake 
not, of a new and brighter day. Now, let us go in, and 
have tea ; and see, here is some one else who must not be 
quite forgotten, now the boy is come;** he pointed to 
Lilian, who had crept fondly to her side. 

" Forget her — no sir, they are one in my heart ;" and 
the aged creature folded them in her arms. Then, 
seeing that Mr. and Mrs. Wye waited, she took the 
children by the hand, and led the way ; making, as she 
did so, many humble apologies, and giving many gratelul 
thanks. 

The tea was charmingly set forth in the quaint old 
parlour, with its carved buffet, its old hand-organ, its high- 
backed chairs, its spider-legged tables, its quaint pictures, 
and old glass and china ; for Phoebe was quite a gentle- 
woman in her way, — as her behaviour, her spotless table- 
cloth, her shining silver — for she had some relics of the 
old days, — ^and her rich vase of flowers set centre-wise 
amidst delicious cakes and sweet jams, all showed. 
Mr. Hich and Miss Minster now came in from the pad-» 
dock, and the latter proffering to make tea, Dick set to 
to wait and be serviceable, as Phoebe had purposely dis- 
missed the woman who waited upon her^ so as to insure 
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greater privacy to her honoured and beloved guests. In 
the interval, Mrs. Wye made some excuse to go upstairs 
with Lilian and Phoebe, and there she dressed the child's 
poor hand, not telling Phoebe that it had been more than 
incidentally hurt, and that the matter must, if possible, 
be hidden from Mr. Wye. Her pain thus lessened, and 
her heart made glad that her mamma had praised her 
gentle patience and fortitude, the little girl went happily 
down to tea. Phoebe would have now retired, but they 
all insisted that she should occupy the large arm-chair, 
and sit with Lilian and Lawrence on either side. This 
she did; for she was inexpressibly honoured and -beloved ; 
and all said, as the hour went by, with balmy fragrance 
stealing through the open casement, with twilight and its 
peace around, with the refreshing meal and happy talk, 
that they had never known a sweeter or more pleasant eve. 

Dick officiated capitally, and when all was over, 
removed the tea-things to the kitchen with the precision 
and neatness of a housemaid. He then, at a signal from 
Mr. Wye, invited the children into the garden, — an invita- 
tion they accepted with delight. Taking his pipe from 
a comer of the porch, he lighted it, and led the way into 
the sweet old turfy paddock j so soon sitting down on the 
lower of the lichen-covered chapel-steps, which wound 
up from the outside to the gallery and organ-loft within, 
he took Lilian on his knee, whilst Lawrence occupied 
the step above. Here they sat ; the old yew-trees casting 
a solemn shade around, whilst the rest of the scene lay 
silvered by the moon. 

Dick talked to them, and not only told them many 
things about his voyages, but also of his intention to 
remain in England till the close of autumn. He also said 
that they were both to be invited to spend a week at 
Saltwood Mill; but though these things were all very 
full of interest, another and far deeper one lay at their 
hearts. It came out at last. 

" Dear Dick," said Lilian, " Lawrence has whispered, 
and asked me to ask you. We want, please, to see the 
old nursery in the Ruins that Phoebe talked of whilst we 
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were at tea. So please get the keys and sbow us. Do ! 
there is a dear old Dick." 

" I really mustn't, if even I could, get them, for my 
old mother and your papa would both object, to say 
nothing of the place being very dangerous since the 
great snow-storm of the past winter. One of the main 
beams is very loose, and it might fall and be the death of 
those who ventured in.** 

Lilian was rather vexed, though her conscience told 
her that she had asked an improper thing, — one that her 
papa and mamma would have been sure to refuse, and 
which Dick was also quite right in negativing ; still she 
was chagrined, and rather naughtily evinced it, by not 
answering Dick when he spoke to her. He was soon 
hurt by this show of her displeasure. 

" Well, Miss," he said, as he put her down from his knee, 
*•' if you're offended with me I cannot help it. I only 
do my duty towards you, as I hope I always shall. The 
old building is really very dangerous, and, as many 
say, haunted, though I don't believe it. Indeed if my old 
mother followed my wish, she 'd leave it, though the part 
she is in is safe enough ; but she is very fond of Quarr, and 
so I never say a word. For the rest, I didn't think that 
the dear little lady for whom I brought Poll three thou- 
sand miles, would be so soon offended with old Dick." 

These words touched Lilian to the very heart. In a 
moment she was all penitence and tears, — all full of gentle 
entreaties to be forgiven. Forgiven ! oh yes ! she was, and 
pressed to the heart that loved her so truly and so well ! 

" Come ! no more tears, little one," said Dick, as he 
kissed the last away ; " let us have a walk round the flower- 
borders, — the stocks and violets make it smell like a spice- 
island." So saying he led the children to the garden. 

All this time Lawrence had never said a word, except 
to join in the entreaty for Lilian's forgiveness. His 
quiet reserve in respect to the question at issue, was in 
marked contrast to what had fallen from his little sister. 

They had walked up and down the garden and by the 
pools some time, when Dick sat down on the low wall 
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beside the wicket, to have a talk with George, who had 
come back with the carriage. Once here, he told the 
children that they might run round the ruins if they 
pleased, and they in no degree unwilling, called Sleuth 
and went. As Dick's back was towards them, and their 
curiosity intense, not a cranny or crevice escaped their 
sharp little eyes. Passing through the wicket, and thus of 
course by the outer side of the ruins, the little oriel or 
closet, out of which the crab-tree grew, first attracted their 
attention ; next, the two blocked-up windows in the gable 
of the main- side ; and then, turning the comer, they had 
gained quite the rear of the building, and the plot of 
shaven turf which lay betwixt it, and the low stone wall 
that bounded the road running beneath Quarr Bocks. 
This part lay very much in shadow, and here the children 
stayed. 

"Lily," said Lawrence, in a breathless whisper, as he 
put his arm round her neck to draw her closer, " don't 
you think you should like to see inside this place 1" 

" Oh ! very, very much," replied Lilian with equal 
intensity. " I would give a great deal to see every bit of 
it ; but they never will let ua, so it is no use our 
wishing." 

" But we might see it without anyone knowing," said 
Lawrence, with characteristic firmness; " there is a hole in 
that place where the crab^tree grows, through which I 
could creep and pull you in after me ; so some day if you 
don't tell anybody, we'll come and try." 

" Oh ! I won't tell anybody, Lawrence ; but wouldn't it 
be naughty for us to disobey papa and mamma?" 

Lawrence was a little abashed at this question, but he 
had a boy's true answer ready. " I don't think that there 
would be any harm ; they only say so because they think 
that we should get hurt — ^but we shouldn't. We could 
creep very gently up the old stairs and along the broken 
floors, and should take no harm. Wouldn't it be nice ]" 

" Oh 1 quite beautiful," replied Lilian as she drew closer 
to her little brother's side ; " but — ^but don't you think 
that it would be a pity to vex dear mpmma V* 
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"It won't vex her — ^because she won't know it," was 
the rather naughty answer. " Besides, I want to see if 
there is any secret in the old place ; everybody is so still 
about it — even you, Lily. But I don't mind. I know 
enough from my mamma that it may one day be mine j 
and if it isn't I don't care. I will learn now — and work 
when I get a man. I am sure I shall work hard, because 
it will be for a secret that I have." 

" Oh ! do tell me, Lawrence ; I will keep it, that I will 
I should so like to know it." 

" 'No I I won't tell you, Lily — ^though I've thought of 
it ever since the night you brought me the jam. But I 
toiU tell you one day." As he said this he drew her yet 
a little closer to him, and kissed the face that looked up 
into his own with so much childish innocence and love — 
and then with a boy's wild bound of delight, he sprang 
forward along the mossy -sward. 

About midway in this little paddock, and within a few 
yards of the ruined house, was a hillock or mound of con- 
siderable height, formed of loosened stones, rafters, and 
lintels from the ruins, of fragments blown from the 
rocks, and of an accumulated dibris of household ware ; 
its unsightliness was concealed by a long growth of shrubs, 
grass and nettles, though it was still steep and difficult 
to climb, from the sharp and loosened nature of the frag- 
ments of which it was composed^ Lilian and Lawrence, 
with the usual curiosity of children, wanted to see the 
top ; but the former finding it difficult to ascend, remained 
at the bottom, whilst Lawrence ventured up, accompanied 
by Sleuth, to whom the hillock seemed particularly well 
known. He was gone some minutes, during which time 
the hound, who had run up before the boy, burst out into 
one of those sudden bays, that were so awful when heard 
by night, and which the rooks gathering up, echoed back 
again. No one within the house seemed to hear it, not 
even Dick ; but Lilian heard it, and knowing the cause, 
waited with breathless impatience for Lawrence's return. 
He came down at length very quietly, as though he had 
matter for thought. 
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"Oh! what did you hear — what did you see, dear 
Lorry 1" were the little girl's first words, as she peered up 
into the boy's thoughtful face, — " something I am sure, for 
Sleuth's bay was dreadful." 

He made no answer ; but said, " What do you think 
I did ]" She shook her head ; she was very anxious and 
very pale. 

"You know that there is an old thorn-tree growing 
from the top 1 Well, I climbed from a branch of that on 
to the ruined casement, — I was always a capital climber 
Lily : and what do you think I saw 1" 

She was chill with fear, and hid her face close to his. 

" Why, a light in the depths of the ruins below, and a 
passing figure picking its way along the scattered bricks 
and beams in the direction of Phoebe's parlour." 

"Who could it be 1 —what for '?— do tell me." Her chill 
terror was so great that she clung to Lawrence for pro- 
tection. 

" No, I had better not, — ^you'll always be frightened if 
I do." 

" No I won't — do tell me." 

He raised her hand ; and with that tendency to the 
use of metaphor so instinctive to children, laid his finger 
on her injured hand. 

" What him-^that bad old man ? Oh ! let us run in 
and tell papa, that there are people in the ruins." 

No, don't, Lily. If you do, they will perhaps be vexed 
that I climbed up to such a dangerous place ; for the 
rotten window-frame shook very much — and they won't 
let either of us ever come to Quarr again. Besides, if we 
were not to tell your papa of your hand, we must not tell 
him of this. No ! don't let us say anything, and we will 
try and find it out. Won't that be nice, Lily 1" 

" Yes it will ; yet I like to tell mamma everything — 
and then I think God sees that I have a pure heart." The 
little creature sighed, as hitherto she had had no secret 
from her beloved mother. 

" So shall I ; for I think I shall like your mamma very 
much — for she looks so good, and has such a gentle voice. 
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But you see that they do not like to talk much about this 
place before us, and send us away that we mayn't listen, 
and tell us not to say anything to your papa, though 
your hand is so hurt ; so we'd better say nothing, but 
try to find it out, and then tell — it will be so nice.' 

Lilian at last thought so — and said she would not tell — 
and Sleuth now coming down and wagging his tail round 
them, and leaping up to caress, and be caressed, they ran 
round the remainder of the ruins, passed the corner by 
the chape\ — and so into the garden and to the porch. To 
their surprise, they beheld Aggy the gipsy crouched 
down in a low chair by the open parlour-door, whilst 
Phoebe displayed, on one of her spider-legged tables, old 
linen, ancient silk, small articles of porcelain and silver, 
locks of hair in time-worn papers — all these most touching 
relics of the beloved and the honoured dead. 

The entrance of the children broke up the earnest, 
listening party. Declining to taste Phoebe's rich cowslip 
wine and saffron-cake, but wishing the children to partake 
of them, Mr. and Mrs. Wye, Mr. Rich and Cordelia, 
bid the old nurse good night, and then adjourning to the 
moonlit garden, awaited them amidst the dewy scent of 
flowers. Once here, and won by the balmy beauty of the 
night, they resolved to return home on foot by the field 
and moorland paths ; and so the carriage was dismissed. 

Alone with the children, it was wonderful to see the 
greedy, watchful love of Phoebe and the gipsy. Whilst 
the one kissed them and fed them with her delicious cake 
and wine, the other crooned to them, inspected their 
dimpled palms, and passed — much to the wonder of both 
Lilian and Lawrence — an ancient silver coin across their 
joined right hands. Then Phoebe, as if to make the 
quaint mystery more, sat down for some minutes to her 
wheel, which she purposely fetched, and began to spin. 
Yes, she passed the thread of golden flax beneath her 
aged fingers, and the wheel went round — hum, hum, 
hum ; the golden thread, all soft and fine, flowed on ! 
Oh, yes ! it went hum, hum — this rounding wheel ; and 
whatever it might be, this pretty secret, no noble 
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\^oman, told of in Scandinavian story, spun vnth a 
warmer, richer, truer blessing, on thread for warp and 
woof! 

The farewells at last were made, and joining their 
beloved parents, the children returned homewards. It 
had been a memorable day to both, — one full of the 
purest golden hours, the purest and the richest being 
even then ; for hand and hand they went together on that 
path, their young hearts full of joy, and innocence, and 
love ; the low winds sweeping fragrant from the moors, 
the night-birds in the copses pouring out their wondrous 
songs, the hedges and the fields full of the dewy incense 
of a myriad flowers ; this all, silent or outspoken, a 
prayer to Him who from all things and creatures here on 
earth deserves eternal praise ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

GAINSBOBOUGH AND WILKIE PICTURES. 

The few days which intervened before the arrival of 
the company were full of unspeakable happiness. To tell 
the truth, the children loved to be alone ; and being 
usually unattended, they made the most of this precious 
liberty. They ran everywhere ; they saw everything. 
They passed hours in the great blossomed orchard and 
on the lawn ; they crossed in a little boat to the lovely 
island in the pool ; they traced the silvery brooks that fed 
it ; they wandered in the surrounding woods, and found 
out sylvan glades and woodbine alcoves formed by 
nature's hand ; they ran about the dairy and the laundry 
with its vast closets; and in the fine old house itself, 
they stole into disused chambers, and crept up ancient 
staircases, with childish, chilly fear ; but no place seemed 
so nice, or was so dear to them, as their little turret- 
chamber. Here their reign was supreme ; here they 
were lord and lady ; here they dressed up Chico and 
Flamingo ; here they brought lovely Poll ; here they 
taught Whitetail to be at home with Sim and Tim ; here 
Poor Will, the plover, hopped upon the chimney-piece ; 
here Masters and the other dogs came and made visits 
with evident satisfaction ; and here the seven dolls went 
to bed or rose at the call of their little mistress. Law- 
rence had a great contempt for the dolls, though he did 
not tell Lilian so, but kindly helped her to dress or to 
undress them. 

With the exception that Lilian practised her music, 
and they drew for an hour each morning in their 
mamma's studio, the children had no lessons, as they 
were not to commence their studies with Mr. Rich till 
after the departure of the company. They were then to 
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go steadily to work to learn Latin, and arithmetic, and 
history, and grammar, and geogi-aphy, together ; on cer- 
tain afternoons of the week to take drawing and music- 
lessons of their mamma, and French and German les- 
sons of their papa, who, having travelled a great deal, 
was a splendid linguist. Indeed, their mamma intended 
to have a French governess for them in a little time, so 
that through habitual conversation they should learn to 
speak French fluently and with a good accent. 

About three mornings after Lawrence's arrival, as 
they sat drawing in their mamma's studio, whilst she 
painted a fine design for a vase to be manufactured by 
Mr. Minster for the conservatory of a great duke, she 
was called away, and after a lengthened absence she 
returned with the gipsy-boy. He had delayed his visit 
in order to bring Lilian a little gift, which consisted of 
three small vases, with their handles interlaced, so as to 
form a rounded triangle. He had effected this with most 
extraordinary skill, considering he had had neither tools 
nor models ; and the wonder was the more, as tliis inter- 
lacing is a difficulty in the potter's art. He had never 
seen such a thing before ; the idea was his own ; and 
when Mrs. Wye showed him a piece of rare work of this 
kind his wonder was extreme. This wonder fed on each 
thing he looked at ; and with the unsophisticated curiosity 
of a savage or untutored child, yet with the eye of 
enkindled and undoubted genius, he touched and exa- 
mined everything he coidd ; for Mrs. Wye, with a grace 
quite her own, and with a reverence to genius wherever 
seen or found, placed before him the loveliest treasures of 
her studio, in Etruscan, Indian, Samian, Majolica, Beau- 
vais, and Dresden ware, with other ancient pottery dug 
from tumuli and ruins. In as simple words as possible, 
she explained their several histories. She then got pencil 
and paper, and gave Angel his first lesson in art ; and 
wonderful was the accuracy of his eye and the quickness 
of his perception. This over, she arranged that he 
should come every day and take a lesson. She then dis- 
missed him to the servants' hall, to have some dinner. 
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When he was gone, Mrs. Wye told the children that she 
and their papa had already planned that Angel should have 
some instruction from the village schoolmaster, and some 
religious instruction from Mr. Rich, as he could not as 
yet read or write, though he much wished to learn ; and 
of religion he had but a poor notion. She then added, 
that if he sometimes took his drawing-lesson with them, 
that they must not be proud, or think it derogatory; 
that Wedgwood, the great English potter, and Benve- 
nuto Cellini, the great Italian goldsmith, were once 
poor boys like him ; that whosoever has genius is hal- 
lowed to service and work by this gift of the Divine, 
and that towards such we should exhibit humility and 
love. 

In this way did this noble mother teach ! 

The children had made several visits into the village 
accompanied by their papa, or Ralph ; and soon after 
dinner on this day they set out for the parsonage to 
spend the evening there. They much anticipated this 
visit, as they wanted to see the book-lined study where 
they were to take their lessons, and have a run about 
the churchyard and its still and daisied graves. As they 
passed down the village street accompanied by good old 
Wix, for their papa and mamma and Cordelia were 
going out that day to dinner at a neighbouring hall, 
they came upon old Sandy Graham, the shepherd, who 
sat resting and smoking a pipe beneath Mr. Oakleafs 
capacious elm- tree. He knew the little lady in an 
instant, rose respectfully to speak to her, which, being 
perceived by Mr. and Mrs. Oakleaf from their bar- window, 
they came forth too, and there was a general gossip, a 
matter very much liked by old Wix. Unheeding this, 
Lilian asked the shepherd about the lamb he had saved 
on the night of the great storm. 

" Why, it's grow*d a deal, and got a pretty creature, 
and is so tame, that, bles& me, it's like a robin in winter; 
but I fear it must be parted with — my old missis begins 
to grumble sadly at the cup o' milk and bit o' hay it has ; 
though I do let it crop on the moor side as much as I 
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can. So it must go to the butcher — my missis says it 
must." 

Lilian's eyes grew wet with tears. She had, in many 
things, the rich sentiment of elder years; and thus felt, 
that anything connected with the scene and time of her 
dear papa's rescue from death, should lose life, would be 
a matter full of injustice and cruelty. 

"Oh, please shepherd, don't let it die; Lawrence has 
five shUlings, and I, half a crown ; and, perhaps, you will 
let us buy it, or papa will — do." Here she touched 
Lawrence on th^ arm, and told him her trouble. In a 
moment, with a true boy's generosity, his five shillings 
was in the shepherd's hand, and Lilian began to feel for 
a little purse she had. 

The shepherd stayed her hand, " There, Miss," he said, 
"I want no more — five shillings be quite enough — the 
butcher wouldn't give more— I wouldn't take anything, 
but for my old missis, who is one of the Nelly Crossthorn 
kind. But 1 don't think you can have it for a day or 
two, for it is a long way across the moor, and—" 

"Oh, never mind," replied the little girl, "I and 
Lawrence, and Balph, will fetch it ; papa eaid we should 
go and see you, as well as Hartlow Mill, one day. 
Perhaps we shall go when our company is here." 

" When you please. Miss ; Bell '11 have a good mistress, 
I'm sure." 

" Is that its name^ shepherd 1 — oh, what a pretty one." 

" Yes, Bell was its mother's name; but I think if 
you'd add Blue, and make it Bluebell, it would be prettier 
stilL" 

" Oh, thank you, shepherd, I will call it so." 

The name was music to her childish ears, and the 
thought that Bluebell would be a pretty creature given 
to her by Lawrence, made the matter still more enchant- 
ing. 

Wix prepared to go onward, so that good-natured 
Mrs. Oakleaf had to wind up her conversation rather 
quickly. 

" Well, Mr. Wix, what I've just been telling you is the 
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truth. Not a bit of whitewash are they putting on the old 
kitchen or passages, and such places as they are, you never 
saw. But the parlour and bedroom that looks on to the 
wilderness, they're papering and painting rarely well" 

« Who can those be for V 

" Oh ! for the little granddaughter, of course, — the son's 
child. Their hearts are wrapped up in her; at least, as 
much as they can be with anything except their money." 

Wix made no reply — he looked down on Lilian and 
Lawrence, and thought how natural it was for the old to 
love the young. He then permitted Mrs. Oakleaf to 
caress them, to invite them to taste her strawberries 
when they were ripe, and then passed onwards. 

At the shop where Wix went in to buy a pair of shoe- 
strings, Miss Miggins, and her two smart nieces, were 
full of whispered gossip about the Old Eed House ; at 
Bunt's, the shoemaker's, it was the same; and so on 
along the charmingly picturesque village street. Vander, 
the blacksmith, stayed blowing his forge-bellows to come 
out to say a word, and women stepping from the brook 
or pool with water rested their pitchers to tell the 
same old tale. There was but one cottage open to view, 
where this spirit of the very human, but common world, 
seemed hushed and laid to rest by a higher one. It was 
in a room close upon the street, and descended into by a 
step or two, though nicely carpeted and filled with 
furniture of a bygone age. At a small round table by an 
open window, sat a little quaint old woman at tea, though 
yet early in the afternoon. Her feet were raised on a 
high stool, a cat lay tucked up on the elbow of her chair, 
and she sat reading, sipping her tea at intervals. Her 
name was Glee. Her grandfether and father had been 
physicians living in the district ; the last, a man of vast 
learning and talents. He had spent a fortune, some said 
wasted it, in scientific pursuits, more especially in relation 
to botany. He died very poor, leaving this daughter no 
provision, though she was then advanced in middle life — 
too deaf to teach, too frail and unaccustomed to do 
laborious work; yet she found out a method of humble 
H 2 
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independence, and pursued it for several years. An 
excellent botanist, she wandered about the moors gather- 
ing herbs and simples for the use of wholesale chemists^ 
and for Apothecaries* Hall, in London. Sometimes in 
her wanderings, reaching the borders of Scotland — some- 
times passing into the midland and western counties, and 
always with three books in her simple wallet — a Bible, 
Milton's " Paradise Lost,'* and Wordsworth's " Excursion." 
Each of them perfect books! teaching the ways of this 
life, and leading to the higher world to come. 

Pitying her as age came on, Mr. Wye, and others of 
the neighbouring gentry, subscribed a handsome sum, and 
investing it, secured her a life annuity of £30 per year. 
They even offered her a better cottage, though they 
could not one with a more enchanting garden, but this 
she respectfully declined, as her father had spent the last 
two years of his life in it, and died there. So here she 
lived alone, keeping no servant, that she might save her 
money for books ; a patient, humble, sunny-hearted 
being — with' nothing old about her, but her little frail, 
poor body. Always cheerful — always full of pleasant 
kindly thoughts — her spirit seemed like a perpetual 
spring, that could know no winter or decay. Every- 
body loved her; everybody confided in her, as far as her 
deafness permitted ; and for those she knew, little boun- 
ties were perpetually falling, dew-like, from her hand. 
These were reciprocated; and not to speak of those who 
wrought her garden, fetched her water, or did other 
kindly humble offices, Mr. Wye lent her papers and 
magazines, Mr. Bich, books; and the little sunny woman 
was always herself sending to London for such nice books 
as she saw advertised, and that came within the compass 
of her means. Mr. Bich and Mrs. Wye often borrowed 
a volume of her, the former sometimes consulted her on 
points of Middle Age Latinity — for she was a splendid 
Latin scholar, and a very fair antiquarian, — and the latter, 
on the botanical correctness of some of her designs. 
Such was Mary Glee. 

She now sat enjoying her book and her favourite meal^ 
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"with her sunny door open to the rustic village-street, so 
that the children could step in, lor Lilian had brought 
her a note and a newspaper from her mamma. Every- 
thing was dusted and in excellent order ; there were 
flowers on every table — on the tea-table itself; and 
though the things were, for the most part, poor and 
unostentatious, a visible spirit of refinement shone around, — 
practically teaching, as Lilian's mamma said often to her 
little daughter, no mean or unimportant lesson, that 
however poor we may be, however simple our lives, 
however humble our position, we may bring much of the 
loveliness of nature's simple riches around us, and all-of 
the peacefulness, the grace, the purity of moral life, if the 
striving for and will be ours. To live well in the sight 
of God needs neither palaces nor wealth ! 

The children did not stay long, for to talk much to 
Miss Clee tired them ; but they eat the nice cake she 
gave them, coaxed her cat, and then left her Chico as a 
legacy till their return. Chico often stayed with her, 
and was therefore quite at home. 

They were not long in reaching the parsonage, where 
Mr. Rich and his aunts eagerly expected them — for the 
clergyman had two aunts — ^though the younger was so 
much a confirmed invalid, and so rarely left her chamber 
to come downstairs, as to be almost a stranger to even 
intimate acquaintances ; but on this occasion she had 
left her room, and now sat with her sister Tabitha and 
her nephew, expecting the children. Unlike her sister, who 
was rather authoritative, cross, and not particularly fond 
of the young, she was all gentle goodness and generosity ; 
and whenever Miss Tabitha did that which was cross and 
stingy, she took care to modify it as she best could. Thus, 
after an hour's pleasant talk, about everything interesting 
to the children, the pets particularly, and Flamingo 
especially, tea-time came, and Miss Tabitha would put a 
great deal of hot water into the children's tea-cups, and 
very little sugar ; sweet Miss Agnes, as was her name^ 
gave a modilying turn that was very pleasant : " I think, 
pister," she said, " that the children would like their tea a 
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little stronger ;" then with her thin wasted hand she 
raised the teapot and poured some stronger in each cup ; 
then in a little while she added, *' The darlings would like 
more sugar, I feel sure, for I loved sweet tea once ;" 
with this she put two additional lumps in each cup, 
kissed the children, handed them the cake, and thus the 
little disagreeables were pleasantly got over, for Miss 
Tabitha, though stingy, loved her sister too well even to 
dissent. 

After tea, to the children's great delight, Mr. Bich 
took them into his study, to show them where they 
would sit when their quickly-coming schooldays began, 
and also some little arrangements which had been made 
for their comfort, namely, a nice desk to sit to write and 
cipher at ; a new form, a shelf for their school-books, and 
a good assortment of books themselvea This study was 
such a still, sequestered place ; looked out by glass win- 
dows on to such a dreamy garden-plot ; was so very full 
of noble books, of many ages and of many languages ; had 
so many fine likenesses upon its walls, of large-hearted, 
spiritual, earnest men, who in all humility and reverence 
had taught and lived for truth, that the little children 
were quite awed by the sense of learning and religion 
breathed around, and felt that such a place and such a 
master would deserve the best of diligence and care. 

This first sweet intercourse of master and pupils ended, 
Mr. Rich told them they might go and run about the 
garden, as he had to read to his aunt Agnes. 

"Please, sir," asked Lilian, "might we go into the 
churchyard 1 — Lawrence has never been into it except as 
we go to church on Sundays." 

"Certainly; you can easily open the garden-wicket 
into it, and you will find old Samuel the sexton there, 
who will show you anything." 

The children raa off, and were soon in the shadowy 
churchyard, where the daisies on the graves slept in the 
glory of the sinking sun. It was altogether a most lovely 
spot ; — ^primitive, still, sequestered, even to extreme soli- 
tude, for one portion sloped away to a low-4ying part of 
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tlie moor ; another to the old pool already mentioned* 
It was at this latter side, that a very high and long- 
neglected hedge divided it from the garden of the Old 
Red House. Lawrence seeing the door of the little pri- 
mitive church to be ajar, went in, but Lilian, who knew 
the sexton, ran towards him. He was digging a grave 
in a most sequestered nook, beneath the old hedgerow, 
but rested on his spade when he turned and saw whose 
little tripping feet he heard. Struck by the proximity of 
this spot to the tall mysterious hedgerow of the Old Red 
House, twenty eager questions were at once upon the 
child's lips, but the human interest attached to the little 
grave was paramount for the instant. She asked the 
sexton about it, and drew near him to listen. He told 
her a pathetic story of young parents, of a little first- bom 
child, — a bud that had no bloom ; of deep grief, yet holy 
consolation ; and how its stricken parents were coming 
far across the moors to bury it in this poetic spot. This 
last point pleased Lilian, who possessed a child's usual 
incapacity to comprehend the insentientness of death, and 
she resolved that this little grave should not be solitary 
in the dews and winds of heaven, but have many a pil- 
grimage of pitying feet, and that she and Lawrence 
would deck it with pretty flowers. It comforted her 
too to think that the baby's parents might in time dry 
their tears, for as her mamma had often said, it is dutiful 
in us, when needed, to render patiently to Grod the gifts 
he gives. 

When Samuel resumed his work, Lilian went along 
the old hedgerow to look at it. It was formed of holly, 
and was immensely high, and sloped by a bank of turf 
down into the churchyard. At some distance from the 
little grave, and near the pool, there was a gap in it, but 
so concealed by over-hanging branches, and by a bend 
in the hedgerow itself as to make it escape any eyes 
but very curious onea And Lilian was curious, — every- 
thing tended to make her so. The constraint laid upon 
her ; the character of the people about to occupy the 
house ; the long desolation of the house itself ; the cruelty 
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of the blow which had cut her hand ; her interest in the 
child said to be related to these old men, and more par- 
ticularly Lawrence's connection with all these circum- 
stances, exercised a species of enchantment over her. 
After some doubt, hesitation, and looking round her, she 
crept up the bank, through the gap, and into the sur- 
rounding wilderness. A wilderness indeed it was, as it 
had been for years. Dark masses of trees grew together ; 
other trees lay prostrate and rotting on the ground, and 
between these shot up a dense growth of underwood. 
. This place would have been as impenetrable as an Indian 
jungle, had not the village boys made a narrow pathway 
through it in their search for fruit or birds' nests in the 
neglected garden and orchard. With difficulty, with 
breathless fear, yet with a burning curiosity which over- 
came it, the little child stole onward through the gloomy 
shadows. After winding a considerable distance this path 
ended, and Lilian saw before her a grass-plot, with a sun- 
dial in the centre. It lay in front of some cheerful- 
looking windows of a gable of the house, but was other- 
wise so surrounded with a dense growth of shrubs and 
trees, as to look as though walled in from the world. 
Yast shadows fell from these and from the lofty house, so 
as to bring premature night about the place. She dare 
go no further ; her audacity, as far as it had gone, quite 
frightened her, and she retraced her steps as quickly as 
she could. In slipping down the turfy bank by the pool 
she encountered Lawrence, who, covered with dust and 
cobwebs, got from climbing up into the church-belfrey, 
had come in search of her. In an instant he had guessed 
where she had been, and, as eager and as curious as 
herself, induced her to return. 

" Oh, come along ; it will be so nice to see the old 
place, m go first, and take care of you. We can go 
very softly ; no one will see or hear us." So he led the 
steps of his little trembling companion. 

Passing from the wilderness into the shadows of the 
grass-plot, they stole towards the house — premature 
night lying round it, as I have said — ^and gained two of 
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the cheerful windows unseen. These lighted a fair-sized 
parlour, newly papered and painted, but still uncarpeted 
and unfurnished, though a cottage piano-forte, a small 
couch, some chairs, and a roll of carpet stood on the floor, 
unpacked. Next to this, and opening from it, lay a 
pretty bed-chamber, empty but for a sort of cot or iron 
bedstead, evidently for the use of some one youthful. 
With these two rooms repair and decoration ceased. 
Nothing but dusty windows looked out upon the gloom, 
and even in those rooms into which a little furniture had 
been newly brought, the floors were dusty and the walls 
discoloured from neglect and time. Keeping onward, 
hand in hand — ^for a species of enchantment seemed to 
lure their feet, they reached a distant portion of the house, 
still more intensely shadowed by a maze of darkening 
foliage. In this was almost hidden some stone-ribbed 
windows, through which stole forth a feeble light into the 
surrounding gloom. Even Lawrence was now for the 
instant alarmed, as neither children had expected to find 
the house inhabited ; but, gaining courage, he stole for- 
ward and peeped, and then came back and led his little 
sister. Both could see within the room very easily, as 
the sills were low, and the windows those of the large, 
stone-floored kitchen of the house. Some furniture and 
household goods were littered over it ; but its floor was 
unswept, and its walls were as stained and smoke-disco- 
loured as the keep of some ancient castle. But these 
things they scarcely noticed. Their gaze was instantly 
riveted on the figure of the old man Lawley, who, seated 
by a fire he had lighted for himself, in the large old grate, 
crouched partly to it, partly to a guttering candle on a 
table at his elbow, to read a letter. And how wonder- 
fully he read that sheet of paper — with what absorbed, 
acute attention — ^with what an agonized, hopeless look of 
despair; how often, very often he re-read whole para- 
graphs, as though to catch at some more hopeful meaning. 
Such woe was in that face — such a woe of wickedness 
and long-drawn guilt — that the little children pitied him 
and trembled as they stood. Sometimes he cast the letter 
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down upon the table, and put his hands through his thio, 
grizzled hair ; sometimes he clasped them above his 
head ; sometimes he held them in front, locked together 
like a vice ; sometimes iie waved them to and fro, as 
though he would go mad ; then he would grow calmer, 
and go back to his letter. ^ 

At length, after stirring the fire, he rose, mounted a 
chair to a small closet above a doorway, unlocked it, and 
got forth a bottle and glass. The first he uncorked, and 
then, returning to the fire, drank greedily glass after 
glass. He was soon in better spirits; he folded the letter 
up carefully, and deposited it in an old leather pocket- 
book, with an air of resolute determination quite strange 
to see. Then, as his better spirits increased, he rubbed 
his hands, and began to move up and down the room 
with an air of quiet satisfaction, quite as strange in its 
way as his despair. 

Scared by the old man's first movement in the direction 
of the window at which they stood in the deep shadow of 
the trees, the children crept away with breathless, hasty 
fear, which, quickening into a run as soon as possible, 
they were not long in gaining what they conceived to be 
the safety of the churchyard. Here they found old 
Samuel gathering up his spade and pick, as the tiny grave 
was done, and he had yet to shut up the church. He 
guessed where they had been, and shook his head. 

" You mustn't be too venturesome," he said ; " for that's 
now in some sort Bluebeard's castle, and the Bluebeard's 
there to-night : for I saw old Walter riding in as I came 
here from tea.*' 

"We have been a little way, Lawrence," answered 
Lilian, and ^" 

" Oh ! tell all we saw, Lilian," interrupted Samuel ; " / 
am not afraid of that man." He spoke this with the 
earnest resolution of far maturer years. 

" You needn't, little master — ^you needn't," replied the 
gravedigger, with much feeling, and a deeper meaning 
than the children understood ; " the reverse is just the 
case ; I'm thinking it ought to be," 
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Burning with curiosity, Lilian now heaped question 
upon question as to the two new-papered rooms, the little 
couch, the piano, and other things. 

" Eh ! you have had peeping eyes," said the grave- 
digger, with astonishment, " and have seen what none else 
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Balph rode old Frisk, with a pannier strapped behind 
him, in which to put the lamb. They set oft early, as it 
was to be a day of visits, and took their dinner with them, 
in a basket nicely packed by good old Hannah. 

They took their way towards the wildest moors — ^vast 
masses of high land, sweeping away in billowy heathery 
solitude, for miles and miles. Nothing could be more 
sterile or drear — yet full of peculiar beauty. 

" I'm thinking, dears," said Ralph, amidst this serene 
beauty of nature and noon, " that if we should find time 
enough to come round by Hartlow Mill, that we shall 
find Dick there, as Nelly Crossthom has taken a mighty 
fancy to him, and is always bidding him to come. So 
he stops a bit to rest there sometimes on his way home 
from Lowshore. 

" Why does he go there, Ealph ]" asked Lawrence ; " I 
want to know." 

" Why, you see, Master Lawrence, the next time 
Captain Finley sails, it will be in command of a splendid 
new merchant-ship of the first class ; and Dick is going 
out with him as junior oflficer. So to improve him- 
self in the art of navigation, he rides one of your papa's 
horses twice a week to Lowshore, to take lessons in 
figures and those sort of things of Captain Bunnet, a very 
curious old character, but a fine seaman. 

" How I should like to see him, and Lowshore too," 
said Lilian. ^^ Lawrence and I will ask mamma to 
take us." 

" I would, miss ; for it is a pretty fishing-village, and 
Captain Bunnett and his daughter Esther are quite worth 
seeing. But Dick, I'm thinking, is getting on in the 
world^ and will be Captain Redburn yet, before Phoebe 
dies, OP Quarr is built up." * 

About noon they reached Sandy Graham's solitary 
shelling. It was built of the grey stone of the moor, 
and thatched with furze. A wattled sheep-fold was near 
at hand, and a huge pile of turf; but there was no set 
garden — only the wild garden of the moor crept round it 
with its ever-living green. A little spring burst from the 
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sward close by, and trickled past the door ; a few cocks 
and hens scratched about ; a new- scrubbed milk- pail dried 
in the sun, as well as a few white garments on the bushes 
near ; old Faithful basked in a nice mossy nook, chosen 
with great sagacity, and near him lay somethiug very 
soft, and fat, and white, and round ; whilst all else about 
that vast expanse of landscape lay solitary in the golden 
beauty of the noonday sun : suggesting that though men 
were far away, yet the ever-living Diety was near ! 

As soon as he saw that little curled-up, soft, round 
lump of wool, Lawrence jumped off Ross, and ran towards 
it, but it was up and frisking before he could catch it. 
True to his trade, however, old Faithful caught the little 
fellow by the ear, and held him for the boy to take. This 
Lawrence did, and though Bell butted his head, and held 
out his legs straight and stiffs he was safely carried to 
Greybeard's side, and raised to the saddle for Lilian to 
love and hug. This she did with all her heart, — and 
putting her arms about his little woolly neck, buried her 
sweet face in its spotless beauty. Thus caressed, and 
feeling sure that he was amongst special friends, the little 
fellow suffered himself to be laid across the pummel of the 
saddle, and thus Greybeard was led to the door. 

The children could hear some one talking or reading 
within the shelling, and when they entered, they beheld 
Sandy, with spectacles on nose, reading from the great 
Book of Life, as it lay open before him, on a small round 
table, still spread with the fragments of the humble noon- 
day meal His old wife sat listening opposite, in the 
quaint garb of a century ago ; her snowy mutch or cap 
contrasting with the dark shadows of the high-backed 
chair. Both rose to welcome the children, and to talk 
about Bell — the old woman, like many others younger 
and wiser, regretting what she was about to lose, though 
before it had been a source of continuous grumbling. But 
she pocketed BelFs price with much goodwill, and was 
highly pleased with the little store of tea and sugar 
which Mrs. AVye, with her usual thoughtful generosity, 
had bidden Bonner send. As the children had not yet 
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dined, Ralph proposed that they should take their dinner 
here; whereupon the old woman laid a snowy cloth, 
and added to the meal the old servant unpacked, curds 
and whey, and wild raspberry-jam. Ralph then took his 
dinner out on a plate, in order to eat it in the shade of 
the turf- stack, whilst he had a chat with Sandy, and pre- 
sently a pipe. The children, thus left to the care of 
Dame Graham, enjoyed themselves immensely, — they 
talked incessantly to Bell, made him eat bread, and lap 
curds and whey, and Lilian, sending Lawrence to fetch it 
from the saddle-pocket, tied a pretty blue ribbon she had 
brought round his neck. At first he butted a little, and 
rubbed his neck against the chair, but presently he grew 
reconciled, and came and lay down at his little mistress's 
feet. The dame then showed them her strange little hut, 
which had no upstairs, the sort of wooden box or crib in 
which she and Sandy slept, and all the queer closets, and 
hiding-places for her household goods. . The hut had but 
one window in it near the roof, so that many parts of it 
lay in shadow, but the window was a sweet one, looking 
far across the thymy moor. 

As the afternoon wore on, the ponies were saddled, and 
Bell was strapped into the pannier carried by Frisk. A 
good deal of baaing both before and afber the process took 
place, but a wisp of sweet hay served presently as a sugar- 
plum, and before the hut was left a mile, he lay fast 
asleep at the bottom of his little coach. Taking their 
leave, Ralph and the children rode away, and went on as 
rapidly as they could to Moorbrook Farm. It lay not more 
than five miles off the hut, and was soon reached, for Ross 
once recognizing the road, trotted on with fresh zeal : in 
this he was emulated by Frisk and Greybeard ; the 
former, indeed, seemed endowed with such new life, now 
his days of toil were at an end, as to do nothing but neigh 
and prick his poor old ears, and paw his honest hoofs upon 
the ground. Oh 1 it is beautiful to behold joy in every- 
thing that breathes and lives — ^much more the joy which 
has been earned through toil and pain ! 

Descending into a pretty valley of the moor, through 
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wliich flowed a silvery rippling brook, they reached the 
farm they sought, — a low, white-washed, thatched and 
many-gabled house, green with ivy, with a large old- 
idshioned garden in its front, and sheltered at its rear by 
hazle-copses, that wound their way up to the distant 
heights above. Fording the brook, which was as cool as 
Polar snow, they left Frisk and the ponies in a grassy lane, 
and entered the sweet old-fashioned garden. The house- 
door stood open : at this they knocked ; but making no 
one hear, they went in, and into a pleasant parlour. This 
too was unoccupied, but presently Mrs. Stoutstaff, the 
farmer's wife, came running in, and gave the children the 
heartiest welcome. 

" Bless me 1 " she said, when she had effected as much 
kissing as she possibly could, " I only wish I had known 
of this visit, and I would have made a rare preparation. 
As it is — it's cheese and baking-day — but I'll do the best 
I can — that I will." So saying, the fat old dame ran 
forth into the kitchen to give immediate orders for an 
astonishing tea, and to call her husband ; but Mr. Stout- 
staff was at that moment at the top of a very high stack, 
from whence he could not immediately descend ; so this 
kindest of old dames led the children to see her cows, her 
pigs and poultry, and her dairy, in what had once been 
a chapel, where, within archways and doorless chambers, 
three dairymaids stood at work in the cool shadows of 
the waning day ; from hence they ascended to the two 
great cheese-chambers above, in which was stored several 
hundred pounds' worth of the richest cheese, and all sold, 
except one of large size, set apart in a comer. 

" That is for our Rosamund," said the good old dame to 
Lilian, "the daughter we were going to see when we 
had the honour of meeting you, that cold winter's day, in 
the coach." 

A nice-looking servant now came to say that tea was 
ready. So, descending to the parlour, they found it 
charmingly set forth, with the addition of cold pigeon-pie, 
ham, tarts, and cream as yellow as the butter-cups in the 
field. IVIr. Stoutstaff was also there to welcome them, 
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witli his fresh-washed face and hands, and in his Sunday 
coat. 

Tea was proceeding, and anecdotes were being told of 
Ross, when the servant coming in with something on a 
waiter, Mr. Stoutstaff exclaimed, — 

" Bless me, Deborah ! Ben and Wagtail are forgotten ; 
pray bring them in." Whereupon the maid departed, 
and soon returned with a fatherly-looking magpie perched 
on her hand, and followed by a very solemn raven. This 
last walked in just like an undertaker, and coming to 
where Mr. Stoutstaff sat, shut its eyes and held up its 
beak for food. The magpie, more lively, flew off Debo- 
rah's shoulder on to the table, peeped with one eye into 
all the dishes, and stared with both at the company ; 
but otherwise behaving very well. It also chattered at 
an immense rate, though not very intelligibly, and nodded 
its head at the end of every mouthful the children 
gave it. 

"Wagtail, my dears," replied Mr. Stoutstaff, in answer 
to several questions from his little guests, "lives in a 
large cage in the next room. He has a pretty wife in it 
we call Sally, who at this time is helping him to build a 
nest. When it is finished, she will lay seven or eight 
eggs ; then she'll sit, and we shall have a brood of little 
magpies. But finish your tea, and then you shall see 
Sally." 

Whereupon, when Deborah came to clear away, in 
which process she was assisted by Ben, who followed her 
to and fro from the kitchen to gobble up any stray pieces, 
the children went with Mr. and Mrs. Stoutstaff into 
their best parlour, where, in a lovely bow -window, 
amidst myrtles and geraniums, hung Wagtail and Sally's 
cage. As soon as he was admitted. Wagtail began 
helping his little wife with a cheerful goodness most 
charming to behold. The nest was formed of clay, in 
the shape of a cup, whilst round it, and for an inch or 
two above, ran a pretty lattice-work of twigs and little 
thorns. It was at this that Sally had been working 
during Wagtail's absence ; but he now relieved her, and 
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slie took the lighter duty of flying down and bringing 
back the twigs in her beak. Sometimes she rested her- 
self on the perch, and twittered, and chirped, and chattered 
away at an immense rate, as though thanking her little 
husband for his goodness. 

But time wore on, and they must go, though not till 
they had tasted Mrs. Stoutstaflfs gooseberry wine. Whilst 
they drank this, the good dame told Lilian pleasant 
news of the country girl with whom they had travelled 
up to London. She had left a very harsh and cruel mis- 
tress, and now lived with Mrs. StoutstaflTs daughter, who 
greatly valued her honest and faithful services. 

In the moment of departure, Lawrence missed his 
gloves, and Lilian her pocket-handkerchief 

" "We shall not have far to look, I dare say," smiled Mr. 
Stoutstaffi laying this, he lifted up one of the sofa- 
piUows, and there, sure enough, was not only the gloves 
and pocket-handkerchief, but Mrs. StoutstalTs spectacle 
case, a piece of biscuit, and a lump of sugar, all of which 
things the magpie had taken unperceived and hidden 
there. The good old couple then explained that this was 
a very common trick of his, and often put them to great 
trouble, as in sumiier time he would hide things in the 
garden for days together. 

Amidst the breath of flowers, and the soft glow of the 
waning day, the children and the old servant left Moor- 
brook Farm, from whence an hour's ride brought them to 
Hartlow Mill. They would have reached it even earlier, 
but that they had some trouble with Ross on the road, 
who wanted several times to turn back to his old home, 
at the sight of which and his old master and mistress he 
had shown vast satis&ction. 

Accustomed as they were to the glorious scenery of 
the Yorkshire moors, the children could but stay their 
ponies for a moment's gaze when they reached the ridge 
from whence they descended into the valley of the moor- 
land mills ; for there lay the ruined grinding-mill amidst 
a silvery sweep of troubled waters, amidst the rich green- 
ness of its thick-leaved alders, and amidst the rustic 
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brownnesa of its ruined thatch, warmed by the fading 
splendour of the dying day. Passing down the winding 
road of scented, heathery turf, blue with a million hare- 
bells, they soon reached the picturesque old yard of the 
grinding-mill, its pavement overgrown with grass and 
weeds, its piles of timber slowly rotting as they lay, and 
its long-unused grinding-stones standing mossy and lichen- 
covered in their sheds of mouldering thatch. The house- 
door stood wide open, so that the blaze of the high-piled 
fire of turf gleamed out with wonderful effect athwart the 
gloom of these out-door shadows. Seeing his tethered 
horse and hearing his kind voice, the children quickly left 
their ponies to Ralph's care, and running into the mill- 
kitchen, found Dick Redburn quietly smoking his pipe on 
the settle, whilst old Nelly Crossthorn sat rocking her- 
self to and fro in a low chair on the opposite side of the 
fire. Both were so earnestly engaged in some topic of 
conversation connected with the Lawleys and the Quarr 
estate, as not to see or hear the children till they stood 
beside them ; but Dick, aways glad to see his " little 
lady," as he called her, lifted Lilian on to the settle by 
his side, and she was soon busy with a long narrative of 
the day's adventures, particularly as tjiey bore reference 
to Bell, the lamb, and to Mr. StoutstaflTs magpie and 
raven. Dick listened to her, it was plain to see, with 
infinite delight, lifted aside her pretty curls, and held 
her hand with tenderness in his, and when her tale was 
done. Bell himself was unstrapped from the pannier, and 
brought into the kitchen. Here he frisked about a bit,- 
and then laid himself down to sleep in the glow of the 
warm hearth by which he had been cherished on the 
night of the great storm. 

All the time that Lilian thus sat chattering, assisted 
here and there by Lawrence, who had found a seat in the 
deep chimney comer, Nelly never took her eyes off 
either, but sat regarding both with a puzzling sort of 
earnestness; but it was more particulany concentrated 
on Lawrence, and in connection with many furtive g^lancea 
at the door, as though she were apprehensive of some ill- 
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timed visitor. This last apparent source of uneasiness 
did not escape the notice of Dick Redburn ; but knowing 
her eccentric habits, he was too wise to make comments 
or ask questions. Otherwise, as far as her nature would 
permit, she behaved kindly. She drew a small jug of 
cider for Dick and Ralph, the latter of whom had come 
in, and taken his seat in a quiet corner, and even went so 
far as to discover a dusty piece of sugar-candy in one of 
her closets for the children ; but she took care to shut 
every closet-door very closely, as though fearful that any 
curious eye should pry into her secrets. 

They had sat thus some time, when Lawrence, whose 
hearing was most acute, heard some one ride into the 
grinding-yard, and presently a human figure stole into 
the light between the door and the darkness beyond. Its 
evident purpose was to see who were the occupants of 
the kitchen ; this point ascertained, it glided away again 
as cautiously as it had appeared, and the boy could pre- 
sently hear the horse led away, as though into the ruined 
recesses of the mill. This departure was probably heard 
by Nelly, whose ear was accustomed to catch sounds dis- 
tinct from the roar of the falling waters, for she again 
glanced uneasily towards the door, and seemed relieved 
when the seaman and the old servant rose to go. In his 
glimpse of the listener and his face, brief as it was, 
Lawrence could not mistake the look — ^half-resolute hate, 
half- despair — ^which met and searched his own. Much as 
he despised the man, who had haunted his childish home 
like an evil spirit, and injured so wantonly Lilian's pretty 
hand, the boy gave back no look, but that which was 
natural to the courageous heart of the innocent and 
young. He was a boy almost incapable of fear, as we 
have yet to see. 

When they were ready to start. Bell in his pannier and 
the dogs gathered together, old Nelly had recourse to a 
sheet-almanac, nailed to the wall, which, after consulting, 
she invited Lilian and Lawrence to spend a certain day 
with her in the ensuing autumn. She then asked Dick to 
call in whenever he was passing by, bid them all a hasty 

I 2 
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good night, and, watching till they were out of sight, re- 
treated into the recesses of the ruined mill 

They went slowly home, for the night was lovely and the 
way full of natural beauty. Dick, leading his horse, walked 
beside Lilian's pony, and told her and Lawrence tales ; 
whilst Kalph, riding old Frisk very softly on the green- 
sward, listened with as much interest as the children, for 
in these things he was a child himself. In this way they 
were descending a mountainous road towards Wyecote, 
when they heard a horse approaching rapidly from 
behind. Wondering who would ride at such speed down 
such a perilous road^ they all made way, and turned to 
look, as well as the twilight would permit, when the 
horse and rider dashed past them at a furious rate, and 
soon were out of sight. All saw that it was old Lawley, 
for he had turned his face round to look at them as he 
rode by, and the anger written in it was terrible to see. 
But he neither spoke, nor slackened rein, and they could 
hear the ring of his horse's hoofs far down into the 
valley. His stay with Nelly Crossthorn had been thus 
a short one. 

Lilian's papa and mamma were much pleased with the 
account of the queer old raven, and the pretty magpie and 
his good wife, and were still more so with the pet lamb's 
beauty and tameness. Li truth, they thought the latter a 
most charming addition to the dumb but sentient little 
family, that they, with far-sighted wisdom, had brought 
together to share in the daily life and duties of the 
children. 
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ance from nature of all the qualities of a long-civilised 
race, and of his stepping with as much ease into the life 
which now surrounded him, as though accustomed to 
it from his cradle. " But his young widowed mother," 
as Mrs. Wye said, " had spared no cost or pains with his 
education. For though the income paid to her by the 
Lawleys had been no more than twenty pounds a year, she 
had, in order to eke this out and to secure Lawrence a tutor, 
young as he was, kept a school for little girls as long as 
her health permitted." Then Mrs. Wye told her father 
of her own and her husband's intentions as to the boy's 
future education. They were, that after two or three 
years' tuition under Mr. Rich, he would be sent to 
Eaton, thence for a period to Grermany, and upon his 
return he would conclude his education at Cambridge. 
" It was their hope," she continued, " that long before 
that time the question of heirship to the Quarr estates 
would be settled. If it were by the period Lawrence 
was twelve or fourteen years of age, it would give ample 
time, during the rest of hi& minority, to bring the long- 
neglected estates into something like order, and build anew 
from its foundation the Ruined House of Quarr." 

Then Mi*s. Wye, continuing, spoke of her husband's 
noble disintei'estedness in all relating to this business. 
More particularly as there had never existed any relation- 
ship between the Wyes and Quarrs — only sincere friend- 
ship of centuries' duration. Indeed, Mr. Wye, and his 
father before him, had wished long before to attempt a 
settlement of the matters at issue. And it would have 
been, had Lawrence's father been less wilful than he was. 
In conclusion of this topic, Mrs. Wye said that the 
important inquiry relating to India was already set on 
foot ; and that Mr. Lessing, a gentleman well qualified for 
his mission, had sailed to Bombay the month previously. 

As they rose io go onward, Mrs. Wye told her father of 
her intention to paint, as time wore on, a series of designs 
of the children and their innocent pleasures. He was 
delighted with the idea ; and promised that if Mrs. Wye 
would paint them, he would provide an appropriate set of 
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porcelain ; either aa a dessert or tea service. Mrs. Wye 
thought that the latter would be best — and said that 
■when the service was completed it should be a present for 
Lawrence at some future day — and be called the " Service 
OP THE Children's Golden Hours." 

The road, as it approached the steep acclivity beneath 
the gipsies' cave, ran close beside the little river, nothing 
but a narrow strip of mossy-shadowed sward dividing 
them. Here they found the children searching for fresh- 
water craw-fish beneath the pebbles of the little ford ; 
whilst Ross and Greybeard browsed hard by in the shade 
of a clump of thorn-bushes. Leaving the ponies, therefore, 
to their repast, the little party crossed the ford, and 
commenced the long ascent to the cave, sometimes sitting 
down to rest by the way, amidst the murmur of tiny 
cascades, the still, hoar shadows of the woodland, and a 
wealth of primroses, that blushed in this alpine spot a 
later spring. A sudden bend in the fem-clad path brought 
' hem at once on to the grassy platform in front of the cave. 
It was of large extent ; was flecked here and there by 
broad patches of sunlight shining down through the 
open spaces of the trees ; whilst a copious spring — ^its 
most lovely feature — welling out in its midst, filled a large 
natural basin of the rock, and thence overflowing, dashed 
over the edge of the acclivity in a cascade, whose fall, 
though monotonous, was all sweetness to the ear. Con- 
siderably at the rear was seen the wide, open mouth of 
the cave, a little portion of its width hung with a rude 
curtain of old baize and blankets sewn together ; the rest 
lying for some depth in the full warmth of the slantii^ 
sun, which gave to the stalactites and lichens on its roof 
the look of gems. Beyond, lay the massive shadows of 
the cave, in which a figure moved to and fro about the red 
blaze of a wood fire. 

Their approach was discovered : for Aggy came forth 
to welcome her visitors, and to lead them in. The first 
object that arrested their attention, as soon as their eyes 
grew accustomed to the depth of shadow, was a rude bed 
in a corner of the cave behind the blankets, on which lay 
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motionless a very af^ed woman; indeed so aged, that 
Phoebe Redbum, who numbered ninety years, would have 
looked youthful by her side. Her face was blanched and 
attenuated to the last degree. Her hands, outstretched 
upon the coarse rug, were more like those of a mummy 
than a living being — and her whole appearance, as she 
thus lay without any of the ordinary signs of human life, 
was that of one moulded in wax or carved in stone. This 
was old Madge, the so-called prophetess of the Yarrow 
tribe, with whom Aggy shared her narrow means, and 
waited upon with a devotion most beautiful to behold. 
Her age was said to be wonderful ; her power of foreseeing 
many future things still more so ; and though the wise 
and thoughtful were incredulous upon these points, there 
was no doubt that she often awoke from her days of dream- 
like trance, with a power of foretelling many future things 
that was almost miraculous. She had a notion that 
morning of the children's coming, Aggy said, had asked 
to have the cave swept and laid with heather, her bed to 
be fresh garnished with snowy linen, and her mutch or 
cap to be exchanged for one of more holiday appearance. 
But though all this had been done ; though the cave was 
a perfect garden of scent, as passing feet crushed the blos- 
soms of the moor, old Madge had relapsed into one of her 
ordinary trances, without a sign of life, except the feeble 
breath which fluttered on her lips. After watching her 
for some minutes, and looking round the cave and its 
recesses, many of which were of great extent and served 
various useful purposes, such as to stow away piles of 
coarse crockery and other things, Mr. Minster and his 
daughter broached the subject of their visit, and were 
glad to find Aggy not only willing to spare Angel, pro- 
vided he were allowed to visit her occasionally, but pleased 
to tell many stories of his wonderful ingentdty, and also 
to show such rude specimens of his fictile art as she had 
stowed away upon a shelf in a corner. These latter, Mr. 
Minster thought remarkable, and considering that the 
boy was untaught, indicative of the highest genius ; he 
also gladly heard that Angel was intensely pleased at the 
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idea of going to the " Great Staffordshire "Works ;" and 
after making certain necessary arrangements, he slipped a 
Bovereign.in Aggy's hand, and withdrew with his daughter 
to the neighbouring copse, where, as his grandmother said, 
the boy was " baking his pots and pan&" 

The children stayed temporarily behind to eat some 
bread and honey Aggy gave them, and to see if old Madge 
would awake. Fortunately for their patience, she soon 
gave signs of doing so, and at length raising herself into 
a sitting posture, looked round to where they stood at 
Aggy's knee, and beckoned them to the bed. Originally 
a woman of most lofty and commanding stature, her figure 
rose up even in that sitting posture, and in its decrepitude 
of extreme age, to a great height; and this conjoined 
with a countenance full, even yet, of queenly expression 
and austere beauty, gave much of the prophetess or sibyl 
to her appearance. This weird expression was increased 
by the hoar and elfin locks which fell from beneath her 
mutch ; by the loose drapery which clothed her shoulders, 
and which was brought into high relief by a straggling 
sunbeam of the cave. 

Awed by her elfin look, Lilian feared to go ; but the 
boy, with his habitual courage, led her by the hand to the 
bed. For a minute or more, Madge regarded them with 
keen and searching looks, then she drew their little hands 
softly, tenderly into her own ; then still more tenderly 
and still more humanly, she drew their faces towards 
hera Then, in another instant, all the weird, sibyl look 
had returned ; and again erect, she was regarding them 
like a Pythoness of old. 

"He twenty-one — she eighteen — the many-sorrowed, 
Kuined House raised from the dust — the day summer — 
the night with moonlight sleeping in its many chambers." 

But as she said this, Aggy hastened from her seething 
pot and crackling fire, and coming to the bed, gave a 
cautionary "Hush, hush !" as she pointed to the children, 
and then to the mouth of the cave. 

" I speak in riddles," replied Madge in a loud, sonorous 
voice, that seemed to fill the cave like the notes of a 
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trumpet, " and shall not tell the buds of the glory of their 
full blossom. But four things mtist be said. Beware of 
the sweeping "Waves at Lowshore : Of the Chamber in the 
Bocks : Of the Ruins of the House of Quarr ; and of the 
Desolateness of Wolfcrag Glen. Now go— be good to 
one another, and remember what I've said." She bent 
her penetrating gaze upon them as she spoke, and then 
waved them from her with a queenly hand. Glad perhaps 
to rescue them from any further prophecies, lest such 
might terrify them, or reach the ears of Mrs. Wye, Aggy 
lost no time in leading the children from the cave, and 
into the adjacent woodland Here they found Mr. Minster 
and his daughter talking pleasantly to Angel, and watching 
his process of burning his rude pottery in a little kiln he 
had ingeniously constructed of stones and turf ; the spiral 
smoke and blaze from which contrasted richly with the 
shadows and greenness of the trees. Immensely pleased 
with Angel — rude and unsophisticated as he was, Mr. 
Minster was about to say something commendatory to his 
grandmother — when, all at once, Aggy loosing her hold of 
the children, darted across the little wooded knoll, to a 
side path leading from it, where a rough-looking fellow, 
half-poacher, half-gipsy, had been lurking for several 
hours. 

" What are you doing here, Faley ?" she asked. " You 
never came near one of us yet for good ; and we don't 
need thee." 

" The place, missis," he replied, roughly, " is as open 
to one as to another, I'm thinking ; and I was but watdi- 
ing thy lad bum his bits of crocks ; but thou art getting 
gentry for thy friends, and think folks o* thy own kind 
not good enough." With this he sullenly moved away, 
and in a minute was lost to sight in the shadows of the 
trees. 

" Who is that man, Aggy ]" asked Mr. Minster ; " his 
looks are no passport." 

" No, sir," replied Aggy ; " and his doings are as bad 
as his looks. He'd do an ill service to any ot our people 
that he could, and to others too, Fm thinking — for he and 
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the old agent, "Walter Lawley, are no new acquaint- 
ances." 

No more was said, for it was time to go. The chil- 
dren, therefore, calling the dogs about them, bid Aggy 
and Angel good-day, and ran on before ; their mamma and 
Mr. Minster following as soon as the former had told 
Aggy that Butt, the village tailor, should make Angel 
a suit of clothes, and Bonner send him some shirts to be 
sewn at the school ; and that as soon as these were ready, 
he should go by coach into Staffordshire. 

As they ran down the declivity towards the fbrd, the 
children stayed several times to coax their little darling 
Chico, whose fidelity, beauty, and goodness were so en- 
chanting. On this day his little graces seemed more to 
outshine, and his |M:«tty barks to ring more silver-toned. 
Thus, passing a recess in the bracken, in which some 
woodcutters had been at work, they were surprised by 
the re-appearance of the rough, gipsy-like fellow, who, 
stepping forward from a tree on which he had been 
sitting whilst he smoked a short pipe, laid his hands at 
once on eacL 

" Come," he said coarsely, " I want to see your faces — 
let's look at them," and he stared rudely at both. 

Lilian began to cry, but Lawrence gave back look for 
look. " You shall not hurt Lily," the latter said with 
great determination. " You may strike me if you like, 
but you shall not hurt her." So saying, he seized the 
ruffian's hand, and shook it off Lilian's shoulder. 

"Oh, I want nothing with you to-day," he said with 
a laugh ; " the time ain't come yet. I only want a look, 
that I may know thee both again." Having spoken thus, he 
loosened his hold of Lawrence, nodded his head, and 
moved away into the intricacies of the woodland. 

When Lawrence had wiped off Lilian's tears with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and then laughed at her for crying, he 
took her hand, and they ran down the remainder of the 
steep way to the ford Here they played at stepping across 
it on the little water-washed stones, till their mamma and 
Mr. Minster came, by which time, I must fain confess, 
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their feet were very wet. But unheeding this, they 
called Ross and Greybeard, who, pretty creatures, answered 
to their names, and then prepared to mount, when all at 
once they missed their darling Chico. Thinking that he 
could not be far, they ran into the woodland and sought 
for him, but he was nowhere to be found. At length, in 
great tribulation, for Lilian cried bitterly, Lawrence went 
back to the cave, to tell Aggy of their trouble, and she 
learning from him that they had again encountered 
Faley, felt assured that it was to this man that the 
children owed the loss of their pet. But, without ex- 
plaining herself, she bid Lawrence return, and go happily 
home with Lilian, for that their favourite should be sought 
for and foimd, if possible. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, some days went by 
without any tidings of their pretty little iiiend. Both 
children were very unhappy, for they missed the little 
skipping sprite everywhere. Flamingo was perfectly dis- 
consolate, for he and Chico were very fond of one another, 
and he went peeping about the house, and into such queer 
places, even into Hannah's cap-box and Wix's fiddle- 
case ; but for knowing that his little Punchinello's heart 
was very sad, everybody would have laughed at him. 
To dissipate their grief, Lilian's two favourite uncles, as 
well as her grandpapa and papa, aided by a thatcher and 
his lad, set to to build the children their Robinson Crusoe's 
house on the beautiful island. A lovely spot this was, of 
about six acres in extent, and containing in that compass 
all the varieties of hill and dale, lawn and woodland. To 
carry out, as far as possible, the children's idea of a 
" solitary isle," the hut was begun in the recess of a 
wooded knoll, looking towards the moor, and when it was 
completed, which it scarcely was by the time the visitors 
went, it had a very rustic and romantic look, being built 
of unbarked timber, clay, wattled furze, and thatch. 

The evening before that of the ball, which was to close, 
as far as the general visitors were concerned, these pleasant 
festivities, though those that were relatives were to spend 
another day or two with one another, all the little 
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cousins, with Lilian and Lawrence Included, went over to 
Quarr, and spent it with Phoebe. She behaved with a 
gracious hospitality, quite munificent for her. Her huge 
cake was most delicious and very full of plums, the fruit 
the finest of her garden, the cream abundant, the girdle 
cakes unsurpassed, and richer than all these was her 
genial goodness to the little ones. 

After tea Dick Redbum told the children several of 
his capital stories, and "Wix came with his fiddle, and 
played some lively tunes, to which they danced. When 
tired of this, the elder ones ran off to see and climb Quarr 
Bocks, and amongst this group were Lawrence and Lilian. 
These rocks were very singular, being vast masses of granite 
heaped one upon another, and evidently washed down in 
some convulsion of nature from the high land of the 
great moors, for they stood solitary in this beautiful valley. 
Their western end rose steep and bare, like a headland or 
promontory; their eastern sloped downwards and met a 
hillock of the valley, by which ascent to them was 
usually gained ; to the northward stretched the sterile 
rock, clothed at its base with shrubs ; and the southern 
side sheltered the mouldering beauty of the Ruined HalL 
These rocks had been a favourite place with many genera- 
tions of the Quarrs, who towards their top had cut 
terraces and seats, a place to serve as a temporary kitchen 
when they dined there, which in summer time they had 
used to do ; they had cut a hollow, in which to cool wine, 
and fastened a block so as to serve the purpose of a table, 
and in addition were many recesses which seemed to have 
been used as cellars and cupboards. To add to the 
romantic beauty of this place, lichens, shrubs, and wild- 
flowers filled up and covered much of the rock and many 
of its interstices, and lovely turf, green, smooth, and fine, 
lay along the rocky pathways like a carpet of the richest 
velvet from the richest loom. 

Lilian and Lawrence had been once previously upon the 
rocks^ but it had been in the company of their papa and 
some of their visitors, and their view had therefore been 
but cursory. Now, perfectly at liberty, they were ven- 
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turesome and naughty enough to climb up by the very 
steepest ^mrt, instead of winding up by the ordinary path 
at the eastern end, and at the rear of the old chapel ; 
and once there, we may be sure that they gave way to their 
unrestrained curiosity. Some of the chUdren ran wildly 
here and there to see everything as fest as it could be seen ; 
some thrust themselves into such recesses of the rocks as 
were wildly overgrown with shrubs ; some sat stilly on the 
sun-gilded seats, and, talking, looked over the lovely valley 
of Quarr ; but more knowledge and deeper curiosity drew 
Lilian and Lawrence together, and finding themselves by 
accident apart from the rest, they took each other's hand, 
and went searching through the shadowy pathways. 

At length at the rear of the broad turfed terrace, where 
in old days the Quarrs used to dine, and where was the 
wine-cooler, and little closets and cellars, they came to 
a door fixed to one of these recesses. It was descended 
to by a hollow in the rock, and was much overshadowed 
by a growth of shrubs ; but the door, though a little 
rotten, was stoutly locked, and the hollow at its foot was 
filled full of withered leaves. The children sat down on 
the ledge with their feet in the leaves, and talked about 
the door, and where it could lead to. 

" I should like to know," said Lilian, as she drew a 
little nearer to Lawrence, for this sort of talk always 
made her cold and nervous ; " though when I asked Kalph 
one day, for he had told me that there was a door, he 
replied that it only opened into a sort of chamber, where 
planks and other things were kept." 

" "Well, Lily, I should not only like to see inside it, 
J)ut toiU some day," was Lawrence's reply. " For I heard 
Miss Miggins t-ell Wix, that in old times there was a 
passage between the rocks and the house, and I am quite 
of opinion that there is one still, and that by it that bad 
old man, Walter Lawley, gets into the ruina So we'll try 
and find the secret out." 

" How, Lorry 1 " and Lilian crept a little closer. 

" Why, by unlocking the door, to be sure. Don't you 
recollect that in one of the great old garrets at home. 
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tliere is a large basket of keys 1 Well, we'll bring some 
of these one afternoon, and see what we can do." 

" But won't it be very wicked ot us, dear Lorry T' and 
Lilian asked this question as though she wished the 
answer to be a negative. 

*' No, why should it be wicked 1 "We shan't hurt any- 
body, nor take anything, and we only want to see what 
nobody else cares to see." 

" But though unlocking the door may not be wicked, 
is it not wrong in us to hide all we think and say about, 
the ruins from dear mamma ? Wouldn't it be best to ask 
and tell her ? She wouldn't laugh at us, or be angry, I'm 
sure. Before you came, I told her everything." 

" But you must tell me now, you little foolish thing," 
replied Lawrence, " because it would be so silly to go to 
mamma with every baby-tale ; and besides^ she doesn't like 
us to talk about these old places and things. I'm sure 
there can be no harm in unlocking an old door, and peeping 
into an old place, much more this/* 

" Why, dear Lorry T 

** Because the rocks we sit on and the old ruins are 
mine," said the boy with great gravity ; " my mamma told 
me so, on her dying bed. No one here tells me this, be- 
cause they may think it would make me wild, like my 
dead papa, or vain and proud ; but it wouldn't and doesn't." 

Lilian made no answer ; child as she was, she felt that 
no light or evading words ought to follow on these 
earnest ones ; and truthful as she was to her mamma's re- 
quest, not to confirm this opinion by enlarging upon it, 
or by repeating those of others, she felt this to be true 
in her heart, and was glad that Lawrence thought so. 

" And if I get the old house some day," he continued, 
with the quiet earnestness of far graver years, " I will 
build the hall up, and make beautiful rooms for you." 

"Forme?" 

" Yes, for you, because you'll come and live here." 

" Oh ! I don't know," replied Lilian innocently ; " I 
don't think that I can leave papa and mamma, or indeed 
Bonner, or Hannah, or Kalph, or Wix, I love them so." 
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" But you will, Lily," was the reply. ** You are a little 
girl now, but you'll be a woman then, and think differently. 
I*m sure that I will marry you and bring you here when 
I grow a man, if you will let me. If you won't let me, 
it will be because you don't love me." 

"Oh! but I do," was the quick and earnest reply. 
" I'm sure I do, and better, sometimes I think, than I 
love anybody in the world." Then, after a moment's 
silence, she added very earnestly, "Yes, I do love you 
very much, and will marry you, and come and live here, 
when I grow up to be a woman, if my dear papa and 
mamma will let me, and we will have beautiful golden 
hours." She said this with a frank innocence most lovely 
to behold, and it was heard and accepted with an inno- 
cence as pure and an interest as profound as her owa. 

Never did declining sun or evening shadows rest upon 
two childish faces more guileless, or more radiant with an 
expression of simple, unaffected truth. Never did sum- 
mer wind bear on it sweeter or more gentle sounds, even 
from ring-dove's note or thrush's song. They were as 
the perfume which violets breathe upon the air — ^as the 
run of waters from their fountains on the lea ! 

" Yet I think. Lorry," said Lilian presently, " that it 
will be very wrong in us to open this door, or to climb 
into the ruins, because we may get hurt, or meet that bad 
old man ; besides, don't you recollect what Madge said ?" 

" Oh ! I don't believe in prophecies. Only silly people 
do." 

" But hers come always true. So Miss Miggins and 
Ralph say." 

" Well, I don't care for that. I neither believe in non- 
sense, nor am I afraid, /will both open this door, 
and see the ruins." 

" I don't think I wiU come with you," and Lilian shook 
her head. 

" Oh ! you are like all girls, Lily ; you have no courage. 
/ would go with you anywhere. It isn't kind, for / do 
everything to please you. I'm sure that in my heart I 
hate dolls ; yet I dress and undress yours for you, and 
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helped you the other clay to wash the dolls' plates, and to 
meDd some of their clothes — I'm sure I did. But I won't 
tell you a secret, or ask you anything again." Lawrence 
turned his face away and rose to go. 

" Oh, please don't — don't be angry with me ; please 
forgive me. I love you so— I will go with you anywhere." 
The repentant little creature drew Lawrence back to his 
seat, and hid her weeping face upon his shoulder. He 
had forgiven her before her tears were dry, and Sleuth 
too, who had been sitting by all the time, now pushed 
his nose between, and wagged his tail. In his cognizance 
of what was joy or woe, the dear old fond dumb thing 
was almost human. 

Thoroughly reconciled, both children examined the 
door still more closely, and Lawrence, kneeling, scraped 
away the withered leaves from its foot. This done, a 
bolt could be seen that grooved itself into the rock, 
though moveable ; and the rock itself was worn away by 
the attrition of opening and shutting the door — ^this even 
recently. Whether Lawrence made this natural induc- 
tion, it was impossible to say ; for old Sleuth, dashing 
forward almost as soon as the place was bared, began one 
of those terrific howls that no one could hear without a 
shudder. It rang &om rock to rock, and was echoed 
back again. 

Fearful lest Dick Bedbum or Ralph should come and 
ask them questions, the children thrust back the leaves, 
and hastened to their companions. The hound's cry, 
though heard, passed unnoticed, and the little company, 
soon descending from the rocks, went home, after another 
repast of cakes, fruit, and cowslip-wine. 

The ball took place on the morrow evening. The next 
morning the general company departed, and the pleasant 
family circle, thus left alone, prepared to spend the last few 
hours in the most social and delightful manner. The 
elder portion arranged to dine and drink tea upon the 
lawn, without other guest than Mr. Rich. The children 
were to inaugurate their Robinson Crusoe house, though 
scarcely finished, by giving a tea-party to their little 
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cousins and to all the pets. This last intention 
would have had sadness mingled with it, but that 
tidings had been gained of darling Chico, and Aggy 
Yarrow had sent word that he should be there that 
evening. 

Thus, full of inexpressible joy, Lilian and Lawrence 
made, with much childish genius, preparations for a most 
delightful treat. All signs of the carpenters and thatchers 
were removed from the hut, the sward made nicely 
smooth about it, plants in bloom set around, and the 
children themselves, assisted by their little cousins and 
good old patient Ralph, went to and fro by both stepping- 
stones and by boat, and fetched all sorts of things from 
the nursery and turret-chamber for use and adornment. 
There were little sofas and chairs, chests of drawers, and 
tables. Flamingo's favourite baby-house, and countless 
matters appertaining to the dolls. The best tea and 
dessert services were put in requisition j the dishes of 
these, good Bonner and old Hannah vied with each other 
in filling with delicacies, and Mrs. Wye herself crowned 
each of them with the loveliest flowers. 

By six o'clock — for the commencement of the party 
was deferred thus late in order to let the elder portion of 
the >dsitors dine, and to become spectators, if they 
pleased, — ^the pretty company, pets, dolls, and all, were 
gathered round the table of the hut. There were some 
dozen little cousins, Lilian, and Lawrence ; the seven 
dolls in most attractive costume — Flamingo in a little 
scarlet coat, frilled shirt, and trousers ; the three lovely 
pussies in pinafores, which they wore with incredible 
good temper ; Sleuth, Masters, and Odin, as grave as 
judges ; charming Poll perched on the back of his little 
mistress's chair ; Poor Will high up amongst the rafters ; 
and Bluebell, with a grand new ribbon round his snowy 
neck, rested his pretty nose upon the table beside a little 
platter, placed for his milk. There was but one empty 
place, and that was Chico's ! Nor were Ross and Grey- 
beard forgotten ; for, being permitted, in company with 
old Frisk, to ramble about outside the hut, they came and 
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stood close beside one of the unglazed windows, so as to 
be fed with bits of cake as tea went on. 

The pretty meal proceeded — Lilian making tea in 
grand style, and Lawrence cutting up cakes and tarts. 
The pussies and Bell were helped to milk, the dogs fed 
with nice pieces from many tiny hands; Poll had a 
delicious cake put into his claw, on taking which he cried 
out lustily, " I love Lilian ;" and Flamingo was allowed to 
have all he asked for, which was pretty nearly a piece of 
everything upon the table. A fraction of each of these 
he put on one side of his plate ; and procuring a piece of 
nice paper, he folded them in it, and then put the parcel 
carefully by into one of the Robinson Crusoe cupboards. 
The children laughed heartily at his funny proceedings, 
and loved him, too, when they found out that these were 
put by for Chico. 

The fun was at its height, for there was so much to 
laugh at, as Poll and Flamingo fell out once or twice, 
Bell butted at a dish and upset it, and Tim was rather 
restive in his pinafore; when a shadow fell upon the 
threshold, and Aggy Yarrow, stepping into the hut, 
placed Chico into his little mistress's arms. For an 
instant the tiny creature trembled violently ; then as 
quickly recognising in whose arms he was, he broke out 
into little barks and whines of joy that were most touch- 
ing to hear. He was very dirty, and looked very starved, 
and there were deep traces of grief in his little sentient 
face. At the sight of so much sorrow in one she loved so 
well, Lilian burst into tears, and this bringing Lawrence 
and all the other children round, the monkey on the back of 
the chair, and Poll on to her shoulder, there was quite a 
scene. Full of curiosity, some of the children proceeded 
to heap questions upon Aggy, but she was in one of her 
taciturn humours, or rather seemed to have been too 
lately moved by deep passion to waste many words ; so, 
saying no more than sufficed to bid the children take 
care of their pet for the future, she stalked out of the 
hut as silently as she had entered it, and they saw her 
soon after wind her way up to the heights of the moor. 
K 2 
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For a time all other pleasures were merged in that of 
tending upon Chico. As he was very hungry, Lawrence 
ran off to the house for some meat for him. When he 
had eaten this, he had some milk, and then Lilian herself 
carried him across the stepping-stones of the pool, so as to 
have him washed by one of the kitchen-maids. This 
effected, and the little fellow nicely dry, Lilian brought 
him back to the island with all the tenderness of a mother. 
Tea was by this time over, and the children playing about 
the hut ; a bed was therefore made for the tiny fellow 
in a basket, and set on the sward hard by, and here he 
soon went off to sleep. 

When their play was over, and the children were again 
gathered together, to taste of a light refection of fruit and 
cakes, spread out for them on the sward, on which the 
shades of evening now fell warm and low, they found the 
monkey fast asleep in the basket close to his little friend, 
and Poll roosting on its side, asleep too, though occasion- 
ally waking up to cry softly, " Poor — poor — poor,*' a 
word he always said when he thought it right to pity. 

Thus this sweet eve of childish mirth and happiness 
closed upon a scene that all who looked on loved, and that 
Landseer would have richly painted 1 
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SCHOOL DATS, AND ISABEL. 



The time so anticipated by both children was found to 
be full of happiness. By a few minutes after eight in a 
morning they were on their way to school, attended by 
HaJph or George, and by half-past eight they were busy 
with their lessons in Mr. Rich's pesujeful study. 

It was quite a pretty sight to see them go along the 
picturesque village street ; Lawrence carrying the books 
and the Kttle basket containing their luncheon; Lilian 
some newspaper or note, or flowers for Miss Agnes or Mary 
Clee, and one or more dogs, as it would happen, running 
on before or following after. Chico never failed to be 
there, with his little silvery bark ; sometimes Odin cctfried 
the basket, with stately tread ; or Masters, with hanging 
dew-lap, kept on the steps he loved so well. Bell was also 
permitted to be an attendant, till he made his luncheon off 
Miss Tabitha's lovely bed of carnations ; after this he had 
the privilege more rarely, and when he had, he was shut 
up in the stable till the lessons were done. As time wore 
on, Whitetail grew cognizant of these daily progressions, 
80 tucking himself up on the courtyard wall, he would 
wait of a morning for the children's exit, then follow at a 
reasonable distance, and once at the parsonage he got 
again into pincushion-form on one of the study-windows, 
and there he would wait with a lovely patience, listening or 
purring, as though he learnt Latin or sang to the little 
scholars a pretty song. The great trouble of all was with 
Flamingo : that little sprite missing the children for so 
many hours each day, did nothing but fret. It was of no 
avail that Wix allowed him to sit in his room, or that 
Mrs. Wye fetched him up into her studio, or Bonner found 
him nuts in her closet ; he fretted, and cried real teai's. 
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At lengtli the expedient was hit upon of letting him go 
sometimes, — that was on days when no very grave lessons 
were in progress. With this he was perfectly contented ; 
and he behaved so well, that the privilege was not re- 
pented of. These mornings he knew by intuition. As 
soon as Lilian said " It's poppet's morning," off he went 
to fetch his little scarlet coat, for Punchinello was very 
fond of being dressed ; this done, he would find Odin or 
Masters, and beg a ride on his back, and once safe landed 
at the parsonage, he would sit still in a study window 
all the morning, listening or else asleep, never once dis- 
turbing the children, or even moving his head to look out 
of the window, except it was when Miss Tabitha went by, 
when he would grin horribly, for the old lady had once 
crossly pinched his ear, and this Punchinello neither 
forgot nor forgave. 

Often on these pleasant summer mornings Mrs. Oakleaf 
would wait with a nice little dish of fruit or cake to slip 
into the luncheon-basket ; Miss Miggins and her nieces, 
ditto, ditto; and Yander the blacksmith would stay his 
bellows to catch a glimpse. As time wore on, and 
Lawrence's lessons grew harder, there were confabulations 
with Mary Glee as to the conjugation of a Latin verb, 
the declension of a noun, or the construing of some 
passage of doubtful meaning, — for the little woman had 
the Latin Grammar at her fingers' ends, and was never at 
a loss a single instant. 

With advantages such as these, and a master like 
Mr. Rich, the children made charming progress. No 
pains could exceed that which he took with them ; his 
patient goodness was beyond all praise, and his tempered 
firmness most conducive to earnest endeavour on the part 
of his little scholars. They strove very hard to please so 
good a master, and were most successlul, notwithstanding 
many difficulties to overcome, and puzzles to make out in 
the way of lines and figures as well as words ; for besides 
languages and grammar, and history and geography, they 
were wisely taught the elements of geometry and mathe- 
matics, those two great ioundations ot all true knowledge, 
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■without which education has no real beginning, and on 
which the education of universal man will rest by- 
and-by. 

Thus, studying from half-past eight till half-past eleven, 
they then had their luncheon and a short play. After 
this they took up some lighter work or their writing- 
lesson till half-past twelve or a quarter to one, when they 
finished and were free to go home. But they often 
stayed till nearly two o'clock playing about the garden or 
orchard, or else sitting in the still churchyard, a favourite 
spot of theirs, particularly that solitary portion which 
stole out towards the wildness of the moors. Here they 
brought Flamingo and Chico and Bell, here little books 
to read, and here they confided to one another their inno- 
cent thoughts and secrets. 

In the spirit of that universal love and pity for all 
things which breathed and lived — nay, often for what was 
insentient, and which was one of Lilian's most exquisite 
characteristics, the baby's solitary grave had not been 
forgotten. This the more particularly, that since the 
faded rosebud had lain there, its parents had sailed away 
to the fitr regions of Australia, so that its dust lay solitary 
and unvisited. But Lilian and Lawrence made such 
oblivion negative. They brought some old scissors and 
cut the pretty turf; they planted tufts of violets as a 
border round, and often going there to sit, talked low and 
sweet about the dead. 

A greater attraction than even this drew them hither, — 
its vicinity to the Old Bed House and its neglected 
wilderness and gardens. Since the time of their first 
visit, a large pile of thorns had been thrown against the 
gap ; but autumn now coming with its golden fruits, the 
village boys made it afresh, in order to seek the apples 
and plums and nuts which hung ungathered, or lay in 
heaps beneath the trees. This the children found one 
day early in September, and it was the subject of much 
talk and speculation, more particularly as they had inci- 
dentally heard that the Lawleys' little granddaughter was 
there, and had been so for some weeks, though none of 
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the village people bad seen her ; for but few ever came 
from that shadowed solitary house into the village, ex- 
cept old Mrs. Jonas, the Lawleys' housekeeper, to buy 
such things as were wanting, and this she always did 
with as much quickness and taciturnity as ^e could; 
otherwise, few steps ever passed or repassed those lichen- 
covered thresholds. 

One day, when autumn was at its loveliest, when russet 
beauty filled the orchards, when purple glory blushed 
upon the vines, Nelly Crossthorn's long-expected invi- 
tation came. It was for a day in the succeeding week, 
and therefore, as they had been working very hard since 
the close of May, the children's dear mamma resolved 
that they should have a full fortnight's holiday ; and 
going from Nelly Crossthom's to Saltwood Mill, spend a 
delightful week there ; and from thence to Lowshore, 
pay a long-deferred visit to good old Captain Bunnett 
and his daughter Esther, — sweet characters both of them, 
and worthy of being known. 

The day after this invitation came, their lessons were 
closed earlier than usual, by Mr. Rich being called away 
to attend a sick parishioner on the moors ; the children 
therefore took their luncheon, and went with it into the 
churchyard, accompanied by Chico and their good little 
monkey — for very good he was, though sometimes a little 
cross and naughty to fine Poll, of whom, I must confess, 
he was sadly jealous. As there was some trifling gardening 
matter to do that morning to the little grave, they went 
thither, the deep shadows of the hedgerow making it a 
cool and pleasant spot. Whilst Lilian effected this — for 
hers was the supreme hand in all these things, Lawrence 
spread out the luncheon on the mossy hedgerow-bank, — 
this to please Lilian — on pretty plates made of leaves. As 
it happened to be, through Mrs. Vander's and Mrs. Oak- 
leafs bounty, an unusually nice luncheon that day, it 
looked quite charmingly, — the more, that Punchinello, 
taking up his place beside a little cream cheese, held out 
his paw for a piece, and the sprite, wagging his pretty tail, 
barked little silvery barks as a signal to begin. 
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The children had just seated themselves side by sidd, 
when they were startled by the sound of loud and angry 
voices, as though from the precincts of the Old Red House. 
Then it died away, and all was again still ; but the shadow 
of something still more strange fell presently upon the 
grass before them, and looking wonderingly round, they 
beheld a ver}' old man regarding them and their little meal 
intently. He had a cunning imbecile look, otherwise he 
was not decrepit ; and from his coming in the direction 
of the shadowy pool and gap, they judged, and rightly, 
that it was old Andrew Lawley. 

Without waiting to be addressed, he di'ew nearer — and 
stared with still more idiotic and eager expression at the 
viands ; then with a puzzled look of wonder, fear, and doubt, 
he regarded both children. Equally wonder-stricken, they 
remained unmoved ; and for an instant, the only sign of 
his presence was, that little Chico drew away into the 
hedgerow with his tail between his legs. 

" You are not the children from the Hall," he said at 
length in a weak whispering voice, whilst he smiled and 
raised his withered finger, as though to express caution. 
"You've nice faces, and they haven't, I know, because 
they want to take away all Isabel's money, and send me 
and Walter to prison ; but they won't. Isabel shall be 
rich, and I can keep secrets. No ! you're nice good 
children, and will give me some of that." Here he pointed 
to Mrs. Oakleaf's delicious cake. " It's for Isabel, for 
Miss Stonebox, her governess, says she shall have no 
dinner, and old Jonas turned me out of the kitchen 
because I tried to hide a little bit of ours for her. Oh ! 
they're very cruel to me, — they're cruel to the child : 
they're digging a grave for Isabel as quickly as they can." 
Again He looked eagerly towards the cake. 

If the look which flitted across her pretty upturned 
face were rightly read, Lilian was about to say something 
expressive of childish abhorrence, or to bid the old man 
go, but Lawrence stayed her by a glance. 

" I should like a bit o£ that cake for Isabel," whispered 
the old man in a still more supplicatory voice ; " she's very 
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hungry ; and I love her so — she's the only one good to me ; 
the rest treat me like a dog ; they say I am loolish, and 
talk like a child — but I don't : I can keep a secret." He 
said these last words with such a leer of idiotic cunning, 
as to quite awe the children by what it expressed of 
duplicity and wickedness. 

Yet there were feelings there, too magnanimous, too 
innocent, too holy, to be neutralized by what they looked 
on — so first asking leave ot Lily, Lawrence took up the 
little dessert-knife they had with them, cut the larger 
portion of the cake, the delicate cheese, and a raspberry 
puff, and gave them to the old man, who received them 
with a ravenous greed, quite as strange as the other 
phases of his idiotcy. 

" Are these for the little girl we saw in London, and 
who has such hard lessons ?" asked Lilian, with childish 
simplicity, as she added farther to Lawrence's large-hearted 
gift. These words, simple as they were, gave at once 
assurance to the old man, and greatly increased his 
garrulity. 

" Oh ! you're children from London," he said ; " that's 
nice — and not those children from the great house. I 
began to think you were, and this the boy that's come to 
put me in prison, and take all Lsabel's money. But he 
sha'n't have the money — Walter says he sha'n't ." 

Lilian was about to interrupt the old man, but a hush 
from Lawrence, made her stay. For a moment, old 
Andrew's suspicion seemed roused by the little girl's 
gesture ; but it as quickly slept again, and he proceeded 
as garrulously as before. 

" As you're nice good children from London, you shall 
come and see Isabel to-morrow, if you like ; for Walter's 
begun his Michaelmas journey for the Quarr rents, and 
will be gone a week or more. Jonas '11 be pretty sale — 
for when Walter's away, she gets the key of the best beer, 
though he hides it, and has some, and sleeps in the 
chimney-comer nearly all the day ; though she can't well 
sleep so much now, as she has Miss Stonebox's dinner to 
cook, and a great deal of waiting and cleaning to do. 
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Miss Stonebox '11 be in the parlour, where she pretty 
generally is, except when scolding Jonas or punishing 
Isabel." For an instant he stayed, and then he added : 
*'You see I notice everything and know everything, 
though they say that I am an idiot and a child." He 
seemed to be going now with greedy haste> but a question 
from Lilian stayed him. 

« Where is little Isabel ]" 

" Oh ! Miss Stonebox has shut her up in one of the 
dark rooms that look out on to the shrubbery. She's 
always complaining that the child won't say her lessons, 
and shuts her up, though Walter doesn't like it, for it 
gives her time to dress, and work, and quarrel with 
Jonas." 

** Do they quarrel 1 " asked Lawrence, with much of a 
boy's audacious curiosity. 

" Oh ! you should hear them," replied the old man, 
shaking his head ; "they were quarrelling just now about 
to-day's dinner — that's why I crept out and came here, 
because they always draw me in, and say the fault's mine. 
But Walter says, Miss Stonebox shall come no more — 
that when Isabel's sent to us again, we'll manage her. I 
shall like this ; so will Isabel, — but John won't." 

« Who's John ] " asked both children. 

" It's her father, Walter's son. He- wants her to be 
learned ; that's why Miss Stonebox sets Isabel such hard 
lessons-^and this so soon, again, though the little child 
has been so very ill. But, but, you know " — ^here the 
old man dropped his voice, as though imparting a great 
and solemn secret — ** she mitst be clever, for she will be 
an heiress — she will have all mine and Walter's money." 

This was said to Lawrence in especial ; but the innocent 
and magnanimous listener made no reply. Yet, though 
unanswered, the Eternal Laws went onward with their 
work of truth and retribution ! 

" Please, sir," asked Lilian, who had not heard these 
latter words, and whose pity for Isabel had waxed very 
strong, "is the little girl ill nowl" 

" I think so," replied the old man, with a mournful 
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Bhake of his head. " Her father doesn't, and Walter doesn't, 
but I do. I know it — she tells me so. Her face is pale, 
her head is dull, — she can't learn. Oh yes ! they're digging 

a grave for Isabel — and then " There was so much 

meaning in this last word — such profound pathos in 
his low and broken voice — such an expression of real 
grief — so much for the moment that was raised above 
imbecility — that both children were deeply moved, Lilian 
especially. As for the old man, he burst into tears, and 
wept with the unrestrained weakness of his age and state. 

" Poor little thing!" said Lilian,—" poor little Isabel!" 

These words met the old man's ear — ^they were like 
music to it, — they seemed to dry his tears. 

" Oh ! you're good children, I see," he said, " and love 
Isabel Yes ! you shall come and see her to-morrow — 
I'll fetch you — if you'll wait here. Jonas won't know, for 
she'll be busy getting the parlour-dinner ready — Miss 
Stonebox won't know, if we don't talk loud ; and Isabel 
won't tell, she's so good to me. Jonas would beat me if 
she knew I came here, for Walter tells her to let me talk 
to nobody — ^but, eh ! eh ! I cheat 'em both, I do — I found 
the gap, and I come out here, and go on to the moor very 
often. They think I'm mo[)ing somewhere in the garden 
— ^but I aint — it is so nice to cheat 'em." 

With this proof that the wicked and cunning habits of 
his past life still cleaved to him, though imbecile, he 
nodded his head with simpering gestures, and then crept 
away with stealthy tread in the deep shadows of the 
hedgerow. 

Then, and throughout the remainder of the day, the 
children talked much to one another about this visit, and 
little Isabel Their firat impression was to tell their 
mamma, but fearing that she would object to their having 
held any conversation with old Andrew, however inno- 
cently, and the promptings of their intense curiosity 
respecting little Isabel, induced them to be silent, and to 
trust to the progress of events. To say the truth, their 
sympathy for the little girl was very great, and they 
coaxed good old Hannah to bake them a sweet cake that 
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same evening, and made up nice parcels from their stores 
in the turret-closet, so as to be ready for the morrow. 
They resolved not to go empty-handed, but to dry Isabel's 
tears, if kindness could. 

Taking pretty Punchinello with them, they went the 
next day into the churchyard, as soon as their lessons were 
over, but failed to find Andrew as they expected. After 
waiting patiently for some time by the gap, Lawrence, 
with his usual courage, proposed to venture through, and 
try to ascertain what kept the old man. Upon Lilian 
assenting, and promising to remain there till he returned, 
he made his way through the dense mass of shrubs and 
trees, and was soon in the shadowy precincts of the old 
house — all around it being as still and solemn as when 
seen before, except that the cheerful noonday sun lay par- 
tially across the secluded lawn, the quaint dial, and fell 
within the pretty newly-decorated chambers already men- 
tioned. The windows of these stood oi)en, and in the 
sitting-room the cloth was spread for dinner, luxuriously, 
with much plate, and glass, and linen— this quite in con- 
trast with the miserly aspect of other portions of the 
house. A tall, prim, hook-nosed, red-haired woman, very 
stylishly attired, sat by one of these windows, at crochet- 
work ; but just as Lawrence was retreating, lest she should 
see him, she rose, shook out the skirt of her biilliant- 
coloured dress, as a peacock its feathers, and marched out 
of the room, like a grenadier. The boy recognised her 
face at once, as the one he and Lily had so often seen 
through those London windows. It wore the same hard, 
tyrannous, selfish, and senseless expression. Her journey 
was to the kitchen, for in another moment there arose the 
sound of angry voices in sharp contest; so going on- 
ward, in the dull shadows of the house, the daring little 
trespasser soon stood safe beneath the same old latticed 
casement through which he and Lilian had peeped at old 
Walter. There was the kitchen as before, and scarcely a 
degree more orderly or clean ; but it was npw occupied 
by Mrs. Jonas, who stood performing sundry culinary 
operations by the fire ; whilst old Andrew sat close at 
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hand in an arm-chair, unwashed, uncombed, and wrapped 
in a ragged flannel-gown. His face wore the same imbe- 
cile expression as it had done the day before, but its then 
look of cunning was replaced by one of intense fear, and, 
it might be added, supplication, for he kept reiterating, in 
a weak, but garrulous voice, " I want to be dressed, Molly ; 
I want to go out — I say, I can't sit here— -I want to go.'* 
But he might as well have spoken to the walls, for no 
one heeded him. In a distant comer of this wide old 
kitchen stood a loutish-looking lad, cleaning knives and 
forks ; and near to the door by which she had entered 
was Miss Stonebox, engaged between her tierce alterca- 
tion with Mrs. Jonas and the peacock adjustment of her 
gown. Advancing presently a step or two nearer 
Mrs. Jonas, she pulled out her gold watch and looked 
at it. 

'' It is now half-past one, and, I repeat again, I ordered 
dinner to be ready punctually at one o'clock." 

" Miss," retorted Mrs. Jonas, indignantly, " I do the 
best I can, and I can do no more. For haven't I been 
all morning at work for you and the child ? Isn't there 
the parlour and breakfast to get ready — then the child's 
room to do, with all its fuss of muslin toilets, and bath, 
and I do not know what ? — and now hasn't there been 
plate to clean, the cloth to lay, and the dinner to cook 1 
I have done all this, according to your order, though not 
by reason of it, but because master wishes the child to 
have all that is needful Now, just for reason that the 
dinner is half an hour behind the time, you choose to 
come and be impertinent. But the next time John 
Lawley sends his child here, it shall be without this needless 
fuss." 

" It is needful, you impertinent woman," replied Miss 
Stonebox, with a peacock-shake of much effect, " for re- 
collect the young lady will be an heiress." 

" Heiress I heiress !" laughed Mrs. Jonas bitterly, " as 
much as I am, or shall ever be." 

*^ But she will, Molly, she will," appealed old Andrew, 
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weakly ; " you're always saying so, but Isabel shall have 
mine and Walter's money." 

Mrs. Jonas answered with a laugh of great meaning, 
for she was a large woman, and her voice was loud and 
deep. Then she added, after a moment's pause, and 
addressing Miss Stonebox, — 

" JN"ow, ma'am, please to leave the kitchen, as the fowl 
is ready, and I must dish up. But before you go, I must 
ask you one thing — are you going to let the child have 
any dinner to-day — ^she's no favourite of mine; but I 
won't stand by and see her starve, particularly as I've 
dressed this fowl and made a pudding on purpose for 
Aer." 

These last words aroused Miss Stonebox's deepest 
anger, though she sought to conceal it. 

** As I have- repeated to you again and again, Mrs. 
Jonas," she said, " I will not have my management of 
this young lady interfered with. Mr. Lawley's last 
words before I left town, were, not to let any of Isabel's 
lessons be interfered with now that she was better, as 
was likely to be at the instance of these two old doting 
men. Therefore, if she can say the page of Italian 
history I set her for inattention to her music-lesson, 
she shall have some dinner — if not, go without." 

" You're a tender cre'tur, ma'am," retorted Mrs. Jonas, 
with bitterness — and this the more, that she and Miss 
Stonebox were in their natures much akin ; " please your- 
self, please yourself — starve the child, and keep her 
without holidays, and do as you please ; I only know 
that as soon as master " 

" Tell what tales you please," interrupted Miss Stone- 
box with great indignation j " they will probably be as 
true about the lessons as about the holidays. She will 
have one to morrow afternoon, though ^" 

" Oh ! that's nice, nice, nice ! " interrupted old Andrew, 
with a shrill expression of delight, which drowned Miss 
Stonebox's further words ; " Isabel and I will play to- 
gether, and make the most of it." Then he added, as he 
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addressed Mrs. Jonas in a weak, supplicatory, beg-pardon 
voice: "Molly, Til be good now — I won't ask to be 
dressed or to go out. 1 will be patient and wait, because 
of to-morrow." 

"Hush! you old simpleton;" and saying this, Mrs. 
Jonas shook a rolling-pin at him. He obeyed, otherwise 
he did not seem to heed the threat ; but with a look of 
intense happiness settled on his blanched, idiotic face, 
bent downwards in his chair^ and closed his eyes. 

Anxious to see the room in which Isabel was im- 
prisoned, Lawrence retraced his steps along the heavy 
shadows of the house, and soon discovered it. It was one 
of those into which he and Lilian had peeped ; and now, 
as then, it was undusted, unswept, and unfurnished. 
Though there were lofty casements on two sides, they 
gave little light by reason of the dense mass of foliage 
overhanging them; so that huge shadows hung like a 
curtain from the wainscot walls. In a comer, and in the 
darkest of these shadows, stood the little girl, grown 
taller since Lawrence had first seen her. An open book 
was in her hand, but that hand hung drooping by her 
side ; whilst her gaze, fixed on vacancy, looked out across 
the dull shadows of the room. It was not a young face ; 
it was not a child's face, like Lilian's : its expression was 
broken-spirited and hopeless; still it was full of mingled • 
sweetness and gentle goodness. Isabel was a little, frail, 
meek, gentle thing; as though every narrow virtue and 
little goodness in those old men and their sordid lives, 
had been summed up and given to her when Gk)d had 
made her with His gracious hand. As far as apparel 
went, the little girl was richly dressed, and wore a watch, 
a chain, and rings; things strangely out of keeping with 
her years, and in contrast with the pretty simplicity of 
Lilian's attire. For though no little girl had hand- 
somer presents than Lilian, her mamma never suffered 
her to wear an ornament, except a little Maltese chain 
and locket, on rare occasions; otherwise, they were all 
put by till she was of a proper age. 

Lawrence had scarcely peeped through the shadowed 
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" Do you see this nice brown fowl ?" asked Miss Stone- 
box of weeping Isabel, ss, lifting off the cover, she 
pointed to the chief dish. 

« Yes," sobbed the child. 

" Do you see this nice custard-pudding ? " 

« Yes, yes." 

" Do you see these vegetables, this ham, this ale, and 
other things 1 " 

" Yes," was sobbed out, still more deeply. 

" Then dine off their sight and smell 1 " So saying, 
Miss Stonebox shook her pupil again violently, led her 
back to the shadowed room, pushed her within, locked 
the door, and retired to partake, leisurely and heartily, 
of the delicate viands. 

Throwing the book wildly across the room, and with 
more vehemence than seemed possible to one of her pas- 
sive, gentle nature, the child sank down upon the floor, 
sobbing violently, and blind and deaf to everything but 
the sense of her own misery. 

Lawrence had returned to the shadowed window and 
seen this sight ; and his heart, boy as he was, was filled 
with grief and indignation. Willing to speak to her and 
console her if he could, he tried to arrest Isabel's atten- 
tion by gently shaking the casement ; but she took no 
heed, though in shaking it, it opened in his hand. He 
then gently called ; but she made no answer. 

This method failing, he quickly retraced his steps 
across the shadows of the lawn and wilderness, to the gap 
where Lilian waited for him. After telling her what he 
had seen, they came back together, bearing their little 
presents and pretty Punchinello. Stepping softly, and 
in the shadows, they were soon beneath the casement, 
and again Lawrence tried to arrest Isabel's attention ; 
but whether from dogged resolve, or that grief closed her 
ears, she neither answered nor moved, except as she 
swayed her buried face to and fro in her paroxysm of 
grief and pain. As the casement was ajar, Lawrence 
would have climbed up and gone withm, but Lilian 
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would not let him. The thought then struck them to 
send the monkey in. 

" Will pretty poppet go and touch the little girFs face, 
and point to the window, when she looks npV* said 
Lilian to her little favourite, as he sat in her arms. The 
little fellow screwed up his face so that the skin was 
puckered on his forehead, and bent his ear to listen. His 
good little mistress repeated her words several times ; 
and to make the matter more sure, drew the monkey's 
paw several times across her own face. At length, com- 
prehending what she meant, he nodded his head — always 
his pretty way of expressing assent — opened the case- 
ment a little wider with his paw, and bounded in. In a 
moment he had perched himsell beside the child, and 
begun to coax her cheek. As soon as she became sensible 
of his cold, clammy paw she startled partially up from her 
lying posture, cast back her dishevelled hair, and stared 
wildly round. She then noticed pretty Punchinello as he 
sat beside her ; and following the direction of his little 
pointing finger, she saw the two sweet earnest faces at the 
casement. 

" Don't be frightened, please," said Lilian, with that 
gentle courtesy so native to her ; " we're only the little 
children from the churchyard, who are sorry that you 
are unhappy, and have brought you something. Please 
don't cry any more ; and come here, — we want to speak 
to you." 

After a moment's hesitation, the little girl rose slowly, 
like one who had been stricken down by a heavy blow, 
and still tmrecovered from its pain and stupor, went 
towards the window. There was such woe in her face, 
such an expression of pain and languor in her whole 
appearance, as to fill both the children's hearts with pity 
— Lilian especially, who, without another word, raised her- 
self tiptoe on a fallen brick, put her hand within the case- 
ment, and took that of Isabel's. This act was more talis- 
manic than all words ; grasping the other's pretty-hand 
convulsively in her own, Isabel sank down upon the 
L 2 
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window-seat, her face upon tlie casement-ledge, and sobbed 
afresh as though her heart would break. 

*' Don't," said Lawrence, ^'you'll have that woman here 
again.** 

" I don't care, I don't care," sobbed Ln^bel ; •* I can 
bear no more ; I will tell grandpapa so when he comes 
here." 

Neither children made an answer ; they did not like 
to talk of old Lawley. 

'' But please don't cry any more," at length said Lilian; 
*^ see, we have brought you this cake, and these raisins, 
and comfits, and sugar-candy ; and see ! this is Flamingo, 
our little monkey." But for some minutes Isabel would 
not be consol^ though both the children's words were 
very sweet ones. At length, however, she looked up, and 
smiled through her tears, took the pretty gifts, and 
wondered, as &tr as her simple, passive, unconscious soi^t 
of disposition would permit, who these children could be. 
She hazarded some such question in telling them that her 
old uncle Andrew had spoken of them in bringing her 
the cake the day before. 

" Except this once, did you never hear of us before ? " 
asked Lawrence. 

" Never," replied Isabel ; " grandpapa says that there 
are none but bad people and children in tbis neighbour- 
hood, and I mustn't go beyond the garden ; though when 
I come another year he will buy me a pony, and let me 
ride out with him. But I think he is wrong, — you are 
such nice, good children. I — I think that I should like 
to play with you, and love you." She said this so frankly, 
and with such entire innocence, as for her words to be 
received in all their truth. 

"You can play with us to-morrow," said Lawrence, 
" for you will have a holiday." 

"Yes; grandpapa insists upon my having a half- 
holiday on Saturdays ; and so I always spend it with 
old uncle Andrew. To-morrow Miss Stonebox will be 
away, for she is going to the market-town to buy some 
things she wants." 
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*' Oh ! that will be nice/* replied both children in a 
breath ; " for Lily and I are invited to drink tea with 
Miss Agnes," continued Lawrence, "and we can corae 
and play on the moor behind the churchyard." 

"That we will," interrupted Lilian, with that naive 
spirit of suggestive goodnature that was one of her 
prettiest and most exquisite characteristics ; " and we will 
bring a set of our tea-things, and a tea-kettle, and boil it, 
and make you some tea. Won't that be nice, Isabel 1 
And you shall see all the pets, even Poll, who goes any- 
where now, he is so tame, and Bell, our lamb, and little 
darling Chico, our pretty dog." 

" Is it a very little dog," questioned Isabel, " a little 
white dog, that frisks about and barks when it is 
happy?" 

Both children answered in the affirmative, and that 
somewhat wonderingly. 

" It is the same little dog, then, that was here some 
days," continued Isabel. " A bad-looking man brought it 
one night when grandpapa was out ; and Jonas shut it 
up, as she said she had been told to do, without anything 
to eat or to lap ; but old uncle Andrew and I got the 
key of the I'oom, and carried it some milk, and told a 
gipsy about it that came and asked one day as we sat in 
the garden-bower, for we did not know we were not to 
tell. But grandpapa was so angry when the gipsy came 
as soon as he was home next day and demanded it, and 
got it ; for he said the dog belonged to those he hated, 
and it would have been right to let it die. As soon as 
the gipsy was gone, he beat old uncle, and made Miss 
Stonebox whip me and put me to bed. I know I cried ; 
but I am not sorry if this little dog is yours, who are so 
good and kind." She said this very gently, and bent her 
face towards Lilian as she spoke. 

A kind, instinctive feeling, which did them both great 
honour, led the children to refrain from saying anything 
to Isabel in disfavour of her grandfather ; but now, 
thoroughly drawn towards her by her goodness to their 
little fevourite, they repeated their invitation, made her 
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eat another of the cakes, drink some currant-wine they 
poured from a dolFs decanter into a doll's glass, bid her 
hide the raisins and comfits lest Miss Stonebox found 
them out ; and then Lilian, on tiptoed feet kissing her, 
and tiny Punchinello making his prettiest bow, she and 
Lawrence stole away into the shadows, unseen and un- 
suspected. 

On the morrow it so happened that Mr. and Mrs. "Wye 
left home early to pay visits and dine at a distance with 
a friend. The children, therefore, as soon as they re- 
turned from the parsonage, had their dinner, and then 
hurried upstairs to the turret chamber to pack a set ot 
tea-things, a tea-kettle, and other matters, for the tea- 
party, which Bonner and Hannah supposed was to be held 
in the parsonage bower. They then were dressed, the 
pets collected, and they set forth, attended by old Ralph, 
and, as was sometimes the case, in addition to the other 
dogs, by the old bloodhound from Quarr, who latterly 
was just as often found in the kennels at Wyecote as by 
Phoebe's heai-th. After kissing good Miss Agnes, and 
receiving a little customary lecture from Miss Tabitha, 
they were dismissed to play till half-past six o'clock, and 
so they hastened to the sloping patch of moorland which, 
partly clothed with russet-tinted fern, lay solitary in a 
thousand grassy hollows. 

The pets were all with them, and the afternoon was 
full of Autumn beauty. Poll, with a little chain round 
his foot, was carried by Lawrence ; the monkey rode at 
ease on Masters's back ; Bell stopped to nibble every little 
flower that came in sight ; Chico, white as snow, barked 
and frisked and ran everywhere ; and the other dogs ran 
about at will, except old Sleuth and Masters, who kept 
steadily on with the children, with a sense and fidelity 
almost human. In fact they performed important duties, 
for old Sleuth carried the little tea-kettle in his mouth, 
and Masters, in addition to his tiny favourite — for he 
and the monkey were wonderful friends — the basket of 
tea-things. 

As Isabel and old Andrew were not yet come, the 
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children had time to select a pretty, turfy hollow, light a 
fire of sticks and withered fern, fill the kettle at a spring, 
and set the pretty tea-things, in this labour being assisted 
by the good little fellow of a monkey, who took the cups 
and saucers from the basket, held the spoons, and after 
these his paw for his reward of a lump of sugar. When 
all was thus ready, Lilian and Lawrence posted them- 
selves on a turfy hillock near, to watch for Isabel ; and 
when they saw her coming through the rustic gate which 
led from the churchyard, hand in hand with her old uncle 
Andrew, they ran forward to meet her, as she did them, 
though her step was weak and faltering. When the little 
girls met, Lilian pressed forward to kiss Isabel, with a 
naive goodness touching to behold. 

" Oh ! I am so very glad to come, little lady," said 
Isabel, gently, for there was that in Lilian's manner which 
betokened good training and a superior station in life ; 
" I've thought of you all night, because I have never had 
any one to play with, or to be so good to me — except old 
uncle." 

" And I'm so very glad to come," whispered Andrew, 
" because I want nice cakes and sweet tea, and then to 
play." His manner, as he said this, was far more childish 
than that of the children. 

Disregarding him, at least as far as Lilian and Law- 
rence were concerned, the children went onward to the 
hollow, where Isabel was perfectly entranced by the 
pretty sight before her — of tea-things, pets, and crackling 
fire ; for Bell lay asleep upon some fern, the monkey sat 
cracking nuts, and Poll, roosting on the basket, dozed with 
one eye shut. 

" What pretty tea-things ! " exclaimed Isabel ; " what 
charming pets ! — how happy you must be." Thus de- 
lighted, she examined everything, and taking her seat 
beside Lilian, watched her little friend make tea. Law- 
mece performed the part of servant, in going to and fro 
to the fire with the tiny tea-kettle, which, by the way, 
had to be very often filled and boiled ; and old Andrew 
sat down quite near the little plates of cakes and sweet- 
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meats, which he watched with greedy eyes. As soon as 
the tea was poured out, he was helped ; this was re- 
peated so often, that Isabel, who watched him with 
eyes of lore, seemed to think that some apology was 
necessary. 

" You mustn't think old uncle bad and greedy," she 
said in a whisper to Lilian, " for he's very good indeed. 
But Mrs. Jonas quarreUed with him and beat him last 
night, and sent him to bed without his supper ; and 
this morning he had no breakfast." 

Though Lilian did not like old Andrew, and said but 
little to him, she loved Isabel all the more, for her 
guileless innocence and the infinite affection with which 
it was evident she regarded her imbecile and childish 
relative. She therefore helped old Andrew to nearly 
all that the little dishes held — content, herself, to look 
at and talk with Isabel. Equally unselfish, Lawrence 
helped him too. So, old Andrew cracked nuts, and ate 
comfits and figs with what haste he could, intently lis- 
tening all the while to what the children said. Incurious 
as was her character, Isabel could but see, as the pretty 
meal proceeded, that her entertainers avoided much 
speech with the old man, though otherwise most kind ; 
and it puzzled her the more that she herself loved him so 
welL Even the dogs and monkey seemed to avoid him — 
nay, Sleuth and Masters lay aloof with sullen eyes, and 
little, pretty, tender Chico trembled on Isabel's lap where 
he lay, if by chance the old man stretched out his bony 
hand to help himself, or take the tiny cups of tea. 
Indeed, none of the pets were sociable except Bell, the 
lamb, who came and rubbed his nose against old 
Andrew's shoulder ; and in some degree Poll, who, by 
way of thanking his dear little mistress for his customary 
lump of sugar, hopped in amidst the tea-things, and cried, 
" Lilian, pretty lAlian — I love Lilian." 

" What a pretty name that is," said Isabel, thought- 
fully, as she drew the little lady's hand tenderly within 
her own ; " will you please tell me your other name, that 
I may remember it when I am gone back to London V* 
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Lilian raised her hand, as though by way of caution, 
and looked at old Andrew. But he saw the gesture, 
and bid her tell it, as he and Isabel must remember it. 

"It is Lilian — Lilian Wye," replied the little girl — 
this in a voice so low as to escape old Andrew's ear ; but 
because it did, his look became suspicious, and his ear was 
more intently bent to listen. 

" The two are beautiful," spoke Isabel, gently ; " I shall 
remember them and love them whilst I live ; and what is 
his? — for he is as good as you." She pointed to Law- 
rence, who had risen to fill the tiny tea- pot once more. 

" It is Lawrence Quarr. He is not my little brother, 
though I call him so, and love him like one." 

With his ear bent to listen, the imbecile old man heard 
the name now. In a moment his jaw dropped, his face 
became ghastly pale with terror, and leaning across the 
pretty array of tea-things, he clutched the child nervously 
— nay, almost fiercely. 

" We must go now, Isabel," he hoarsely whispered ; 
" we must go now. I'm very foolish — but I didn't know 
— ^these are the bad children from the great house. The 
boy is very bad — he wants your money, but he sha'n't 
have it. Come ! we must go." 

" Dear Lawrence isn't bad, Isabel," said Lilian, with 
quick appeal to her new friend ; " he is the best little 
fellow living; and he doesn't want your money — it is 
wicked to say so." 

" He does — he does ! " cried the old man, vehemently ; 
" but he sha'n't have it. Now we must go ; if Walter 
comes, he'll murder ua" 

" I'm sure I don't know what this means," wept Isabel, 
appealing to her little friend ; " I love you, and love 
Lawrence ; and nothing old uncle or grandpapa can say 
will make me think diflferently." 

" No, we're not bad children," said Lilian, weeping too. 
^* Everybody loves Lawrence ; he only wants the old land 
which bears his name, and which papa says is his, and 
that he will one day have it." 

" He sha'n't — he sha'n't ! " vociferated old Andrew, 
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whose imbecility seemed to pass away as his anger grew. 
" Walter and I have been its agents fifty years — as our 
uncle was befoi*e us, — and what we've saved shall be 
IsabeFs. Come along, child ; you see how bad they are.*' 
He clutched her as he spoke, and regardless of the wreck 
he was making *imongst the pretty tea-things, tried to 
draw her towards hiuL In the meanwhile Lawrence had 
said nothing, though running quickly from the little fire 
as soon as the altercation had commenced ; he now took 
his place in front of Lilian, to save her from any blow 
which might be intended. 

For a minute seeming to yield, Isabel passed over to 
the old man's side, and reaching upwards, put her arms 
about his neck. 

" Nothing you can say. Uncle Andrew," she said, softly, 
" can make me think but what this little lady is the best 
in the world. Indeed, I love her and the boy more than. 
I can tell. I'm only sorry that you have said anything 
unkind or rude to those so kind to me — ^though now I 
know things I did not know before, and which had often 
puzzled me." She spoke these last words thoughtfully, 
and with a mournful expression of voice for one so 
young. 

" But they are bad," repeated the old man, still ner- 
vously clutching her, as though to lead her away ; " and 
the boy vrill take the money which Walter and I have 
saved for you." 

" Old Uncle Andrew," said the child, firmly, " nothing 
will move me from my love of these dear little children. 
And now I must tell you one thing, though I am sorry 
to do so." Here she whispered some few words into the 
old man's ear, cleaving to him tenderly, as thus she did, 
and prajdng him, many times over, to be comforted. 

All fierceness, all vindictivenesa, all show of avarice or 
terror, were gone now ; he wrung his hands, then hid 
his face in them, moved away mechanically to the shadow 
of some furze close by, and there sank down, as though 
stricken by deep and overwhelming anguish. Isabel 
followed him, and for some time they sat apart — ^the 
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child folded in his arms, and his stricken face bent down 
upon her shoulder. Lilian and Lawrence were full of 
sympathy and pity. As they cleared away what re- 
mained unbroken of the tea-things, and patiently awaited 
their little friend's return, they talked, and guessed that 
Isabel had told the old man that she should never live to 
need riches of any sort or kind — a thing they thought 
themselves, as they looked at her slight figure and 
faltering step. Indeed, their love and symjjathy for 
Isabel were as tender as her regard for them. 

At length she returned, begged from them what 
remained of the sweetmeats, took them to the old man, 
who still sat in the shadow of the fern, though less bowed 
down than awhile before, and then came back to the 
children, who soon, with the help of the pets, brought 
smiles again to her saddened face. Then they wandered 
away amidst the clumps of gorse and fern, lying golden 
in the waning glory of the day ; talked, gathered flowers, 
played at hide-and-seek in the bracken which grew here 
and there, skipped across the countless runnels which 
bathed the moorland sward, and were as happy as 
children could be. Isabel's face ceased for a time to be 
pale, and every few minutes she twined her arms caress- 
ingly about Lilian's neck, to tell her how happy she was. 

Old Andrew followed them at a distance, as though it 
were not possible for him to lose sight of Isabel, and 
when they returned to the pretty hollow where they had 
taken tea, he came too, and sat there, though aloof, and 
rarely speaking. As for Isabel, as the time for parting 
with Lilian drew near, she would do no other than sit 
with her face closely nestled to that of her little friend, 
their hands clasped together ; whilst Lawrence, to make 
them merry, played with Punchinello, and made Poll 
talk. Sometimes the little girls laughed at the monkey's 
pretty ways or Poll's chatter — otherwise their hearts 
were very sad — Isabel's especially ; she might never see 
liilian again, as she was conscious, though she did not say 
so, that circumstances, though she could not have told 
what they were^ made their future meeting improbable^ 
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and all future intimacy, or even acquaintanceship, 
impossible. 

" Will you sometimes think of me, dear little lady V* 
asked Isabel ; " if they won't let me hear of you, or 
speak to you if I meet yoti, will you still think that I 
love you, and am not changed 1 Because, though grand- 
papa may say so, I shall not believe you're bad ; but, on 
the contrary, love you, and like Lawrence, till I die." 

** You must not talk of dying, Isabel," said Lilian ; 
" we may both grow up to be women, and then we will 
know one another, and Lawrence and I will invite you to 
our house." 

" I shall never live to be a woman," replied Isabel, with 
the gravity of one far older ; " T feel so often very ill, and 
I am made worse by papa wishing me to learn everything, 
and all at onqe. But if I think that you remember, and 
sometimes think of me, it will comfort me very much 
when I am ill, and tnore when I come to die." 

" Oh ! you will get better," spoke Lilian, with that 
sweet cheerfulness which was one of those winning things 
that made her a favourite with everybody, "and I will 
love you, and ask my dear mamma to let me know you." 
As she spoke thus, she twined her arms about Isabel still 
more tenderly and affectionately, and imprinted kisses on 
the face which rested near her own. 

" Do you and Lawrence mean to live together by-and- 
by," asked Isabel, after some minutes' pause. 

"Lawrence says so," replied Lilian, with frank innocence^ 
"and I shall like it,, if my dear papa and mamma will 
let me." 

" They will let you, Lily," said Lawrence, with a brave 
loud voice, " for I shall love you and marry you, and if I 
get that old ruined house, I shall build a new one, and 
make nice rooms for you to live in, and there shall be a 
beautiful sunny room for you, Isabel, if you will come and 
stay with us." 

" Oh ! how I should like it, and how happy I should 
be," replied the child mournfully, " but ^" 

Ever since noon th;s.t day, Aggy Yarrow had sat knit- 
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ting in the churchyard. She had watched the children 
pass on their way to the moor, she had seen old Andrew 
and Isabel follow, she had observed them meet, and the 
way in which they spent the pleasant hours. Still she 
patiently knitted,— observing, though unseen. But now 
the shades of evening fell, her knitting was laid aside, 
and her watch was keener, till at length some one steal- 
ing swiftly across the churchyard, from the side of its 
copse-like hedgerow, she rose, and followed as swiftly, 
though at a distance, to the moor. This person was no 
other than old Walter Lawley, who returning home un- 
expectedly had thus found Miss Stonebox absent, Mrs. 
Jonas fast asleep in the chimney-comer, a large jug re- 
cently filled with the best beer standing at her side, and 
Andrew and the child nowhere to be found in all that 
wide old house, or still more desolate garden. Full of 
rage, and dreading Andrew's childish garrulity, he set off 
in search of him and Isabel, after arousing Mrs. Jonas, 
and frightening her — a thing not easy to achieve. 

Unconscious that his steps were dogged, though Aggy's 
long labour of love had been only to patiently guard the 
children, as she had heard from the sexton of their 
curiosity respecting the old house, and the acquaintance- 
ship that they had formed with old Andrew — Walter 
Lawley soon found the hollow in which they sat, and for 
some minutes stood listening unobserved — at least by the 
children, though not by the crouching hounds. He thus, 
to his utter amazement and dismay, saw the intimacy 
which had sprung up between the children, and the 
touching fondness with which his grandchild cleaved to 
Lilian. His passion knew no bounds. He stooped down, 
clutched Andrew's shoulder with a hand of iron, and the 
cry of pain and terror that in a moment followed, was 
what stayed Isabel's worda 

" So, BO," he said, addressing Andrew, " is this the 
way you pass your time, you idiot — making niy child ac- 
quainted with that boy ? It is well thus to ruin me, isn't 
it 1 " He never loosed his gripe, only stooped lower, and 
pointed with his other hand to the children. 
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" Oh dear, oh dear," cried Andrew, " loose yonr hand, 
Walter. It isn't my fault nor Isabel's; it is all those 
bad children ; they would know us, — we could not help 
it." 

*• Please don't say so, old uncle," said Isabel, gently, 
though with more courage than was common to her ; " you 
know that you made their acquaintanceship by asking 
them for some of their luncheon, and yesterday, when I 
could not go to them, they brought me some. Oh ! don't 
say so ; this little girl is the dearest I ever knew, and I 
shall always love her, and Lawrence too, for their good- 
ness to me." 

" Will you, will you !" shouted old Walter, with uncon- 
trollable wrath. As he said this, he hurried across to where 
she stood, .shook her violently, and bid her go home, with 
the promise that she should be locked up, punished, and 
that, more than all, he would never spend a shilling in 
luxuries for her again. He said this in his bitter anger, 
though in reality he did not mean it — for Isabel was the 
idol of his heart. 

Led swiftly away by her old uncle Andrew, whose 
terror of his brother was excessive, Isabel had no oppor- 
tunity of bidding Lilian good-bye, other than by a wave 
of her hand. As for the pets, they had fled hither and 
thither, except the two hounds, who remaining near the 
children, looked quite capable of springing upon any one 
that might offer to molest them. Indeed, Sleuth went 
further — for recognizing old Walter, he bayed deeply, and 
would have sprung upon him, but for the boy's prompt- 
ness in seizing him by the neck and keeping him down. 
In this way Lawrence stood, a shield, as well to Lilian, 
whose terror was excessive, and giving back old Walter's 
glances of wrath and terror with looks which showed 
neither defiance nor fear. 

But whatever might be old Lawley's wishes — the sight 
of the angry and relentless hound, and of the old gipsy, 
who now stalked into the hollow, restrained such inten- 
tions as he might have of revenge or hate, and making 
no reply to what Aggy said in a warning voice, he shook 
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his hand; palsied with rage, at Lawrence, and passed 
swiftly into the growing shadows of the moor. 

First assuring herself that they were not hurt, next 
caressing them — ^the good old gipsy fell to scolding the 
children for their imprudence in making acquaintance 
with the Lawleys, or in venturing into any place where 
they were likely to come. As soon as they had gathered 
the pets and other things together, she led them towards 
the parsonage. When near the churchyard-gate they 
encountered Mr. Rich, who with his aunts had become 
uneasy at the length of their absence, and had thus come 
to search for them. When he heard from Aggy the cause 
of their delay, and of the acquaintance they had formed 
with the Lawleys' grandchild, he looked very grave, and 
questioned them with some austerity. But when they 
frankly told him in what manner they had come to know 
Isabel — though a little softening, I must confess, the matter 
of their own burning curiosity, — ^he seemed both interested 
and pleased. He advised them to be more cautious in 
future ; but as for their pity for Isabel, and their courtesy 
to the childish old man, it did them both honour, as the 
precept to forgive our enemies, inclusive of tenderness to 
those belonging to them, was one of the noblest prin- 
ciples of the Christian's creed, and one which they had 
done well to practise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TUB TURKET COOKS. 

That night, the children sat up till their mamma's 
return, and before they said their prayers to her, as was 
their custom, they told her all about Isabel and the 
adventures of the evening. She did not seem so surprised 
as they expected, for she was observant and koew more 
than they thought for; but she said, that though she 
hoped they would for the future avoid both unwise 
curiosity, and any kind of speech or intimacy vrith the 
Lawleys, still, like Mr. Rich, she honoured and loved 
them for their tenderness, and if ever in years to come 
the opportunity were theirs, they should show whatever 
kindness and sympathy they desired to Isabel. This 
greatly pleased them, Lilian especially, and thus em- 
boldened they asked their mamma's leave to send Isabel 
some little books as a parting gift. She said they might 
if they much wished it, and could find a fitting con- 
veyance. Accordingly they lost no time in selecting some 
of their prettiest books, and the choicest things contained 
in their turret closet. With these they made a parcel, 
and through Mary Glee's agency consigned it to the care 
of the village boy who went up and down to the old house 
to clean knives and forks, with directions to put it in the 
garden bower, or other place, where the little girl Was 
likely to find it unseen. This he said he did, and for 
a long time this was all they knew, for he was dismissed 
a few days afterwards, as was also Miss Stonebox, who 
personally, as well as her boxes, was conveyed away in 
great state in John Oakleaf 's queer old gig. As Isabel 
did not accompany her, it was presumed by the village 
gossips that she still remained ; but all relating to her was 
mere conjecture, for Mrs. Jonas ceased to be sent into 
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the village, as old Walter himself became caterer, and all 
approaches to the shadowed house were effectually closed. 
The gaps in the lofty hedgerows were filled with huge 
and immovable heaps of thorns ; the gates were barred 
and nailed up ; only one wicket, just wide enough to admit 
a horse, was left for ingress or egress ; and this being kept 
carefully locked by day and night, not even a beggar 
could stray into that drear and shadowed place. Thus, 
nothing was ever known except what conjecture hazarded; 
and no human being from its dreary thresholds was ever 
seen, except old Walter, riding by the most solitary lanes 
and across the most lonely portions of those wild moors, 
on the mysterious and ill-famed duties of his life. 

The children had two or three days' holiday before 
they set out on their visit to Nelly Crossthorn, and from 
thence to Saltwood Mill. One of these days was spent at 
Quarr with good old Phoebe and her grandson. The 
latter of whom was to start on a two years' trading voyage 
to India and Japan in the ensuing month. But much as 
the sight of the Ruined House, and the wild and solitary 
rocks at its rear, raised afresh the burning curiosity of 
both Lilian and Lawrence, they had no opportunity of 
gratifying it, and therefore they resolved to lay aside 
their secret plan of seeing both, conscious though they 
were of its naughtiness, till Dick should be safe on his 
Vioyage. For Lilian's curiosity was quite as great as that 
of Lawrence, and her fear of danger none, so he were 
with her. 

The days spent at home were delightful ones, and full 
of surprises. For old Simon and Betty, having at last got 
married, came to pay their wedding respects, and fix 
upon a cottage in the village. In this latter purpose they 
' were accompanied by the childrien, and the good simple 
souls took their advice as if they were Solons; for Simon 
had impressed on Betty's mind an immense amount of 
respect for his " little lady." Then there came a parcel 
out of Staffordshire with a letter from Mr. Minster, 
greatly praising Angel Yarrow, " who," as he said, " when 
his gipsy wildness was a little less, and some education 

X 
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his, would be one of the first workmen of the age." The 
parcel contained some little pottery of the boy's fabrication, 
for the children and their pets ; a dish for Flamingo's nuts, 
a saucer for Bell and Chico's milk — for the lamb and the 
little barking sprite now lapped together — and a cup for 
Poll's sop, to say nothing of plates and dishes for the dolls. 

Though the children spent many occasional hours in 
their turret-chamber — doing all sorts and manner of 
things, some of them of rather a black kind, if their sweep- 
like appearance afterwards was any proof — it was a great 
treat to them to spend a morning there, troubled by 
no more important visitors than the pets, who came 
butting, or scratching, or barking at the door, as their 
nature prompted. As it had happened on several oc- 
casions, whilst taking their dinner with Bonner, or 
drinking tea or talking with their mamma, that they 
bad spoken or thought lightly of menial labour, especially 
"with reference to good old Hannah the cook and Bridget 
the kitchen-maid, the latter expressed a wish, that whenever 
they had a holiday, they should try and cook their own 
dinner in the turret-chamber, so as to give them an idea 
of what real labour and skill it re^juired to do even the 
most trivial things well. They readily consented, for it 
appeared to them an easy thing to cook ; indeed they were 
undoubtedly of opinion that their own performance in this 
direction would be superlative. Accordingly it was ar- 
ranged that they should devote one of these mornings to 
the trial, and that no other dinner should be provided for 
them. Their mamma made no comments as to this self- 
assurance, feeling quite sure, that before the day was over 
they would have been taught a practical lesson, that 
would have its vahie for the whole of their future lives. 

Hannah's larder was placed at these little cooks' dis- 
posal, from which to make a choice ; and as Lawrence left 
this matter to Lilian, with somewhat a grand air, she 
selected a little fowl, a piece of bam to boil, some plums 
and suet for one pudding, jam for a second, and milk and 
eggs for a third. Besides these, there was to be melted 
butter, potatoes, and French beans. Hannah advised 
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them to have a much plainer dinner, considering they 
were "inexperienced;" but they treated this suggestion 
with somewhat of contempt, considering that they were 
really very fond of the good old creature. Failing in this, 
Hannah sought to persuade her mistress to let her help, 
" as the dear hearts would be sure to bum or scald them- 
selves;" but Mrs. Wye, rigidly austere in all points connected 
with their education, firmly negatived all aid, as, even at 
some risk, it was necessary for them to learn the value of 
and the respect due to labour, however mean. With this 
rejdy, Hannah had to be satisfied, though she kept going 
by the back staircase to the nursery all the morning, just 
to see if by listening she could discover what they were 
about, and being immediately in great trouble when she 
heard them say that the fire would not bum, the fowl 
roast, or the saucepans boil, small though they wera 

Clad in pinafores and shut up in the turret-chamber, 
they began their work. Lawrence lighted the fire and 
put on the saucepans, whilst Lilian proceeded to grander 
operations. But trouble soon began. Though she con- 
sulted one of Hannah's well-thumbed cooking- books, she 
made several mistakes about the stuffing ; indeed, filled 
the fowl so full that it was like a huge pudding ; and 
when the skewering part came, she was greatly at fault. 
First, she skewered the head on the top of the breast ; 
that not doing, she tied it by a piece of string to the 
rump, at which Lawrence laughed so heartily, and pretty 
Punchinello screwed up his face and grinned so horribly, 
that the little girl must laugh too, though sadly offended 
with Lawrence. But he was just as poor a cook ; for 
though the fire was yet black and smoky, the beaas 
uncut, the potatoes unpared, the puddings unmade, he 
persuaded her to put the fowl down. Accordingly it 
was hung before the fire by a worsted string, with the 
prospect of roasting at least three hours. The fowl thus 
set to twirl, Lawrence cut the beans and pared the pota- 
toes, whilst Lilian made the puddings; the pets watching 
them all the time with an immense amount of interest, 
Poll perching himself on the grand old window-ledge 
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hard by, Whitetail taking his place, in the form of a 
huge pincushion near, and Punchinello, seated in one of 
Doll's arm-chairs on the table itself, generally looked on, 
though varying this occasionally by putting his paw into 
things to taste. Sometimes he got a little pat for his 
naughtiness, and was told that he should be shut up; 
but he was forgiven again, and by-and-by rewarded with 
a little piece of dough, with which he proceeded to make 
cakes, and to put them on the hob to bake. At length 
the pudding-making was accomplished, though certainly 
after a curious fashion, and varied by such small mis- 
chances as upsetting the flour and spilling the milk. 
Then Lilian forgot to chop the suet fine, or to stone the 
raisins, or to cut the candied peel; and finally, the in- 
gredients of the plum pudding were made too moist, so 
as to be like hasty pudding when brought from the 
saucepan. The rolled pudding had no shortening in the 
crust, and the jam was put all in one place ; and as for 
the batter pudding, it was the most dreadful afiair of all, 
as, being made very thin, full of lumps of flour, and not 
properly tied into the basin, no boiling would make it 
firm ; so that finally, on being pulled out of the sauce- 
pan, the string gave way, and the whole contents of the 
basin went back into the water. Yet this was not the 
worst. The fire proving very black, Lawrence set too to 
blow it ; it then burnt up very fiercely. The vegetable 
saucepans were then put on. They soon boiled, and that 
80 furiously as to exhaust all the water. Then came a 
vast smell of burning, which, when heeded, was found to 
proceed from the potatoe-saucepan, the bottom of which 
was red-hot, and the contents burnt nearly all to a cinder. 
At this Lilian was very vexed ; but Lawrence said they 
would not mind, but eat the beans instead. Yet worse 
troubles were in store ; though by this time both cooks 
were very hot, black and tired. The fowl being forgotten 
during the catastrophe attending the potatoes, one side 
got very much burnt, whilst the other was still raw. To 
mend this, Lawrence undertook to hold it still for a few 
seconds, Lilian in the mean while putting more butter in 
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the pan, wherewith to baste it. As she was doing this, a 
red-hot cinder fell seething in, which, taking it up quickly 
in one of Hannah^s ladles, she meant to put on the 
fire ; but instead of this, it fell, boiling fat and all, on to 
the poor little monkey's right paw, just as he was holding 
it out to take a cake from the hob. In a minute his 
screams were most terrible, partly through fear and 
partly through pain. Oh ! what a trouble was this, for 
Lilian loved him so ! All about the dinner was for- 
gotten, and she was preparing to run down stairs for 
help, forgetful of shame and her own appearance, when 
she recollected that in one of the nursery closets stood a 
bottle of rare specific for scalds and bums. This Law- 
rence fetched ; some was spread on a rag, applied to the 
poppet's paw, and he was soon better, though sleepy from 
fear and pain. To comfort him, his dear little mistress 
laid him in a doll's cradle, where he was soon fast asleep, 
with Poll perched near, and sleepy too, though occasion- 
ally waking himself to cry "Poor, poor," for he and 
Punchinello had not had a quarrel that day. 

The cloth being laid, the cooks proceeded to dish up 
and dine, though, to say the truth, the viands did not 
look very tempting, for the beans were not enough, the 
piece of ham was boiled to a rag, and the wretched fowl 
was burnt on one side and raw on the other. During 
the dishing up, another mischance occurred. The drip- 
ping-pan was upset, and all the grease ran far and wide 
about the pretty carpet. Wiping it up as well as they 
could, they began dinner; but hardly had they com- 
menced, when Lilian remembered that they still needed 
melted butter. 

" Oh I let it alone," advised Lawrence ; " we shall only 
make another mess, and I'm quite sick of them. I'm sure 
I shall hate cooking as long as I live." 

" I'm sure I shan't," replied Lilian, "because, though the 
fowl doesn't look very nice, the puddings will be delicious, 
and remember we want melted butter for them." 

Lawrence shook his head, as though he suspected their 
goodness^ but Lilian would have her own way. Accord* 
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ingly, whilst Lawrence went on cutting up the fowl — and 
a vast mess he made of it — Lilian put water, flour, and 
butter into a little saucepan, directly on the fire. Instead 
of attending to it, she thought she would save time, and 
dish up the puddings; so, lifting the saucepan, in which 
they boiled, oflF the fire, she took up the plum pudding, 
and found it all a slop : hoping better things of the rolly- 
poly, she untied it, but found it very queer, being hard 
and black at one end, whilst white at the other. Quite 
in despair, she began lifting up the batter pudding — when 
the string which tied on the cloth gave way, and the 
whole contents of the basin fell into the water, and 
turned it into the consistency of broth, 

" There, I told you so," cried Lawrence ; but further 
words were stayed — the neglected melted butter boiled 
over, and in an instant one mass of flames burst out into 
the room, as well as up the chimney. Terrified beyond 
all expression at such an awful sight, poor Lilian ran 
screaming from the room, whilst Lawrence only made 
matters worse, by his attempt to stay them ; jumping 
up, he upset the little dinner-table, so that Chico and 
Masters had the fowl between them ; but unheeding this, 
he seized the tongs with the idea of lifting off" a portion 
of the flaming coal, when a lump fell, and breaking into 
cinders on the floor, lodged a large one in the thick fur of 
poor Whitetail*s coat, who momentarily all ablaze, ran as 
though mad through the open door. Fortunately, he 
was caught by Wix the moment after the cinder was 
dislodgec^ and no more harm done than what a few 
months' growth of fur could cover. 

The fire itself, which roared wildly up the chimney, 
was not so easily subdued ; indeed for some half*hour or 
80, there was great danger, as that portion of the house 
was very old and largely built of timber. But through 
the exertions of the servants and farm labourers, directed 
by Mr. Wye — ^who fortunately had just returned from a 
ride — it was put out; though not before the room was 
completely flooded with water, a portion of the doll's 
things destroyed, and the ceiling blackened with smoke. , 
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When all danger was passed, and minor things could 
be thought of, it was recollected that Lilian had not been 
seen. Lawrence was there, and had already told how the 
fire had happened ; though generously imputing the 
blame rather to himself than the little girl ; but now 
her absence caused some uneasiness. After considerable 
search, her papa and Lawrence found her fast asleep behind 
a large box, in one of the gi'eat garrets I have already 
mentioned. The poor little monkey sat patiently by her 
side, having, in spite of his burnt paw, climbed up the 
projections of the gable, and got in at the window. His 
fiace was very full of sorrow, for his little mistress had 
cried herself to sleep. 

But she was soon awake, and soon made happy by her 
papa's tenderness ; and her mamma coming hurriedly up, 
when she heard that she was found, kissed and loved 
both her and Lawrence, and never uttered one word of 
reproach — a circumstance which filled their hearts with 
far greater penitence than scolding would have done. 
Then Bonner attended to them • both, sympathized with 
their shame touching the "dreadful dinner," and comforted 
them, by saying, " that no great harm was done, though 
neither the turret-chamber nor the nursery would be 
habitable till their return fixDm Lowshore." 

When dressed, they went down and dined with their 
papa and mamma. This w£is a great treat, not only in 
itself but because good old patient Hannah sent up a 
delicious pudding, of which they were extremely fond, 
and which they felt was the good soul's way of comforting 
them for the troubles of the day. Indeed, as they tasted 
it, a real humiliation was theira, as they felt they had 
needlessly scorned her labours, and thought lightly of 
duties which required both patience and skill. As their 
mamma silently thought, the lesson of the day had been 
an efficient one ; indeed it had 

As there blew a cold autumnal wind, a fire had been 
lighted in the drawing-room ; and as it was the first fire 
of the season, the diildren enjoyed it much. Here they 
took tea;, and here, after it, they were sitting — Lilian with 
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some crochet-work on a little stool at her papa's feet, and 
her mamma reading, with Lawrence at the table by her 
side, trying to copy a little drawing she had given to him — 
when Wix came in to say that, if not too intruding, Dick 
Redbum would like to speak to them on particular busi- 
ness. A kind assent was given, and the fine seaman came, 
and took a seat, as Mrs. Wye bid him. 

" You must pardon this liberty I take in coming, sir," 
he said, when he had answered Mrs. Wye's inquiries about 
Phoebe, — " but I had a letter to-day from Captain Finlay, 
who, as you are aware, has just returned from a short 
cruise to the Baltic, and with whom I sail in his new 
ship next month to the East Indies. During his absence 
in the north, Senor Murillo Florio, the Spanidi gentleman 
you have heard me speak of as the father of the little 
lady whose life I saved whilst in Peru ^" 

" Oh ! yes, papa," interrupted Lilian, " that is the little 
girl belonging to Dick's beautiful story of the 'Little 
Senora and the great snake.' The ship was in port for 
repair, and in the mean while he went up the country with 
Captain Finlay and the doctor, to see this rich Spanish 
gentleman, whom Captain Finlay knew ; here it was that 
Dick saved the little Senora's life from the coils of a great 
snake, that crept from the verandah into her bed-chamber. 
Yes, papa, and it was at this time that Dick, under the 
ship doctor's care, gathered and dried those leaves and 
flowers and tendrils, which were so useful to dear mamma 
when she painted the dessert service which grandpapa 
made for the Emperor of Brazil, and which was called the 
Peruvian service ' ' 

" Cease, chatterbox," and her papa pinched her ear and 
kissed her. 

" Well, sir," went on Dick, " the senor has just come 
to England to see his daughter, and be present at her 
marriage, which is to take place next summer. For, as I 
think I've told you, sir, the Senora Dolora has been in 
this coimtry, this last three or foiu* years, for the purposes 
of her education. Whilst on a visit in London this last 
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spring, she was seen and admired by a Mr. Pierrepoint, 
the son of one of the chief judges at Bombay ^ 

"Ha !" exclaimed Mr. Wye, quickly, " this is a strange 
circumstance, Dick. This judge's name was one of those, 
I think, affixed to the last Indian documents the Lawleys 
thought fit to produce." 

" Yes sir, so my grandmother says. This Mr. Pierre- 
point, who is a middle-aged gentleman, has himself been 
much employed in Northern India, and returns there after 
his marriage ; for his residence in this country has not 
been a lengthened one. The point now is, that as soon 
as Senor Florio arrived in London, he sought out Captain 
Finlay, and inquired much of him concerning me. He 
proposes, as I would accept of no reward for saving 
the life of his only and most precious child, that he be 
permitted to settle an annuity on my dear old great-grand- 
mother, with its remainder for whom she pleases. But I 
don't think sir," continued Dick, with a genuine simplicity 
and singleness of heart which did him the highest 
honour — " that she need take it. You know your good- 
ness in allowing her ." 

" Hush, hush, Dick !" and Mr. Wye raised his hand. 

" The yearly sum you give her," stammered Dick, " and 
what I can spare, suffices for all her wants, and therefore, 
I think "^ 

" But there is a future to think of in this case, is there 
not 1 " smiled Mrs. Wye ; " and some old property of 
Phoebe's that might be relieved from mortgage. If you 
give up seamanship, Dick, by-and-by, and settle amongst 
us, all this must be thought o£" 

Dick blushed deeply, but made no reply. 

" The fact is, Dick," continued Mr. Wye, ** what Senor 
Florio desires to do, let him. He is a rich man, I think 
you've said, and you performed an eminently noble act 
at a great risk to yourself, and therefore receive what 
may be given — you may do so with a just conscience. 
Indeed, should it be my fortune to see the Senor " 

** This is the curious part of the matter, sir," interrupted 
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the seaman, " for you will. The Senor having heard 
much of our good old Phoebe, and of a certain little lady 
for whom Flamingo and Chico were sent " 

" Me — me ! " and Lilian came running to Dick's side. 

" Proposes," continued the happy seaman, " to accom- 
])any his daughter and Mr. Pierrepoint on a portion of 
their wedding tour, and visit Yorkshire in their 
company." 

" The very thing," said Mrs. Wye ; " they shall have 
both an invitation and a hearty welcome." 

" Thank you, ma'am ; for I think that the visit may 
prove of some service to Master Lawrence. Mr. Pierre- 
point is a very clever man, I'm told, and from his long 
residence in Lidia he may be able to give excellent 
advice." 

" I think so," replied Mr. Wye, thoughtfully ; " though 
every available power has been, as it is, put in motion 
to insure ultimate success. But when do you leave 
Redbumr* 

*' Well, sir, I must go a few days earlier than I thought 
for, as I shall have much ship's business to transact. I 
shall await Captain Finlay's summons ; when that comes, I 
must go — though I shall be sorry to leave my good old 
grandmother." 

" We will all take excellent care of her, Dick," said 
Mrs. Wye, " be sure of that ; and if what I hear be 
correct, she will have a frequent visitor during your 
absence. I am sincerely glad of it, for all your sakes— - 
nothing could be better." 

Dick coloured violently, but made no reply. The chilr 
dren wondered what thia could mean, but their curiosity 
was not at that moment gratified, for they presently 
retired for the night, leaving the seaman still talking with 
their parents. 

On the day but one following, they set out on their 
fortnight's visit to Saltwood Mill and Lowshore. They 
were to stay some hours by the way with Nelly Cross- 
thorn, from whose house they were to be fetched the same 
evening by Mr. Saltwood. ^ot that their mamma much 
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like<l tlieir going to Hartlow Mill, but old Nelly, consider- 
iug her penurious nature^ bad behaved with much kind- 
ness to Mr. Wye, and the grateful lady bore this, most 
justly, in remembrance, the more particularly as the soli- 
tary old woman had sent many messages of inquiry 
respecting the children, and with them her hopes that they 
would not fail in the promised visit. 

Biding Ross and Greybeard, with tiny Chico in his 
little pannier, with Flamingo gravely seated in front of 
Lawrence, and accompanied by Ealph, riding, as usual. 
Frisk, the old post-horse, the children, whilst it was yet 
early morning, had traversed a great extent of the wildest 
moor. Here, in a narrow srassy road, winding amidst 
the billowy heather, they saw a cart, piled up with house- 
hold goods, coming slowly towards them ; and when near 
enough, they saw that the driver, walking by the side, was 
no other than old Simon ; whilst, perched up in front, sat 
Betty, the picture of happiness and humble well-doing. 
They were on their way to their new home at Wyecote, 
and here was the result of their long years' honest thrift, 
in the shape of a grand new clock, bed, chest-of-drawers, 
tables, chairs, and other equkUy important articles. 

K it was a rich thing to see old Simon's joy at thus 
encountering the children ; it was a richer still to hear and 
see him with old Frisk, the post-horse. He patted him, 
scratched him, coaxed him, whistled to him, — in fact, 
hugged him ; and the old fellow, in return, quite as full of 
recognition and joy as his master, neighed and tossed his 
head with all the spirit of his young days. 

" No more five-mile ridges for either of us, eh, Frisk 1 ** 
repeated Simon, during his hugging process ; " no more 
hot days and dusty roads, old fellow— but plenty of pro- 
vender and rest for both of us ! " Frisk's answer was a 
neigh. 

Betty, in the mean while, had alighted, and answering 
the children's incessant questions touching everything 
eontained in the cart, now half-unpacked it to gratify 
them, and explaining the use of everything, and where 
each thing was to be placed in their new home, even went 
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BO far, in her genuine simplicity, as to tell them the price 
of each article, and made Simon produce the bills from 
his canvass bag ; which Simon, quite as simple, did with 
infinite humility. Then, unpacking some very savoury 
eatables from a basket, and spreading a snowy cloth on the 
sweet sward, she would make the children lunch, whilst 
she and Simon stood apart with reverent aspect. 

" It is a curious thing, miss," said Simon to Lilian, as 
the children, greatly pleased with this rencounter, prepared 
to renew their little journey, " that, not a mile from this, 
Betty and I saw Colonel Claycross in the distance. It was 
in a wildish sort o' place, and he seemed to be pursuing 
blackcock, for his dogs were with him, and his gun on his 
shoulder. My idea is, he saw but avoided us, for he 
moved aside, and plunged more deeply in the heather." 

" Oh ! how glad papa will be that Colonel Claycross is 
back," said the little girl, "for you do not know how 
often he has ridden to his lonely hunting-box, and could 
never find him at home. Indeed, last time, papa could 
make no one hear, though he thinks that there was some 
one at home, by smoke from a chimney.** 

" That just answers, miss, to what folks be saying the 
country round,** replied Simon ; "and my 'pinion is, that 
unless Mr. "Wye meets him on the moors, he*ll never get 
a glimpse of him, as it is very few he lets into that strange 
place of his nowadays ; for something's come over him o' late 
— folks can't exactly say what it be, though it is guessed. 
Leastways, it's suspected he*s very poor, for he*s sold his 
horses since that time o* the storm, and sent away his 
housekeeper and groom — ^they was mighty sorry to go, for 
he was such a kind master.** 

"Oh dear, how sad!** said Lilian, sorrowfully; "but 
please, Simon,** she added after a moment's pause, " I've 
seven shillings, and Lawrence has four — do you think 
we might send them to him?" 

Simon smiled and shook his head. Then turning to 
Betty, he made a pantomime of vast significance with his 
waving hand, as much as to say, " You see what aJve is, 
^nd what Fve said ia true." 
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" Well, if we mayn't do this," said Lilian, " I'll write 
to my dear papa, and tell him ; and please, Simon, if you 
do meet Colonel Claycross, say that both papa and mamma 
want to thank him very much." 

*' Ay, when I do," replied Simon, " but that's not likely 
to be. As for thanking him, or rewarding him, it ain't 
possible, for he's a man of mighty pride." 

Saying this, Simon, as well as his good Betty, took a 
respectful leave of the children ; Frisk receiving his old 
master's last kind words, and very reluctantly journeying 
on without him. 

It was about twelve o'clock when the children and 
their servant reached the shadowed and silvery-watered 
grinding-mill. Portions of it lay bathed in the gorgeous 
sunshine — bushes about the garden were russet with 
their drooping load of clustered nuts, and the mountain- 
ash here and there blushed with scarlet berries. The 
first object they saw, as they rode into the old grinding- 
yard, was Nelly herself, mounted on a mossied portion of 
the broken mill-dam, with what seemed a pole in her 
hand. She was very grandly arrayed in an antique silk 
dress, and her cap was smart with a pink ribbon. 

" There, go thee in," she cried, as soon as she looked 
and saw them ; " you munna come here and disturb me, 
— I'm fishing some trouts up for dinner." 

Obeying her, they alighted, and went indoors. The 
vast old kitchen was much cleaner than they had ever 
seen it, and there were munificent preparations for 
dinner. A great dish of custard, yet unbaked, stood on 
the dresser, a huge hook-pot boiled, the fire in the back- 
house groaned with saucepans, and the cavernous brick- 
oven emitted the most savory smells. 

Nelly must have been a dexterous fisher, for she soon 
came in with a quaint old landing-net, dripping in one 
hand, and holding in the other a dish full of magnificent 
trout. For her, her greeting was demonstrative, and 
kindly; indeed, too much so for Lawrence's liking, who 
shrank away from her kisses and fondling. She then 
asked Ealph where he had put the ponies, and being told 
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in the stable by the grinding-sheds, she shook her head, 
set down the trout, took a rusty key from amid some 
others on a peg, and went quickly out again, muttering 

as she did so, " Ay, they mun go there afeard " In 

a minute's time, they could hear her leading away Ross 
and Greybeard to a distant stable at the rear of the mill. 

Returning, she bustled about the preparations for 
dinner ; the children in the mean while running out, and 
looking about the wild old place, till called back by her 
shrill voice. They then found dinner very grandly set 
forth on a great square table, at which twenty at the 
least might dine. It was sjiread with a cloth the colour 
of saffron from long disuse ; the spoons placed cross-bone- 
wise at the four corners, were of silver, though tarnished 
to the hue of copper — and the salt stood on a dish in the 
middle ; nevertheless, the dinner was by no means a bad 
one. There were the trout, a pair of boiled fowls, a brace 
of baked ducks, the custard, and countless tarts and 
dishes of jam. To these succeeded a dessert that for 
its russet beauty, and the way it was set forth in little 
baskets and quaint old china dishes, a painter should 
have seen. The richest bloom of autumn lay upon pear 
and apple, upon plum and clustered nut. 

"Yo mun s'cuse butcher's meat," she said to the 
children, as she carved the savory ducks; "for a poor 
cre'tur like me canna be affording it — ^but what the mill- 
yard and orchard gives, I've given thee." 

The children expressed themselves as well satisfied, 
greatly to Nelly's comfort; and when they had sat as 
long as they conceived politeness necessitated, they asked 
leave to go and play again. Consent was given, though 
with a caution that they went near none of the deep 
places of the mill-pool, or into the rotting chamber over 
a portion of the great wheel and dam. They promised 
faithfully they would not. 

They kept their word. For first they ran into the garden 
to gather their mamma a basket full of fine filberts, to send 
back by Ralph ; and, returning with this into the kitchen, 
they found the old man preparing to go, as Nelly pro- 
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tiiised to take tlie greatest care of them till Mr. Saltwood 
canie. Then, waiting till he rode away, they put Fla- 
mingo to sleep on the soft cushion of Nelly's chair, and 
lau off once more to play. They wandered all about the 
wild old orchard and still wilder garden; they ran far 
up and down the winding brook, with its deep pools and 
shallow ponds ; they slid down the heathery slopes of the 
adjacent moor, and went away into the mushroomed 
meadows, which formed the valley of the mill ; the rich 
sun all the afternoon lying warm and glad upon the 
tranquil scene. As this rapidly declined, they were called 
by Nelly, who, more or less, had been watching them the 
entire afternoon from her chamber-window, and who 
now said they must come, as the tea was almost ready. 
Still they lingered, children-like, in these waning 
shadows, peeping into the strange old places of the mill, 
into stables, sheds, workshops, and rooms whose very 
use was now almost forgotten ; for the mill had been 
extensive in its day. At length, they came to the foot 
of an old dilapidated staircase, very dank and lichen - 
covered, and whose vicinity to the roar of the water, 
showed it lay near the great though rotting wheel. 

" We mnst not go here, Lily " said Lawrence, as he 
stopped her ascending step ; " for it leads to the old 
room Nelly told us not to enter." 

The little girl obeyed, but added in a whisper, " Do 
just go up the stairs; there are such great chinks, that 
you'll see anything, I'm sure, without going in." 

After some demur, Lawrence obeyed ; creeping softly 
up the rotten stairs, whilst Lilian waited at the bottom, 
she could see him in the dim light, sitting on the topmost 
stair; and he remained there looking so long and so 
intently through the chinks, that she was about to call, 
when he held up his hand as a sign of silence, and came 
floftly down again. 

" It is such a dreadful place," he whispered, breathlessly ; 
" half the floor is gone, and you can see the foaming water 
dashing up beneath. But that was not what kept me 
looking so long ; it was a light that came gleaming up 
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through the chinks of what remained of the floor, and 
where there is some shed or other placed beneath. Let 
us try if we can see what it is — or, if you are afraid, go 
in to Nelly." 

Lilian was rather afraid, but there was no danger 
she would not share with Lawrence; so she took his 
hand and went breathlessly with him to a line of sheds, 
or rooms, which lay to the rear of the old staircase, and 
contiguous to the great wheel. This part they had not 
hitherto explored ; and now they had not far to look, for 
through the broken woodwork of one of these sheds or 
rooms, they could see distinctly two men seated beside a 
little brasier, cooking what looked to be one of Nelly's 
fowls, as well as some trout from the brook. The one 
man appeared to be a travelling tinker, for some pots 
and kettles, swung on a strap, lay beside him ; and the 
other, the children recognized in a moment as the 
stalwart gipsy whom Aggy Yarrow had warned off, 
and who had stolen Ohico. The latter was talking about 
what the children could not well understand, but it 
referred to some disappointment of the day, and the hope 
of being more lucky another time. This said, the two 
men agreed to journey on across the moors, as soon as 
they had eaten their suppers, and smoked their pipes. 

Afraid to linger longer, the children returned to the 
mill, and found Nelly anxiously expecting them, as the 
tea was ready, and the last girdle-cake upon the baking- 
stone. They did not like to tell her about the men, lest 
she might think they had been climbing up into the for- 
bidden room ; but, sitting down to tea, side by side, on 
the wide old settle, were soon engaged with showing her 
all Flamingo's ways and pretty sagacity. They made him 
hold her pipe, and pretend to smoke it They made him 
bow to her, and shake her hand; and pouring some 
sweetened milk into a little gallipot, asked him to drink 
it as a lady would a cup of tea, which he did. 

It was observable before they began tea, that Nelly 
rose and drew a bolt across the door, and an old baize 
curtain along the window, through which the fireplace 
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was yisible. Thus safe against intruders, and the wood- 
fire burning brightly on the hearth, so as to throw rich 
gleams of it across the wide old room, the children enjoyed 
themselves much, and talked incessantly. 

They had lingered long over tea, and were just finish- 
ing, when Nelly, putting her hand to her ear, asked them 
if they did not hear an approaching horseman. At first, 
they said not ; but, listening again, they heard a horse 
pause, and the gate into the grinding-yard swing back 
upon its hinges. Once certain of this arrival, it was a 
wonder to see Nelly. She untied her holiday-cap, hid it 
behind the cushion of her chair, and put on her ordinary 
old frilled mutch ; lifted the tea-tray into an adjacent 
pantry ; and bidding the children take Chico and the 
monkey with them, stand in the pantry too, for that it 
was old Walter Lawley. 

" Perhaps/' whispered Lawrence, " it is Mr. Salt- 
wood." 

**No, lad," replied Nelly, bitterly, "there's no mistaking 
Aw ride or step. I've listened to both too often. Gret 
both on thee in, and for the life of thee don't speak or 
move. He won't be long, for I've got but a short answer 
to give to what he 'an to say." 

There was no time for reply ; for, hardly were the 
children in the pantry, the bolt drawn from the outer 
door, or Nelly seated in her accustomed chair, than the 
latch was li&ed and the visitor came in. It was, as she 
expected, old Walter Lawley. 

Glancing at first suspiciously upon the unwonted — ^nay 
holiday cheerfulness of the wide old kitchen, he drew 
near the hearth, and bid Nelly a good evening. She 
replied very gruffly ; but, letting this pass, he took off 
his hat, and sat down on the settle. The children could 
perceive, through the rifts of the pantry-door, that the 
old man looked worn and haggard, as though he had 
ridden far, and had been long without food. 

He waited, as if he expected Nelly to speak ; but when 
he found she did not, he bent forward, rubbed his chill 
hands in the blaze, and said in a low voice : 

N 
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"Have you thought over what I spoke about last 
week, eh, neighbour ? IVe come a little earlier than I 
intended. But I want money ; for, just as I expected, 
I found the tenants very back in their rents, or at least 
not very willing to pay me — a matter not for wonder, 
when things have been taken up as they have, the country- 
wide, against me.** 

"Have yo never looked for this, master]" asked 
Nelly, drily ; " never thought a day o' reckoning wur to 
coome ]" 

He waved his hand impatiently, and, from his looks, 
some bitter words were on his lips, but he repressed them, 
and presently went on, as though he had not heard NeUy's 
question. 

" I know you like to make the most of what little 
money you have saved, Mrs. Crossthom, so TU offer you 
two per cent, more interest than I did the other night, 
and a quick return.** 

" It is almost a waste of breath, lad, talking to thee,** 
said the old woman, as she lighted her pij^e ; " but I only 
*an to say what I did the other night — ^that Tve got none 
to lend thee ; and, what's more, I mun have what thee 
owest me already. It's a good bit now — ^two hundred 
and fifty pounds — ^wrung from me pound by pound, 
through twenty year, since the old missis as left it me 
died. And, as I shall just now want it, Mr. Lawley, to 
save axing thee and troubling thee, Tve bid John Ford 
the lawyer write to thee.** 

If a thunderbolt had dropped at the old man*s feet, he 
could not have been more astonished. For some minutes 
he seemed unable to articulate, and when he could, his 
words were choked by anger. 

"What do you mean by this?" he asked. "You*ve 
gone mad, surely. What can you do better with your 
money, than by a mortgage on the Quarr property. 
Haven't you had fifteen per cent, and interest going to 
principal — and this for twenty years 1 And didn*t you, 
in the first case, hint to me you'd money, and ask me to 
use it r 
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" I forget nothing," was the reply, *' and rememher 
things that yo would perhaps forget." 

" Maybe," said the old man ; " maybe. Though, aa 
for needing your money, you know you lie. Didn't your 
old brother die last year, and leave you six hundred 
pounds ? Didn't your sister, who kept a shop so long in 
Wyeoote, leave you Heaven knows what ?---and hasn't 
Ford been putting your money in railways and other 
things ] — ^to say nothing of what you save up here, from 
letting pasture, and fishing, aud other things. As for 
pressing me for this money, I can only say that if you do, 
you shall never have this lease renewed. It has but three 
more years to run ; and, at its close, I can come upon 
you for repairs — ay, and to build up the mill anew, if I 
wish it." 

" Three years is a long time," remarked the old 
woman ; "mony strange things may happen afore 
then." 

" I know to what you allude," said old Walter, " for it 
is but likely that you believe the tales which are running 
the ooimtry wide. But let them bring the matter to a 
trial — ^let those proud Wyes spend their fortune in it, if 
they like-— it's one to me." Here he stopped, and then 
finding Nelly made no reply, he changed his tone of anger, 
and said, soothingly, '^ Come, come, old friend ; there need 
be no strife between ub. I want a temporary loan of 
twenty or thirty pounds, which I dare say, if you put on 
your spectacles, you'll find in some old stocking or teapot ; 
and you shall name your own interest, and set the day of 
payment. I'm merely pressed to pay a sum for repairs, 
and I shall have plenty coming in just now : Christmas 
will be a more fiourislung quarter." 

** Yo ought to be nayther a poor man, nor have bills 
to pay, Walter Lawley," said the old woman. " The old 
estate, sunk as it is, puts mony a yearly hundred in thy 
pockets. As for pinching folks, thou knowest how, for even 
thy gentleman friend Clayoross, it's said, 'an lost the yearly 
bit o' pension thee give him. But what makes thee poor 
eh? Have thee so mony to pay in India to keep thy 
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secrets ; or is thy fine son not lucky in his stock-jobbing, 
horse-racing, and t'other things ?" 

The old man made no reply, only he rose leisurely 
and looked at her as though he would fell her to the 
earth. 

" Well, and what does all this mean V he said at 
length ; " what's your purpose, eh 1 For what do you 
have that Saltwood miller up and down, eh ] — or that 
vagabond sailor ? And why are you always going to your 

lawyer, and encouraging even — even " He said no 

more, for his passion stayed him. 

*' I have a purpose," said the old woman, with wonderful 
firmness, " and yo'U not put me aside from it." 

" I shall not try," was the dogged reply, " for it is plain, 
to see that you are my enemy." 

" Did I ever profess to be thy friend, Walter Lawley ?" 
asked the old woman, with a slow but passionate vehe- 
mence, that was quite a fine thing in its way. " Did I, 
in all the years yo coome up and down, borrowing my 
bit o' money, ever say I thought thee other than an 
enemy ? Eh 1 could I be thy friend when I thought o' 
my old Ben's death- bed 1 — o' th' execution thee put in 
the house the month afore, and sold up every stick and 
stone we had, as thee 'd already ruined, by thy plans and 
arts, the best grinding business on the Yorkshire moors 1 
Could I be thy friend, ask thyself, when, but a year after 
my good Ben died, thee put my poor lad Joe in prison, 
as thee said for poaching, so that he never held his head 
up again after it 1 Nay, can I be thy friend, when I was 
thus made husbandless and childless through thee, — ask 
thyself? Yes, I had a purpose in lending thee my bit o' 
money, but a better purpose 'an coome now o' days ; and 
the Lord give me strength and time to see it to an end ; 
for it 's a good 'un, such as my poor old Ben and my dying 
lad would ha' loved." 

She said these last words with infinite pathos, and 
wept as she spoke. 

In the hurry of their escape to the pantry, the children 
had forgotten their good little monkey. At first, terribly- 
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ftightened, the queer little fellow had crept beneath a 
distant dresser ; but by degrees, growing bolder, he 
climbed the chair in which old Walter had placed his 
hat, and first amusing himself by peeping into it, he 
next proceeded, much to the children's consternation, to 
pocket some of the papers contained in it, — for through 
the chinks of the pantry-door, the fireplace and a large 
portion of the kitchen were visible. This effected, he 
grew bolder still, and just as Nelly raised her' weeping 
face, the little fellow walked deliberately to the fire- 
place, climbed the fender, and spread out his paws to 
warm. 

The old man's eye was the first to fall upon the little 
oddity. Seizing Nelly by the shoulder, he pointed to the 
monkey, and a^ed if that had anything to do with her 
purpose 1 In the first instance, it was evident she did 
not wish the children to be seen ; but now that Fla^ 
mingo's presence had betrayed them, no one could be 
more unhesitating or bold. Their discovery seemed, as 
it were, a fitting wind-up to what she had already said. 

Throwing back the pantry-door, she led the children 
out proudly, — for there was pride expressed, even through 
her decrepitude, — and shielding them by interposing her- 
self between them and the old man, said, — 

" Ay, if yo mun know, tJiia lad is my pwrpose; to see 
him righted is what I h'an in my heart, and what the bit 
o' money 's for. Ay, boy, look up ; don't bow afore 
hwfh ; the floor thee standest on, and the roof above thee, 
is thine, and will be thine in the Lord's good time. My 
old Ben's fathers held it o' thy fathers mony o' year." 

The children as they stood, Lilian with Chico in her 
arms, and Lawrence with flamingo on his shoulder, for 
there the poppet had leapt, would have won looks of 
interest and love from any other than this bad old man. 
But his looks were only those of wicked hate and fell 
despair. What, in that moment of wrath and disap- 
pointment, he might have done, it is difficult to say, for 
Nelly was but a feeble guardian, and the house far away 
iiom all others ; but fortunately a heavy gig was heard 
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to enter the grindiDg-yard^ and stay. Omitting, there- 
fore, all reply but what was conveyed by the palsied and 
threatening shaking of his hand, the old man seized his 
hat, Mid glided away by the back-house door, just as the 
new-comers entered by the other. 

It was Alice Saltwood and her father, who were sar* 
prised to see the children and Nelly standing as they 
were, and more to hear what had just occurred. This 
surprise was not lessened when the children now related 
what they had seen that same evening in the shed at the 
rear of the water-wheel, and that one of the men was 
Faley, the gipsy. 

" The fact seems to be," said the miller, thoughtfully, 
when this account was ended, " that though these men 
were unaware of old Lawley's ride here to-night, that 
they are yet acting upon some general order of his, what- 
ever that may be ; and therefore, neighbour Crossthom, 
as you know what old Walter's disposition is as well as 
most folks, you'd better let me send down one of the 
mill men to sleep here at nights. What 's more, friend, 
I hope you bank'd all your gold t' other day when you 
went to the town, as I advised you : this is but a lonely 
sort o' place, you know, and fellows of Faley's kind not 
over scrupulous." 

" I '11 take care — ^I '11 take care, neighbour," replied 
Nelly, kindly, though at the same time shaking her 
head ; " but I 've lived so mony yeai-s alone now, that I 
dunna think that I could get on wi' folks about me. As 
for the gold, I did as thee said, neighbour, save for a bit 
that I mun have to look at. It 's an old habit j but I *d 
miss it if it were all gone." 

Mr. Saltwood shook his head and smiled. ** A little 
honey attracts wasps as well as a great deal, Nelly, you 
ought to know." 

They now prepared to go. Alice Saltwood dressed 
Lilian, whilst the miller and Lawrence went to the 
distant stable to fetch Ross and Greybeard. Both little 
fellows were immensely delighted at this liberation ; for 
though Nelly had fed them with com, and left them m 
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bountiful supply of hay, they had l)een very sorrowful all 
the afternoon, for they had heard the children's little 
running feet, and had pined to be with them : for the 
animals that God has given to men, love them for their 
least kindnesses more wonderfully and deeply than men 
can know. 

Nelly, in the mean while, had crept up her solitary 
staircase, and now came down, just as the children stood 
at the door to go. 

" Yo mun coome again, my dears," she said, with a 
tenderness that sat strange on one ordinarily so full of 
harshness and avarice, " for yo do me more good than I 
can tell. What 's more, I got some things to show yo, 
that yo'd seen but for old Walter's cooming. Ay, coome 
again, for ye '11 teach me to think better o' men and more 
o' God. They promised her earnestly they would, on 
their return home from Lowshore. Then bidding them 
good bye, she slipped something in either of their hands, 
turned away, went within the mill, and closed the door. 
It was a quaint, old-fashioned guinea she had given either 
of them ; and whilst filled with astonishment, they went 
on their way. 

Alice and Lawrence rode the ponies, and Mr. Saltwood 
and Lilian followed in the gig. The moon had risen, 
and now lighted them along the road, which wound its 
way beneath the heather-clad heights of the moor, and 
beside one of the brooks that watered this lovely valley. 
In due time they came to the wealthy miller's home, and 
were welcomed by good Mrs. Saltwood, who had supper 
set forth in the sweet, old-fashioned parlour. Here they 
all soon sat down, amidst a tribe of pets, as good and 
loveable in their way as Chico and Flamingo. 

Whilst they supped, and Mr. Saltwood told his family 
about the events at Hartlow Mill, Lilian was struck by 
the wonderful happiness expressed in Alice Saltwood's 
face. Charmingly pretty, as well as at all times the very 
life and light of that peaceful home, yet the little girl 
had never seen the miller's daughter look as she looked 
this night. No one could have helped noticing it ; but 
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all there seemed to take it as a matter of course, and 
therefore the cause was known. Two other things she 
noticed, which confirmed a suspicion that had already 
flashed across her mind ; they were a little garnet hrooch 
confining Alice's collar, and a nehle mrytle on the 
window-ledge. 

When supper was cleared away, the servants and 
miller-men aJl came in ; a large old Bible was put upon 
the table, and Mr. Saltwood read. Then he said a short 
and simple prayer — simple, but befitting the ever-listen- 
ing ear of the King of kings, who asks not words but 
worship. Thus was the day closed in that moorland- 
mill, as it had been closed for full two centuries by that 
old yeoman-family. 

Mrs. Saltwood took Lawrence to bed ; Flamingo was 
intrusted to the care of one of the sons, and Lilian, fol- 
lowed by Ohico, went upstairs with Alice. A charming 
room had been assigned to the little lady, and this the 
miller's daughter had decorated with her mother's 
prettiest old china, and with the sweetest flowers from 
garden, moor, and field. 

When Lilian had said her prayers and got into bed, 
she called Alice to her ; the young giri went and knelt 
by her side, her braids of nut-brown hair shining golden 
in the distant candlelight 

" Please Alice," said Lilian, " I hope that you won't 
think a little girl like me impertinent in asking such 
a question, but I want to know what makes you look so 
very nice and happy, and if it is what I guess." 

The young girl bent her head, and partly shaded it 
with her hands. *^ I ought to have told you, miss, and I 
was going to do so, but " 

" It is about dear old Dick, isn't it 1 " interrupted the 
little girl ; <' because Dick said something to mamma, 
and I recollect this little brooch, and the fine myrtle, and 
the Indian shells downstairs." 

In faltering whispers Alice then told her little friend 
that she loved Dick Kedbum, that she was going to be 
married to him on bis return from his next voyage, and 
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that her good parents had consented to let her spend an 
occasional week at Quarr. 

Lilian, though greatly surprised, was enchanted at this 
news, and when the pretty, fair young creature had left 
the room, she lay long awake thinking how pleased Law- 
rence would be to hear it, and what happy days they 
should have when Alice came to Quarr. 

The next morning Lawrence was up long before Lilian, 
and off with one of the miller's sons who had gone shoot- 
ing to the moors. The little girl had therefore begun 
breakfast before he returned, and letting Flamingo climb' 
the chair beside her, she put some bread-and-butter 
in his paw. As he sat eating this, whilst all but herself 
were laughing at the queer little fellow's oddities, she was 
attracted by the pocket of his tiny coat, and at once the 
theft she and Lawrence had seen through the chinks of 
the closet flashed across her mind. She moved her hand 
down towards it, but Flamingo put his paw there. 

" Won't poppet let missy see what he's got 1 " she said, 
in that gentle way she had been taught to assume 
towards her favourites. In answer — so winning was her 
voice — the paw was instantly withdrawn, and she was 
Buffered to take out two letters and a scrap of torn paper. 

" Come," said Mr. Saltwood, who understood that 
these papers had been taken from old Walter's hat, " let 
me have my spectacles, and see what they're about. If 
they hold secrets, it will be the first time any of old 
Lawley's were ever known." 

But the little girl still retained them in her hand, 
though her eye, falling on the strip of paper, she saw that 
it was part of a little note addressed to her and Law- 
rence. 

" If you please, sir," she said in reply, " I don't think 
that we ought to read them. My dear mamma says we 
should never even cast an eye on other persons? letters 
without leave.'* 

** You're right, little lady,'* was the reply, "though 
old Lawley is not the sort of man I can feel particular 
with. But a right's a right any way. So put 'em in a 
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sheet o' paper and send 'em back the next time the post- 
man comes this road ; whilst mister monkey there, 
must be taught not to steal." 

" Poppet has always had a rather naughty trick of 
stealing papers," said Lilian, apologetically ; " he once 
took one off papa's study-table, tore it up, made what he 
supposed were paper-lights, and carried them to Bonner, 
Another time he wrapped up a piece of sweet pudding 
Hannah had given him, in one of mamma's designs, and 
vexed her very much. Still he is much better than he 
used to be ; indeed, he is the best little monkey in the 
world." Flamingo knew that he was praised, looked 
wistfully up into his little mistress's face, coaxed her 
hand, and begged another piece of bread-and-butter. 

When Lawrence returned, and break£Eist was over, 
Lilian consulted him about old Walter's letters. With a 
magnanimity quite characteristic of him, he agreed with 
her sense of duty, and forthwith helped her to seal them 
up in a large sheet of paper, and direct them to the 
owner. The little scrap of paper they however reserved, 
seeing it was addressed to them. It was in Isabel's 
handwriting, — a weak, illiterate, untaught-hand, consider- 
ing the girl s years and the sums which had been lavished 
on her education, and, moreover, the words were ill-spelt 
and most hard to decipher. Bunning out into the 
garden together, they walked up and down, with an arm 
about each other's neck, and read as- follows : " Dear 
little lady and boy, — I got the books in the bower, and 
have read some, and like them very much. I have eaten 
the comfits, and raisins, and figs, and given old Uncle 
Andrew some ; but though they were nice, I would 

rather see you and ^ here the paper was torn, but 

on the reverse side was this : " though I may never see 
you again— or if I do, I may not be able to speak to you 
— still, think that I love and like you very much — the 
little lady especially — that I like the monkey and the 
parrot — and am always yours affectionately, Isabel 
Lawley. I was shut up a week, and old Uncle Andrew 
beaten, for our going to the moor." 
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Lilian cried as Lawrence read these last words to her, 
for her heart was so full of pity for Isabel 

" There, don't cry," said the manly lad, " we shall 
perhaps be able to be very good to her one day. I'm 
sure, if we can, we'll never think about those bad old 
men, but be kind to Isabel for her own sake. If she's 
ill we'll nurse her, and build her a room in our new 
house." As he spoke thus he wiped away Lilian's tears 
with a comer of his jacket, kissed her, and as they ran off 
to play again, Lilian felt what a good little brother he 
was, and loved him with her whole heart. 

Thus happy with one another, the children's week at 
Saltwood was wonderfully full of innocent pleasures. The 
good old miller and his wife literally worshipped them, 
and Alice and her brothers thought no service trouble- 
some that added the least to their deb'ght. Almost as 
childlike and as innocent as themselves, the miller's 
daughter did whatever and went wherever they wished ; 
showed them her rustic treasures, told them her innocent 
secrets, and talked of Dick Kedbum unceasingly. Added 
to this, the children were permitted to run about every 
part of the mill where it was safe for them to go. They 
buried themselves up to the neck in the great bins of 
corn j they dug large holes in them with wooden spades; 
they played at hide-and-seek behind the sacks of flour, 
and came forth as white and dusty as the miller's men ; 
they were drawn up and down by the windlass ; in short, 
they were as happy as children can be. Besides this, 
tbey went fishing with Mr. Saltwood ; rode out to the 
moor with him ; wandered into all the surrounding woods 
and fields with Alice ; went xvp and down the house with 
motherly Mrs. Saltwood, and saw all her nice stores and 
closets; and on the Sunday they rode to church with 
Alice and her father. 

Early on the day previous to that on which the chil- 
dren went to Lowshore, George, the coachman, came over 
firomWyecote, bringing them a parcel from their mamma. 
Amongst other things it contained a letter for Colonel 
Olasfcroaa, for Lilian had written a full account to her 
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papa of what she had heard from old Simon. As this 
letter was to be delivered as soon as might be convenient, 
good Mrs. Salt wood provided an early dinner, and after 
it, the miller, on horseback, and the children on their 
ponies, set out for the OoloneFs shooting-box. The latter 
were the more ready to go, as in their ride they would 
see the outskirts of a wild moorland region, called Wolfs- 
crag Glen, rarely penetrated except by adventurous 
sportsmen, and of whose solitude and inaccessibility they 
bad heard strange tales during their sojourn at the mill. 

Taking a direction the children had never before tra- 
versed, the little party were soon amidst the billowy 
heather, with steiile and rock-bound tracts opening here 
and there. As they proceeded, the profound solitude 
became still more extreme, and, as it seemed, more bound- 
less, till nothing but drear moors stretched away like a 
pathless sea. After a lengthened ride through such a 
scene, and where the ground began to descend towards a 
narrow rock-covered fissure of the moor, they came upon 
the lonely shooting-box, which was a small irregular-built 
cottage of grey stone, though from its situation extremely 
picturesque. A handsome range of kennels and stables 
lay at the rear, round which a portion of the moor was 
wattled off, so as to form a paddock. In front the moor 
itself lay as a lawn, from which it was only divided by a 
ha-ha, scarcely seen for clumps of gorse «,nd heather and 
swelling hillocks of the richest turf. A narrow bridge- 
like road with a white gate, crossed the ha-ha, and from 
this wound a carriage-way to the pretty side-front of the 
cottage. Following this road the miller and the children 
ftpproached the house, but not a living creature could be 
seen, or even heard, except a brace of pointers chained in 
the neighbouring kennels. No one, either, answered to 
their knocking, though the door opened to the miller's 
hand, and showed a small square hall, prettily decorated 
with signs of the chase, shooting, and fishing. Entering 
this, Mr. Saltwood tried the doors which opened from it, 
but they were locked from within ; he then laid down 
the letter on an old carved table, and withdrew. Lilian 
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was sorry at this, for slie wished to see the Colonel, — ^he 
had been so good to her papa, had saved his life, and as 
her mamma always said, no gratitude could repay him. 
She tried to think why he thus shut himself up, for he 
was at home, the miller thought ; at length she remem- 
bered what Simon had told her and Lawrence, and a wish' 
stole to her heart, that, child-like as it was, did her in- 
finite credit. Without mentioning it, however, lest Mr. 
Saltwood might laugh at her, she rode onward. 

A diflficult rock-strewn path led down into the bottom 
of the fissure or gully, through which rolled a deep tor- 
rent. It was fed by a waterfall that fell between the 
rocks, which blocked up, or nearly so, the narrow entrance 
intoWolfscragGlen, access to which could only be obtained 
by a dangerous path, slippery, wet, and very narrow. It 
lay below the fall, and in winter-time was impassable ; 
whilst above, a massive wall of rock on either side for 
several miles, gave no access except to adventurous shep- 
herds or sportsmen. Beyond this wall of rock the moor 
stretched out into wild uplands that ran downwards into 
Lancashire and Westmorland, and so to the sea. 

Whilst they rested their ponies beside the fall, the 
good miller told his little listeners wild and thrilling 
stories of this desolate glen and moor — of shepherds who 
had lost their way and died there, in the dense mists of 
autumn and the snows of winter ; of poor children who 
had clambered to seek for bilberries, and were never 
seen again, or only found when eagles and ravens had 
picked their bones ; and of poor travellers who had 
wandered till they had died from hunger : many of which 
tales he related so pathetically and with such nature, as 
to move both children to tears. 

Winding their way back to the moor and towards 
Colonel Claycross's lonely cottage, they dismounted at 
Lilian's suggestion, to rest awhile and gather flowers. As 
this was such a general circumstance — for the little child 
was so fond of them, — neither La wrance nor Mr. Saltwood 
suspected her intention of returning to the cottage. 
But this she did unseen, at least by them, though her 
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heart beat much with fear, and her steps faltered. Open» 
ing the porch-door, she entered the hall, where now to 
her surprise a door previously locked stood open. Before 
seeing this, however, she had drawn a little purse from 
her pocket, and taHng therefrom the quaint guinea old 
Nelly had given her, rfie wrapped it in a tiny piece of 
paper, with the intention of laying it near the letter. 
But this had been removed, and now looking round and 
seeing the newly-opened door, it was the thought and 
action of a moment to venture through it, and leave the 
guinea within ; for a glance assured her that the pretty 
picturesque room was untenanted except by rods and 
guns, and glass cases filled with the wild birds and ani- 
mals of the moors — these so exquisitely preserved as to 
realize life and nature in all their freshness. There was 
a live squirrel, too, in a cage, that entranced her eye ; then 
laying down the guinea on an old reading-desk beside 
the hearth, she crept from the room, as though guilty of 
a theft, dropping in her way a little sprig of heather just 
gathered on the moor. In a few minutes more she had 
bounded across the lawn, closed the white gate behind 
her, and was again beside Lawrence and Mr. Saltwood, 
with her hands full of flowers. 

Not long after, when the shadows of the night began 
to fall, a solitary horseman rode across the moors tow«^8 
Wyecote. And now those pretty chambers which the 
children in their fancy pleased to build, were in due time 
to be realities, to be lighted by summer sun, by winter 
fires, to be perfumed by the scent of flowers, the wander- 
ing winds of heaven, and to be gladdened by human 
voices and by human love. 
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were met by the Sea Gull. Though frightened, sick, 
and a little vexed that her poor monkey showed such 
terror at the sight of the sea, Lilian enjoyed the short 
voyage very much, for it was a warm and sunny 
afternoon, and the sun not only lighted up the green 
recesses of the shore, but shone far down into the depths 
of the crystal waves. They found the captain a rather 
taciturn old gentleman, though he and Jack Sprigg had 
a method of conversing quite peculiar to themselves. 
Every now and then, after regarding the children atten- 
tively, the captain appealed to Jack Sprigg, and asked 
him what he thought ; whereupon Jack Sprigg, loosen- 
ing or tightening the mainsail, as the case might be, 
replied, " I'm your opinion, your honour ; it'll come all 
right, and that before long." As the captain had the 
highest opinion of Jack's foresight, this mysterious answer 
pleased him immensely, and his eyes rested with still 
more generous love upon the faces of the children. 

At the landing-staithe they were met by Esther, a 
charming little woman of some thirty years of age. She 
welcomed them heartily, rambled with them some way 
along the shore, then by a pretty winding path up the 
green clifi's, and so homeward to the cottage. By this 
time Jack Sprigg and his master had emerged from the 
boat-house, whither they always retired " to store away," 
as they called it, after a voyage in the Sea Gull ; and 
the latter was now seated by the kitchen hearth, smoking 
his pipe, and contemplating poor tiny Punchinello, who, 
still sick and out of sorts, had been put to sleep in a 
washing-basket, with Jack Sprigg's pilot-coat about him. 
After a very few quiescent puflfa, the captain roused him- 
self, told Jack Sprigg and Sue the maid, who was getting 
tea ready, some short but marvellous story of the huge 
monkeys he had seen, and then, as soon as Jack Sprigg 
had said, " Bless me, your honour !" and Sue, "Oh, Lor!" off 
he went again into meditative silence. This maid Sue 
was as great a chai'acter in her way as Jack or her 
master. Middle-aged, tall, bony, masculine, with a loud 
gruff voice, she had yet deep affections for those she 
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served, and a genuine show of kindness for those she took 
a isLUcy to. But this latter was far from being a common 
sort of thing. In that case she took no pains to conceal 
her prejudices. Her mistress had tried to correct these 
whims, but without success, as Sue*s judgment of persons 
and things so often proved truthful as to lead to her 
opinions being mostly accredited bj both the captain and 
Jack Sprigg. Moreover, she dressed in the queerest 
style. She treated with great scorn the fashions of the 
present day, and having inherited the pretty capacious 
wardrobe of some ancient maiden aunts — in addition to a 
few score pounds — ^she wore its contents with great satis- 
faction. One weakness alone she possessed with respect to 
her adornment : her hair having become grizzled, she had 
taken to wear an immense flaxen-coloured front, which curl- 
ing every night and undoing when her work was done, she 
believed no one knew her secret, except it was perhaps 
her mistress. This secret Sue hid with much mystery 
from her master and Jack Sprigg; but the pair were 
wide awake, and knew it ; and S£^e in the Sea Gull or 
in the recesses of the boat-house, they enjoyed many a 
quiet laugh thereon. Occasionally, there were little out- 
breaks between Sue and her master — for both were 
mighty dogmatic in their way ; but gentle Esther gene- 
rally effected a peace-making compromise. The fact was, 
that the captain and Jack were always constructing min- 
iature Sea Gulls, Bellerophons, Victories, and Britanniaa, 
to say nothing of half a score other names. This pro- 
liflcness had been going on for years— every portion of 
the house had been invaded by their presence, till at 
length Sue's very kitchen was encroached upon. Descend- 
ing one morning, she discovered her best copper boiler, 
on whose brightness she vastly prided herself, displaced 
by a ten-gun brig, styled the Blazer; but pretty soon the 
brig was hoisted down and the copper boiler put up. 
This the captain foimd when he came down to breakfast, 
the more to his chagrin, that Jack Sprigg and himself 
had effected their object the night previously with much 
secrecy and tip -toe ailence, when Sue was in bed, So 

o 
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vast was the domestic storm which followed, that Esther 
with difficulty effected peace and reconciliation, and this 
only through having the shelf widened so that the copper 
could stand behind the Blazer. A little latitude thus 
once given to the captain and Jack Sprigg, their en- 
' croachments, though not without due protests from Sue, 
went onward. Saucepans, gridirons, even the best copper 
tea-kettle itself, were in time replaced, or their brightness 
hid, by miniature whale-boats, men-of-war, schooners, and 
yachts; whilst Sue every Friday, when she brightened 
up her coppers, gave her master's hobbies a hitch aside ; 
and, indeed, on greater household cleaning-days, such as 
came at Michaelmas or Easter, she would even venture so 
far as to let copper-kettle or pot regain its old precedence. 
But going to bed, and saying her prayers — which she did 
fervently — she would bethink her of the sins of the day, 
and of the dear old master, who for years had been so 
good to her ; and so would creep down in her bedgown, 
and with unstockinged feet, to repair her wilfulness, and let 
brig or schooner sail foremost of saucepan or fryingpan. 
The captain seeing this, or hearkening now and then to 
the little whispers of his oum honest conscience, would 
steal away some presumptuous vessel, and consigning it to 
the shades of boat-house or stable, let Sue's treasures 
stand triumphant. Thus, between good conscience and 
tender compromise, sweet peace was a common thing 
between them. 

Just as Sue had carried tea into the snug parlour 
which opened from the kitchen, Esther and the children 
came in. Willing to propitiate Sue on their behalf, the 
captain's daughter introduced them, as it were, to the 
old servimt. Whereupon Sue deliberately surveyed them, 
and then gave both a fervent hug. 

" There ! " she said, emphatically, when she had done 
this, " I like you both — ^the lad especially ; and I like the 
little dog pretty well, but I hate that monkey ; and sure 
as my name's what it is, some mischief'll be brewed 
before the nasty creature goes. If there is, don't let me 
catch him." 
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"He isn't nasty, and you shan't hurt him," said 
Lilian, flushed and angry; "he is the best of little 
monkeys. If he be a litiJe naughty sometimes, it is 
because he doesn't know better, and hasn't sense like 
ourselves. Indeed, / love him — he is the best of little 
monkeys to me — and I'm sure my dear papa and mamma 
would never forgive you if you should hurt it." In her 
show of pity and tenderness, Lilian knelt down besjdo 
the basket, smoothed her hand down her favourite's face, 
and sobbed as though her heart wotdd break. 

Lawrence dried her tears with his little pictured 
pocket-handkerchie£ 

" Susan," said the captain, sternly — and he only used 
her name thus grandly when deeply moved, — " you shan't 
talk thus ; you may know something of gridirons and 
tea-kettles, but nothing of monkeys." 

"I mayn't, that's true," was the pert answer, "and 
don't want to know. I only say that it is a nasty thing, 
and that I hate it." 

"Sue," said Miss Esther, in her quiet but resolved 
way, "I desire you not to repeat what you have just 
said. In my father's house these children shall not be 
insulted." 

" I'm sure I don't mean to do so, miss," replied Sue, 
humbly ; " but I always speak right out what I think ; 
and I'm sure that thing will do some mischief — I tell you 
so." 

" Let him," said the captain, drily. He was going to 
add something, but he suppressed it, and laughed 
instead. He reserved it for Jack Sprigg and the boat- 
house. 

Before Esther retired from the kitchen to go upstairs 
with Lilian and take off her things, she crossed the 
kitchen to where her beloved &ther sat, stooped down, 
put her arms round his neck, and kissed him tenderly, as 
she said, " Dear father, are you tired 1" 

" A little, my love — ^a little," was the hearty answer ; 
" but a cup of your tea, one of Sue's hot cakes" — already 
had the captain forgiven Sue—" a little chat, and a 
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chapter of Cook or Anson after, will set me all right ; so 
make haste, my love." 

Esther obeyed, and though she had to show Lilian the 
pretty room prepared for her, she and her little companion 
were soon ready to descend. As they came down the 
staircase, Lilian stopped — she had a question to ask her 
friend. 

" Please, Miss Esther, why do you call your papa 
* father.' / call mine * papa,' always." 

" Because, dear," replied lather, with a smile, " the 
terms suit our respective ages. You're a little girl, and 
Fm a woman, and I think my term suits the reverence 
due to my father's years, and my own duty to him, better 
than yours would do." 

" It's very nice for you to say so, Miss Esther," added 
the little girl, thoughtfully ; " but I think 1 shall call my 
papa * papa ' as long as I live." 

Lawrence and the captain were already seated at the 
tea-table, in the nice old parlour, with its windows just 
catching a sheltered glimpse of the sea, and a wider view 
of the rich flower-clad garden. Indeed, within it was a 
picture in itself, with its trophies of the captain's world- 
wide voyages, and seaman's life ; with its very good col- 
lection of books, Esther's piano, and its pretty oil-paint- 
ings of ships and foreign landscapes. When " off duty," 
as the good old captain called it, that is to say, when in 
the house or garden, he always wore a cap lather had 
worked for him, of little yellow anchors on a purple 
ground. Rising, and lifting this, with much solemnity, 
before beginning tea, he said, with infinite feeling, — " For 
his return, oh Lord I we pray Thee 1 " To this, Esther, 
rising too, said, " Amen 1 " with bowed head and prayer- 
raised hands. At every meal the child i*en found that this 
prayer was solemnly repeated, and it was not till they had 
been there some days that they learnt from Sue the cause. 
The captain had a prodigal son, long away, and whose fate 
was unknown. It was for him they prayed with such 
supplicant lips and bleeding hearts ; — and at the rear of 
this, and contingent to it, was another sorrow, that hsA 
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been, and was still, the blank in Esther's life. But she 
bowed herself with beautiful submission before the will of 
Heaven, and dedicated her duty to filial tenderness. 

When tea was over, Sue swept up the hearth, and 
lighted the candles. The captain, then, resuming his pipe, 
drew, with Esther and the children, round the fire. By 
their manner it was clear that they waited for something 
or some one : what this was was soon apparent. In about 
half an hour, Sue set open the intervening door — it was 
partly of glass, and shaded by a green curtain — and dis- 
played the kitchen, bright and trim, — the tea-things 
washed and put away ; Jack Sprigg, seated by the fire, 
making a net, and Sue's needlework ready on the table. 

" There, Esther ! you may be going on with the sailing 
of that Captain Cook. Or, — stay a bit, I've got some- 
thing to say to you — I've had it on my mind all the day, 
and what Jack Sprigg 's just seen, as he fetched some wood 
from the woodhouse, makes it parry-mount." Sue then 
proceeded to relate, that for the past week, a man, and 
sometimes two, had been prowling about the premises, 
under pretence of begging, or else to mend kettles ; that 
that morning a woman had made her appearance, much 
to Sue's indignation, in the sacred precincts of the wash- 
house, to ask for hare or rabbits'-skins ; and now, sinca 
the captain's and Miss Esther's tea. Jack Sprigg had come 
suddenly upon these same two men in the garden, who 
were apparently disturbed, and skulked ofl^. Sue wound 
up her information with one of her usual prophecies. 
Esther looked grave, but the captain treated it as a joke. 

" Oh, it is only some poor fellows after one of your hens, 
Sue I or else after a few of my Ribstone pippins." But 
Esther expressed her fears : the house was very solitary, 
she said, and very accessible for thieves to enter. 

" Well, my dear, well, we'll take care of you and these 
precious little ones. Jack Sprigg ! " 

" Yes, yer honour." Before saying this. Jack Sprigg 
had left off netting, crossed to the parlour-door, and made 
a bow. 

*' Just go and unchain old Growler. And mind, before 
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we go to bed, you get out my sword, and put a fresh 
charge of powder in the pistols I used at Trafalgar — bu* 
no balls, Jack ; powder '11 be enough to fright the rogues. 
And now, my dear," turning to Esther, "just let us hear 
how old Cook made soundiij^ and cast anchor in the bay 
of Otaheite." 

Esther obeyed at once, and bringing the fine old books 
from their resting-place, read, for full two hours, of that 
most wonderful ocean of the world — ^the vast Pacific, — of 
its countless isles — the crystal waves which wash around 
them — the gold-like sands which clothe their shores — of 
savages and their canoes— of bread-fruit trees — of birds 
with beautiful plumage — and of flowers of a myriad hues. 
To all these things the little children listened with en- 
tranced and wondering ear; the cloudlets from the 
captain's pipe betokened admiration ; Jack Sprigg stayed 
his netting, and made ejaculatory " hems !" and when 
anything more than usually wild and dreadful of the 
savages was come to, Sue muttered a soft " Oh Lor' ! " At 
these signs of Sue's wonder the captain exchanged with 
the 'Children glances which were vastly humorous. The 
reading ended, Esther opened her piano, and played, as 
well as sang, some of Dibdin's fine old sea-songs, and ended 
with Stiebelt's rondo of the " Storm," of which the captain 
was extremely fond. Indeed, there was scarcely a night 
but what Esther flourished this off on her piano. Then 
came supper ; after it, Esther read prayers, in which the 
prodigal's return waa not forgotten. 

The night passed away peacefully ; for though Growler 
barked a little, the good old captain's warlike preparations 
were uncalled for, and the morning sun looked brightly 
down upon the pleasant breakfast-table. Jack Sprigg 
had been up by four, and made the children two wooden 
sand-spades. With these they were immensely delighted, 
and ran off to the beach with them, as soon as breakfast 
was over. As Esther had her household duties to attend 
to, and the captain and Jack Sprigg were busy doing some- 
thing to the Sea Gull, and so could not take them a sail till 
the afternoon, the children went to the shore by them- 
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selves, where they made little darling Chico a sand-house, 
and dug great holes for the sea to run into. Tired of this, 
they ran along the beautiful wave-washed sands to look 
for shells and pebbles for their mamma, as Lowshore was 
a celebrated place for fine specimens of jet, coral, and 
agate. At some distance on the shore, they came upon 
a very old man, poorly clad, gathering these sort of things 
too ; but he went further into the waves than they dared, 
and, knowing the most likely places, had better luck. 
Children-like, they soon made acquaintance with him, and 
he, with the garrulity of old age, told them much of his 
history. He said, his name was Timothy Toller, but 
people thereabouts only called him " Old Tim." He 
added, that through his years of youth and prime, he 
had been a seaman in the collier trade ; but since age had 
crept over him, he had eked out a little allowance from 
his son by gathering agates, jet, and other small things 
washed up by the sea^ to sell to gentlemen making col- 
lections of minerals, or else to lapidaries. He further told 
them, that he once had six sons, but five, following the 
sea for bread, had perished through shipwreck and disaster. 
He had one left, — " a good lad," who, working with a 
dock-engineer at Grimsby, walked many miles every 
Saturday night, in order to spend the Sabbath with his 
father. •* For my dear old missis went last winter," con- 
cluded the old man, «' after being married to me fifty-five 
years, and being the best and truest of mortals." To the 
children's further inquiries, he said that he was neither 
sorrowful nor lonely, nor discontented ; for that his lad 
was a great comfort to him, but his trust in God a greater 
still, and that with patience and humility he waited for 
the beneficent summons of the All-Merciful and All- 
Divine ! These little children, through all the Golden 
Hours of which I have told of, having been taught to 
hope and trust, too, believed in the old man's words with 
the faith and innocence of angels. 

So they went some way with him along the shore, and 
he showed them in the distance a ridge of whitened foam 
running out to sea, backed on the shore by rocky clif^ 
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masses of which, lichen-covered and saturated by the 
waves, strewed the sands. He said that these rocks were 
called " Lowshore Spine," that they ran out far to sea-r 
and were the occasion of many dreadful shipwrecks ; but 
he added that the place was good for him — as in certain 
tides, of which there would be three or four in the ensuing 
week, agates of great value, were often cast there, though 
there was great risk and danger in obtaining them. For 
not only did the waves, even at the best of times, roll 
roughly roimd, but the rise of them was most uncertain ; 
and in that case, retreat to the shore was well nigh im- 
possible. The old man said that he himself had had 
several narrow escapes. Indeed, he added, the place was 
altogether very wild and dreary ; for few ever visited it, 
except fishermen or tourists, in the warm long days of 
summer. This account interested the children very much, 
and in spite of all the dangers which old Tim painted, 
they thought how much they should like to go there, and 
gather agates for their mamma. They ended this morn- 
ing's adventure with old Tim by going to see his little 
hut, in a sandy lane running up from the shore, as well 
as all the stones and shells he had to sell 

They related their adventure to Esther, who confirmed 
their high opinion of old Tim. Thus another was added 
to their simple pleasures ; indeed, these were many, for 
Sue petted them a great deal. Jack Sprigg and the captain 
avowed them to invade the boat-house, and not only took 
them sundry voyages in the Sea Gull, but also permitted 
them to go, too, when they went out with a horse and 
net, to fish along the sands. Then after came the sweet 
long evenings with the old voyagers — with Dibden's 
songs, and Stiebelt's rondo of the " Storm." 

Esther, too, took them walks along the heath-clad lanes 
to gather blackberries, which were now in their full prime. 
Occasionally she assisted them, but oftener she awaited 
them in some nook near at hand, and passed the time 
with a pleasant book. In all these excursions, they met 
with a woman in the lanes. Sometimes she sat knitting 
in the hedgerow, at others, she took care of a donkey 
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that grazed hard by ; at first, Esther felt some prejudice 
against her, but this wore off, more particularly as she 
always spoke kindly to the children, and frankly told 
Esther, that she was a gipsy of the Yarrow tribe ; and 
that having been ill, she was encamped thereabouts ; 
whilst her husband went round the neighbourhood with 
crockery. 

One sunny affcemoon the children, rambling away from 
Esther, pursued a lane till it opened on the moor. Here 
were abundance of blackberries, though far beyond their 
reach, and here was the gipsy woman. She was watching 
her donkey as usual, and, beginning to talk with them, 
volunteered to fill their little basket with blackberries. 
This she did, and asking them to rest, sat down beside 
them ; then with infinite cunning, for which their inno- 
cence was no match, she began talking about Captain 
Bunnett's cottage, and succeeded in eliciting the situation 
of the room in which Lawrence slept. Then reverting 
still more cunningly to the subject of " Lowshore Spine," 
and the agates washed up there, she insinuated that old 
Tim had interested motives in painting its dangers as he 
did ; that Miss Bunnett did not contradict what he had 
told them, as she thought perhaps it would keep them 
from wandering thafc way along the shore, though as for 
any danger, she (the gipsy woman) could tell of none, 
and she knew the places well, indeed had often gathered 
** pretty stones " there, as gentlefolks did the year 
through ; and that if the children would meet her near 
there, any sunny afternoon in the ensuing week, she 
would take them along the " Spine,'* and gather them 
lovely agates. She concluded by asking the children 
not to tell Esther, as she might lose her customary 
** ha'pence," and did not rest till she had gained their 
promise : as their mamma had always impressed on their 
minds the sacredness of these sort of words, it was like 
binding the lips of these good little children by a vow. 

Without saying however that they would meet her on 
the shore, Lilian and Lawrence gave the woman some 
pence, and ran off, only too delighted to show Esther 
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their blackberries. They then hastened home to give the 
dear old captain and Jack Sprigg some, and ask Sue to 
put the rest in a pudding ; but they found the latter in 
a very bad humour. Every day, something had occurred 
to put her out of temper with the poor fittle monkey ; 
either she lost something out of her workboz, or some- 
thing was awry in the pantry — or the sugar stolen ; and 
that very afternoon, going to sit down to her needlework, 
she plumped on a big pin, stuck through the cushion of 
her chair, and pricked herself greatly ; at this, she had 
taken the law into her own hand, beaten Flamingo with 
the hearth-brush, at the end of which chastisement the 
monkey had disappeared, and when Lilian came home, 
could nowhere be found. Great was the children's trouble, 
but at length their pretty favourite was found hidden in 
one of the captain's big water-boots, and this queer little 
hiding-place of his makiug everybody laugh, peace was 
restored. As for Lilian, with her usual goodness, she 
sought to make the poppet happy ; she dried his poor 
little tears, gave him some sugar and extra nuts, coaxed 
and put him to bed in Sue's washing-basket, with her 
own hand. She was the kinder to him for the reason 
that both she and Lawrence suspected that the C9.ptain 
and Jack Sprigg were the real sinners, and not poor little 
Punchinello. 

Occasionally, when Sue walked five or six miles to the 
neighbouring town to purchase groceries and the other 
household things, she carried a mysterious little box in 
her pocket. This contained her surplus fiaxen front, 
which, when duly curled, was restored to her on her next 
visit. The day after the affair of the pin in the cushion, 
she went, as usual, to the town, taking with her her 
mysterious box. The following afternoon she had gone 
up to dress, and had just disrobed herself of her curls, 
when a man who occasionally helped Jack Sprigg in the 
garden, came tapping at the back-door. Li her hurry 
forgetting the curls, she threw a shawl about her head 
and went downstairs. "When she returned, and proceeded 
with her toilet, to her infinite dismay she missed them, 
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and, though searching everywhere, failed in their dis- 
covery. What should she do ? Her spare ones were at 
the barber's, and if she went downstairs without her 
usual adornment. Jack and her master would be sure to 
discover her secret. At first she sat down on the side of 
the bed, and was silly enough to cry bitterly ; then, as 
her grief lessened, her anger grew — " Yes ! it is that 
monkey," she said to herself ; " for who else, in the few 
minutes that I was away, could have slipped in and made 
off again ? Pretty figure I am to go downstairs, to face 
master and Jack Sprigg : ay, and to be laughed at, and 
never hear the last of the barber's tongs. STo ; I won't 
go downstairs ; they may wait on themselves, and get 
their own tea. And what's more, if that nasty little 
monkey is to insult a respectable yomig woman in this 
manner, I'll pack up my boxes, and go off to-morrow, by 
Jiggs the carrier ; and master and Jack Sprigg may put 
as many Billy-ruffins as they please in front of the bright 
kettle and boilers." In this way she incited her wrath, 
and her naughty obstinacy. 

Much earlier than usual, as it seemed, that afternoon, 
Jack and her master came home to tea, and the latter, not 
finding it nicely set, as was the custom, began to call Sue. 
But Sue, determining to be obstinate, would not answer. 
Then Jack came upstairs and tapped at her door, but she 
bolted it, and gave no reply. As he returned to the 
kitchen, she listened, and thinking she heard smothered 
laughter, her wrath increased beyond control ; so, smooth- 
ing her grizzled hair down in front, she put on a hideous 
old cap, and stalked downstairs. The captain sat smok- 
ing his pipe by the kitchen-fire, to alloutward appearance 
in a very grave humour, and Jack Sprigg ditto, ditto. 

" Sue," said the captain, though without, it might be 
observed, lifting his eyes, " Where have you been 1 We 
shall have the children and my darling girl home, and tea 
not ready." 

" I'll get it ready for this one night. Captain Bunnett of 
the Royal Navy," said Sue, with great majesty, as she 
drew herself up, like a soldier on parade, before her good 
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master ; " but it's the last time. I shall go off by Jiggs 
to-morrow. A gentleman as can allow a nasty little 
monkey to insult a respectable young woman ain't worth 
serving." 

" Why, what's the matter, Sue 1" asked the merry old 
gentleman. 

" Matter ! Only look at me, and youll pretty soon 
see. I did think to keep the secret till I was a bit 

older ; but — but " Here Sue hesitated, and stopped 

short, though her wrath was overwhelming. 

" Bless me !" said the captain, pretending to look with 
keen gravity ; ** I do miss something, Sue. Your nice 
flaxen curls ain't in buckle — how's this ?" 

" I don't see how they are to be, when the monkey's run 
off with 'em. But you and Jack Sprigg encourage the 
nasty creature." 

" Run off with your nice flaxen locks. Sue ! " repeated 
the roguish old captain twice or thrice, with afiected sur- 
prise and gravity. " Dear me ! — ^is it possible ? I always 
thought them Nature's own, and admired accordingly." 

" You didn't think so, I'm sure, sir," rejoined Sue, with 
unmitigated wrath, " no more than you think your little 
Billy-ruffins and Blazers real ships. No ; the real truth 
is, that you and Jack Sprigg encourage that monkey; 
and as I can't be facing such disgraces, I'll pack up 
and go." 

Saying this, Sue began to gather together divers articles 
of her property stored in the kitchen. Without appearing 
to heed her, the captain bid Jack Sprigg " look for the 
young rascal." But though he did so with much simulated 
zeal, the poppet could be nowhere found. They were 
thus searching for him when Esther and the children re- 
turned from their walk on the shore. 

"Perhaps, Jack," advised the merry captain, "the 
rascal's got into the clock-case. I went to wind the clock 
up when I first came in." The captain's honest servant 
obeyed, turned the key, opened the door, and lo ! there 
the poppet was hidden ; for out he jumped, with Sue's 
ciu^ls tied about his head ; and, as though enjoying and 
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aiding tlie joke, walked with immeasurable gravity 
towards the fire, and perched himself upon the fender. 
Everybody but Sue was convulsed with laughter, and 
Chico barked pretty little silvery barks at the strange 
appearance of his favourite. 

Sue's anger overflowed. Her vanity was tortured 
beyond endurance. Kunning to the fender, she was about 
to box the poppet pretty soundly on the ear ; but there 
was one whose love for Lilian guarded and watched every- 
thing she loved, and before her hand could descend, the 
monkey was safe in Lawrence's arms. 

" Me you may strike," he said, as he looked with all a 
lad's boldness into Sue's angry face ; " but you shan't hurt 
Lily's favourite." 

" No," added Lilian, vehemently, her colour rising, and 
her eyes filling with tears ; ** because I'm sure he didn't 
steal the curls, or put them on ; for he can't tie a bow at 
all. Poor little thing, he shan't be beaten when he isn't 
naughty." "With this she coaxed her favourite, untied 
the curls, put them in Sue's hand, who, with a great show 
of contempt and anger, threw them into the fire. 

" I'm sorry, Susan," said Miss Esther, with sweet dig- 
nity, " that your feelings should be in any way hurt ; but 
the act you have just performed is, I think, a wise one. 
And it would be wiser still to be less angry about 
trifles " 

As Susan did not think the matter a trifle, she here 
interrupted her young mistress, and said many hard and 
really — for one so good as Sue — ^mauy undutiful things, 
and expressed her determination to depart on the morrow 
by the carrier. 

" After what you have thought proper to say to me 
and my good father," spoke Esther with that quiet dig- 
nity which was so much more impressive than mere anger, 
" you had really better leave us, Susan, and that as soon as 
possible. You must know as well as I do that the whole is 
a joke, and one of my father's, and though I entirely dis- 
approve of it, and trust such a circumstance may never 
occur again, it was for yon to have received it good tern- 
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peredly. As it is, it is my desire that you should leave 
us, and till that take place, Spiigg will attend upon u& 
I only hope that time and thought will cure you of a 
silly vanity unbecoming a woman of your respectability 
and years. You have long made yourself very hideous 
by your borrowed locks, and I trust you will now discard 
them, and let what nature gave you suffice." Here 
turning to the good old captain, who was both repentant 
and vexed, she said, " Now dear fether, I hope, as you see 
what are the result of such, that this is last of your and 
Sprigg's practical jokes. Let us now go into the parlour 
to tea, where Sprigg can attend upon us, and so leave 
Susan undisturbed to prepare for her departure." 

Saying this she led the way into the parlour, and there 
they sat the evening through with the door closed. But 
though the old voyagers were read, the songs sung, the 
rondo played, and Jack Sprigg took away the tea and 
brought in supper with much cleverness, a strange sadness 
seemed to have fallen on the place, and something that 
it was not well to miss, when old Sue was neither heard 
nor seen. 

Yet the anger of her injured vanity for the time pre- 
vailed, and after removing her effects upstairs, she dis- 
appeared for the night. But she cried herself to sleep, 
as did also her young mistress. Neither did the good old 
captsdn rest well, — he had some thorns in his pillow, for 
he liked Sue. 

But an incident involving the profoundest, though 
temporary, grief and terror was at hand, and little frailities 
were to be forgiven in the pity, the repentance, and the 
love which it begot. 

There had been for some hours signs in the horizon of 
a wintry storm, and when morning broke, these signs were 
still more apparent ; so much so, that the good old cap- 
tain thought it prudent to put off an intended voyage 
in the Sea Gul^ and drew her up into the shelter of 
the boat-house. As the day advanced, these signs for the 
time wore off, and the old captain, leaving Sprigg to 
assist his mistress, amused himself and the children by 
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drawing a net along the shore in the direction contrary 
to that of the " Spine." The sea was however very rough, 
and towards dinner-time they returned to the cottage 
with an almost empty net. But the bill of fare was rich 
without the customary dish of fish, nor were signs of old 
Sue's handiwork wanting — ^for, as the captain hinted to 
Jack Sprigg in the recess of the boat-house, signs of an 
approaching calm in that stormy quarter were pretty 
visible, though such, Miss Esther thought it well not to 
observe till Sue should think proper to express penitence 
for her rude behaviour. By nature very obstinate, old 
Sue at this hardened her heart, and resolved, come what 
might, to be off by Jiggs the carrier at six o'clock that 
• evening. 

Esther had promised the children a lovely walk that 
afternoon to some romantic scenery in the neighbour- 
hood. So as soon as dinner was over, and the good old 
captain asleep in his easy-chair, they prepared to go. But 
just as they were setting off — some lady-friends of Esther 
drove up in their pony-carriage ; so, bidding the children 
run about awhile, she went indoors with them. Tem- 
porarily bright and golden, the sun lay, stripe-like, across 
the garden -paths and beds of flowers ; so that the little 
ones ran about some time, then peeped into the sandy 
lane, and seeing the sun lying bright there on the heath- 
clad banks, they went down it to the shore. Little ones 
as they were the lovely scene enchanted them — the 
mighty waves rolled in lugher and higher, as they came, 
and made hoarse inusic as they dashed upon the sands : the 
sands themselves looked golden in the treacherous light ; 
whilst in the distance the " Spine " lay to a great extent 
bathed in foam, that in its whiteness contrasted with the 
dark cliffs and masses of lichen-covered rock which 
strewed the shore. They were watching these huge waves, 
the sea-gulls flitting on their breast, and the mass of 
dark clouds gathering in the sky, when the gipsy-woman 
came towards them, and asked them to accompany her a 
little way along the shore. But they declined. She then 
said she had collected that morning some beautiful agates 
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from the " Spine," and pointed out a little nook in a bend 
of the distant cliffs where these were stored, and again 
enticed them to accompany her. Still they refused ; till, 
describing their size and colour in most glowing terms, 
Lilian wavered, and seemed inclined to go, though Law- 
rence nipped the little hand he held, as a sign not. But 
Lilian had a way of winning his assent too often tried 
not to be resorted to now. 

She put her little arms about his neck, and whispered, 
"Please let us go, Lorry. Mamma would so like the 
agates, you know.** Then, turning to the eager-faced 
gipsy, she asked how far it was. 

" Tip by that bit of old wreck yonder. I 'd bring them 
to you, but there 's a many. If you come with me, you 
can pick and choose." 

Her temptation finally prevailed. Lawrence, though 
he really wished to return home, for he saw that the 
tide was sweeping in with unusual rapidity, and the 
storm Jack Sprigg and the captain had predicted, 
coming on, was stiU led step by step by his little 
favourite, till they had gone a considerable distance be- 
neath the cliffs. They had never been so near the 
" Spine ** before ; and now the roar of the breakers 
dashing round it, the savage gloom of the overhanging 
cliffs, and the wildness of the rock-strewn shore, filled 
both of them with sudden terror, Lawrence especially, 
and he pulled Lallan back some steps, as though to 
return. The gipsy saw this, and stayed bim. 

" You can't go back by the shore now," she said, " for 
the tide 's over the sands a good part of the way. But 
come on — ^*tain*t much further ; and theai 1 11 take you 
round by the cliffs." 

Lilian began to cry as the gipsy led them forward, for 
the wind swept very wild from off the sea^ and the gloom 
grew deeper and deeper. Both children were already 
conscious that they were betrayed. A few yards further, 
and they reached the pile of wreck, over most of which 
the waves already washed. There, too, was the recess in 
the rocks where the agates were to be stored^ but noxie 
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were there, nothing but withered sea- weed and drifted 
sand. 

" Ah ! some o' th' folks/* she said, as she bent down 
her dark and cunning face to the trembling little ones, 
" ha' taken them things round the point there ; but it 
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screams, they then set too to hastily debate between 
themselves what appeared to be some question of mo- 
ment, by their hurried, excited manner. But they spoke 
in such a minted jargon of gipsy slang and sea-phrases, 
as to be wholly unintelligible to the children. Yet one 
thing was evident to them, — their own fate was at issue. 

** Well, you may do as you please in the matter," said 
the man still seated by the fire, and who looked half- 
seaman, half-smuggler; " but if that be it, I'll ha' nothing 
to do with it. They shan't be chucked in, like stones or 
kittens ; but if they be put where I be saying, on the 
hollow ledge o' th' rocks up there, the sea '11 have 'em, as 
safe as fishes, and natar '11 have done it. It 's high tide 
to-night, and th' storm '11 sweep the waves in like a mill- 
sluice." 

The men seemed inclined to listen ; indeed, one said, 
they might as well spare the life " o' th' youngster," as he 
called her, though the other dissented ; but the eager- 
faced woman, who had now thrown off all disguise, either 
of countenance or soft-spoken words, offered vehement 
opposition. " They 'd promised the old fellow to see the 
end o' them, and that was enough," was her only answer. 
However, after some wrangling, which was only stayed 
at last by the rising terrors of the great storm, the advice 
of the half-seaman, hall-smuggler, prevailed, and the men 
prepared to put it in immediate execution. At the 
suggestion of the woman, the boy was stripped of his 
cap, jacket, handkerchief, shoes and socks, whilst, with 
her own cruel hands, she denuded dear little sobbing 
Lilian of all her clothes, with the exception of her 
chemise and petticoats, not caring that the rain began 
to descend in torrents, or that the howling wind swept 
from the sea with icy keenness. The smuggler-looking 
man then lighted a lantern, and led the way amidst the 
soddened, slippery, and perilous rocks, followed by the 
two others, whom the children had recognized from the 
first as Faley and the tinker, and those they had peeped 
at in the recesses of the grinding-mill. The former bore 
on the boy, with savage and unnecessary roughness ; the 
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latter, the little girl, whose sobs and screams could be 
heard above the deafening roar of the waves. 

The path — winding towards the hollow of the little 
bay — waS' in many places perilous in the extreme, often 
affording scarcely footing for a goat, and rendered still 
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cold, they miDgled the bitterest tears that children could 
shed. 

" Oh I my dear mamma, my dear papa, my dear 
Bonner, my little Chico, my little poppet, and my dear 
Poll,** sobbed the little girl, who, in the largeness of her 
beautiful heart, forgot nothing that she loved, " I shall 
never see you again. Oh ! dear Lorry," and she nestled 
to him still closer, " it was I who made you come— it is 
I that have been wicked, and deserve to die." 

But he had no reproaches for her, only words of boyish 
comfort and love ; he dried his own tears, and bid her 
try to unbind his arms. At first she could not, she was 
so paralysed by cold and fear; but by-and-by, gather- 
ing more courage, and by doing what the good little mouse 
did for the lion in the fable, she partly nibbled, partly 
untied the cruel cord that bound his arms ; though those 
bound about his legs resisted all their united efforts. 
But to have his arms free was much. With a great deal 
of thought and expediency for one so young, he made her 
creep with him to the hollow rear of the platform, 
covered her chill limbs with such soddened sea-weeds 
as in previous storms had drifted in, and then lying 
down beside her, sought to keep her warm, and to save 
her it he could. But she could not rest ; her terror, as 
the spray swept in, was renewed ; she thought of Law- 
rence, and her love for him, and the broken hearts there 
would be when they were dead. Again she wept, again 
she cleaved to Lawrence, till, in her turn, she was almost 
dead ; then she remembered what she had been taught — 
that when all else is dea^ the Eternal Ear can listen and 
can pity. 

She knelt, but in her terror could say no more than 
"Our Father." But though the desolate sea moaned 
on, and the wild wind swept by with desolating fury, it 
was carried upwards to the Gates of Heaven as though 
borne on angels' wings. 

As the children had said, Aggy was ill when they left 
home. But though incapacitated for her usual vigilance 
in their behalf she deputed the trust to others, until 
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being dissatisfied with their diligence, and disturbed by 
•what she heard as to the movements of old Walter 
Lawley, and the disappearance from the general encamp- 
ment of several of its most worthless characters, amongst 
them Faley, she started off across the moors as soon as 
her strength permitted. Directing her steps first to Hart- 
low Mill, she passed the night by Nelly's fire, talked with 
her long and earnestly, heard with increased uneasiness 
of the children's sight of Faley and the tinker in the ruins 
of the mill, and with real pain their present absence at 
Lowshore ; so that, as soon as morning broke, she took 
her way in that direction. This was on the day first 
referred to, so that, feeble and slow of foot, she was over- 
taken by the storm, whilst some miles lay yet before her. 
Possessed, however, of a good knowledge of the coimtry, 
she plodJied on through wind and rain, till at length put out 
of her reckoning by the pitchy darkness of the storm, she 
looked round for some sign that might serve to guide her 
to the little village of Lowshore. This she missed, though 
she could hear the waves breaking on the shore, and see 
their fury as the vivid lightning swept across the sky. 
At last, in what seemed a small ravine, no great way 
from the sea, she perceived what she knew to be ifche light of 
a gipsy fire, and towards it she bent her steps with the 
unerring sagacity of an American Indian. But the way 
was by no means easy, owing to boggy places and scat- 
tered rocks, so that the evening was fully come, though 
the storm had lessened, when with cautious steps she 
glided into the rear of the tent. It was occupied, as she 
found, by three persons, a woman and two men, whom 
she soon recognized by the sound of their voices. Listening 
intently — for the tinker's dog coming forth, knew her, and 
ceaaed to bark — she discovered, from what they said, that 
their tent had only been recently pitched in this desolate 
spot ; this, as it seemed, for some purpose of concealment, 
and here they meant to stay, till, as they said, they had 
discovered ** all was right," and then make their way as 
quickly as they could to some distant shire of Scotland. 
Listening still more keenly, in order to understand what it 
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was they had to conceal, she m^deout bit by bit — and mortal 
agony stayed the beating of her heart, as her ear gathered 
the knowledge in — ^what had been their black and wicked 
act that afternoon, and that on one of the wildest and 
most dreadful spots of all the Yorkshire coast, the little 
darling children, whom she loved so well, had been ex- 
posed to a death of the most horrible description. When 
this awful truth was disclosed, her limbs for some mo- 
ments seemed incapable of motion, but conscious that 
there was no hope except in immediate action, except in 
telling others where they were, and rousing them to the 
rescue of these " dear babes," die left the neighbourhood 
of the tent with fleet, though cautious steps, made her 
way swiftly up the steep of the ravine, and so on by the 
moorland to the cliffy edge of the wild sea. From this 
height she could distinguish, though at a considerable 
distance, lights moving rapidly to and fro in the little 
village of Lowshore, at spots nearer the sea, and even 
along the wave-clad shore itself. It was evident that the 
children were missing and search — agonized search — ^thus 
made after them. 

Much nearer to where the unhappy gipsy stood, burnt 
a steady light, as though from a cottage window; making 
her way rapidly towards it, she soon reached a small 
thatched hut in a hollow or lane winding up from the 
shore, and entering without ceremony, for the door was 
simply latched, she found herself in the presence of a 
solitary old man, who sat reading a big dog-eared book at 
a little round table drawn near the cheerful hearth, 
whilst opposite to him stood a vacant elbow-chair, and at 
his feet purred an old cat, intent upon a bevy of little 
frisking kittens. Some milk stood warming for them on 
the hob, and round the hut were divers shelves filled with 
the minerals of that wild shore. It was old Tim's 
cottage. 

In a few words, the poor old gipsy had related the 
cause of her agonized abruptness, and implored the old 
man's aid. She had no need ; his grief which had few 
words, was as powerful as her own. All he could arti- 
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dilate was, " The dear children, the blessed children ;" 
then he raised bis withered bands and inaudibly prayed ; 
then going to a bed-recess in a corner of the room, he 
knelt and asked the Lord to spare them, and let the fury of 
the storm go down. Then he rose, and told the weeping 
crone, that if any man along that coast could save them, 
he could, as it was his trade to know every cliff, and rock, 
and crag ; then saying he would see if he could give her 
hope even then, he opened a little casement towards the 
sea, and when he closed it, and spoke, his voice had lost its 
tone of agony. " The wind had veered," he said; "it 
blew off shore. In such case, Spine Cave might escape 
the wash of the breakers and the children, though numbed, 
and almost dead with cold, would not be swept away to sea." 
Then he asked her to help him to light lanterns and collect 
other needful things. This they were doing, when Cap- 
tain Bunnett, Jack Sprigg, the clergyman of the parish, 
and half a dozen or more of its kindly farmers and labourers, 
rushed in to hear, and be still more horror stricken with 
what Aggy Yarrow had to tell. 

It was by this time nine o'clock or more, and the night 
gusty and very dark; still, as old Tim said the wind had 
veered, and now blowing off shore, the breakers were 
sweeping ocean-ward. To the honour of all present, not 
a moment was lost, and to old Tim every eye and hope 
were turned. 

" I'll give you anything I have, Tim," wept the poor 
old captain, whose agony it was pitiable to behold — " ay, 
all I have, if you'll save them. For if they be swept 
away, or already dead from cold, I shall never lift up my 
head again — I can't, I can't, they were intrusted to my 
care and roof — if the ship's foundered, I must follow." 
Again he wept, and clenched his hands in the agony of 
wild despair. 

" There, don't be takin' on in this way, captain," com- 
forted old Tim ; " I've a sort of feelin' that all's coming 
right, and I'll do my best. As for taking aught for 
doing a bit o' Christian dooty to these blessed babes, I 
won't. Something in here, captain, has been teaching 
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me different this many a year." And coming from the 
bed, with the blankets and rug he had been hastily 
rolling together, he laid his hand upon the Blessed Book, 
yet lying open on the table. 

Besides these things in which to inwrap the perishing 
children, ^and lanterns, and coils of rope, and a deep 
basket, such as samphire-gatherers use, old Tim opened 
a tiny comer-cupboard, and pocketed therefrom a little 
phial of brandy, which, he said, " his lad brought him now 
and then, to comfort him when he was ailing.** Then 
having piled up the fire, so as to be ready for any emer- 
gency, they started without further delay, scarcely noticing 
the arrival of Sue, who had hitherto had enough to do in 
assisting towards the recovery of her young mistress from 
a succession of severe fainting fits. 

Led by Tim and some of the villagers, who knew the 
coast well, they made their slow and perilous way along 
the bleak high headlands, in more exposed situations, 
scarce able to keep their feet from the force of the wind ; 
in those lower and sinking into ravines, getting wetted 
by the spray and mist from the sea; yet they cared for 
nothing in their agonized anxiety. 

At length, they reached the desolate spot above " Sj)ine 
Cave." It was now about ten o'clock, and the tide had 
turned, yet the wild sea broke with deafening roar upon 
the Spine. With a thick rope tied about his waist and 
shoulders, the end of which those on the lofty cliff were 
to hold; with the samphire -basket and a blanket fastened 
to his back, with a lighted lantera, and means for further 
light in case it went out — with the little flask of brandy, 
' and a seaman's speaking-trumpet in his pocket, old Tim 
began his perilous descent down the lofty wall of cliff, 
hanging as it did over the abyss of waters, and only 
affording a tiny way here and there for footing. The 
descent of these rocks above " Spine Cave" was a hazard- 
ous feat, even in fair summer weather, with no wind 
abroad; what was it now, on a night of darkness and 
tempest, with the rocks slippery from spray and rain? 
" If I don't come back again, captain," said the poor old 
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man, before he took his wild path, " tell my lad I died 
doin' my dooty — and the Lord, in His goodness, will pardon 
my sins, I'm sure, and receive my soul." Captain Bunnett 
and Jack Sprigg would have fain accompanied him, ay, 
intreated him, but he was firm in his refusal " There 
was but footing for one/' he said, " and his experience 
made him know the way best." 

When Tim arrived at the Cave, he was to speak through 
his trumpet ; but long those anxious watchers waited for 
the tidings of grief or joy it would convey. They began 
to think, at last, that it had spoken, but the sounds had 
been lost in the roar of the surge ; or that old Tim, by 
some mischance, had perished, as the rope they held had 
ceased to bear any weight. At last, as in deeper and 
deeper agony they listened, it faintly spoke, and they 
could make out one word, " boy, boy" — that was all. 

" Was that alii" as the poor old captain in his agony 
questioned; "was the little darling creature, that he 
begun to love almost as he did his own girl, lost? What 
should he say to her parents — how console them? 
how face them? He couldn't, he must perish in the 
wreck he had made." With difficulty those present 
could restrain the fine old seaman from casting himself at 
once over the cliff. 

Certain signs being made, as arranged, they began to 
draw up the now heavily-burdened rope, and, in due 
time, the samphire-basket, carefully guided, and followed 
by old Tim, was safely raised to the top of the cliff. In 
it lay the boy, wrapped like one dead in the blanket, but 
little darling Lily was not there. 

" The sea has taken her, I'm mightily afear'd," wept old 
Tim, as he sought to answer the questions heaped upon 
him j " but the boy ain't dead, I'm thinking, though nigh 
upon it, from sea- water and cold j for, only think" — here 
Tim's voice expressed commiseration and anger com- 
bined — " the wretches had stripped him of all but his 
shirt and trowsers ; the last, I'm thinkin', he had taken off 
himself on purpose to wrap round the little cre'tur, for 
they lay soddened in the bit o' cave." 
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The kind old clergymui present, wlio had no mean 
skill in surgery, now looked within the blanket, and pro- 
nounced Lawrence to be living, and recovering from 
insensibility; the warmth, such as it was, and the little 
brandy Tim had administered, having wrought already 
marvellous effects. He advised that no further time be 
lost, that the boy be borne to old Tim's cottage, and 
that, when still further recovered, from warmth, he should 
be taken hence to Captain Bunnett's. Advising thus, 
he asked one of the swiftest-footed of the villagers to 
bear the boy, he himself accompanying him; whilst the 
rest remained to search the rocks, so that if washed 
therein, or left there by the cruel villains, the little girl 
might be saved. Of this there was but the faintest hope, 
yet, such as it was, the good old captain. Jack Sprigg, and 
Tim, clung to it, as to life itself. 

" Weren't there a gipsy with us when we started from 
Tim's V asked one of the villagers, as soon as poor Law- 
rence had been conveyed, under the kind clergyman's 
orders, to Tim's cottage ; " she looked uncommon canny, 
and may be can tell us the way we best be going." 

All now for the first time noticed that Aggy Yarrow 
had disappeared ; and conferring, they recollected seeing 
her and Sue for the last time just at a rocky point where 
the bay began, and from whence a wild, yet still accessi- 
ble path wound downwards to the shore. They therefore 
retraced their steps in the direction indicated. 

Keaching the path, old Tim led the way with his lan- 
tern ; but for some time they sought in vain amidst the 
rugged rocks which clothed its sides. As they reached 
the shore, however — from which the tide was now retreat- 
ing, though leaving mighty masses of sea-weed and foam 
upon its track — they joyfully perceived a glimmering 
light amidst the more desolate, and in some degree yet 
wave-washed, rocks stretching towards the "Spine." 
Climbing their breathless way thither — not without diffi- 
culty and danger — they, upon rounding a mass of rock 
larger than the rest, beheld with speechless joy the old 
gipsy and Sue, in possession of the little child, whom, with 
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the tenderest care, they were endeavouring to warm and 
bring back to consciousness and life, with, as yet, but 
poor success — for she seemed drowned and dead indeed — 
for, except that her pulse beat now and then a fitful 
stroke, she lay like one made ready for the grave. Yet 
the gipsy still kept on chafing her limbs before the fire of 
dried sea-weed which with promptitude she had gathered, 
and lighted from the old-fashioned tinder-box she always 
carried in her pocket. She had already wrapped the little 
girl in her own and Sue's warmest petticoats ; and now, 
after giving great hope to the good old captain and the 
rest, she resigned her charge to Sue and disappeared, 
though not for long, for she soon returned, bringing with 
her certain pungent herbs which grew in the hollows 
above the cliffs. The leaves of these she rubbed together 
in her hands, then upon the limbs of the unconscious 
child, with such excellent effect, as to soon bring back the 
beating of that little heart, which had so many to love it, 
and to weep for it — were it to be for ever still. 

This point gained, though the little child was very bad, 
and still unconscious — they all, as swiftly as might be, 
retraced their way back to Tim's cottage ; Jack Sprigg 
bearing the little girl with infinite tenderness — Aggy in 
the meanwhile relating to the good old captain what had 
led her to search for the children in a direction different 
to the one selected by old Tim. It was simply that, 
knowing much about the rocks in her youth, she recol- 
lected its being eaid, that in storms and at high tides, 
what might be swept forth from "Spine Cave" was 
mostly borne back again to certain points of rocks, and 
left there, if the rush of water were not too swift. This 
made her select the path downward to the shore, amongst 
which she found the little hapless creature, as we have 
seen. 

Upon arriving at the cottage, they found a surgeon 
not only come, but busy attending Lawrence, who by this 
time had so far recovered as to be able to partially relate 
the manner in which he and Lilian had been decoyed 
towards the "Spine" by the wicked gipsy. This Aggy 
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already knew — and what was more, who was the wicked 
cause of these dark misdeeds ; still she said nothing, and 
whilst others wept to hear word by word the children's 
horror as the huge waves came leaping in the dismal 
cave, her eyes were cold and stem— she waited for an- 
other day. 

But as the night wore on, and Lawrence was so much 
better as to be able to be taken home to the cottage by 
Jack Sprigg and Sue, every thought and care were cen- 
tered in the alarming condition of the little girl At 
break of day another surgeon waa sent for, and Esther, 
now in some degree recovered from the succession of 
severe fainting fits fright had brought on, came too ; but 
neither skill nor love seemed to benefit the still uncon- 
scious and apparently dying child. At last, when all 
looked hopeless, the surgeons let Aggy have her own 
way, for which she earnestly pleaded ; whereupon she lost 
no time in making a fragrant bath of herbs like those she 
had already used. This proved so exceedingly efficacious 
as to lead the surgeons to marvel at her skill ; but they 
forgot that she had lived face to face with nature and its 
simplicity through a lengthened life, and had thus learnt 
to prize the virtue of many a humble plant, which igno- 
rance, under the plea of better knowledge, contemned. 

Returning at nightfall to the cottage, whilst Sue sup- 
plied her place beside the little child — though other nurse 
than Aggy Yarrow was almost needless — Esther was sur- 
prised to see a large, aged, and dewlapt hound stretched 
out upon the doorstep, as though footsore and weary. 
Fancying, from the descrij)tion the children had given, 
that this was the old bloodhound from Quarr, the lady 
patted him kindly, and welcomed him in. At first he 
snufied uneasily round the kitchen, then at the doors and 
windows ; and at length — when Esther went up stairs to 
see her dear old father, who, much tired and worn by 
mental pain, had retired to rest, as well as to see Law- 
rence, who, under the care of Jack Sprigg and a kindly 
neighbour, was warm and snug in bed— old Sleuth leapt 
up before. Stationing himself at the door of the chamber 
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where Lawrence lay, lie manifested the intensest joy, and 
when it was opened, he bounded up on to the bed, and 
stretching himself beside the sleeping boy, laid his dear 
old nose upon the self-same pillow, where, by short sniffs 
and sighs, he expressed as eloquently as by human words 
his joy and recognition. For a time they let him lie 
there ; then, fearing he might disturb the boy, whose 
sleep, after such peril and exhaustion, was of account, Jack 
Sprigg, though not without some force, took him down 
stairs, and made him a bed by the kitchen hearth. 

In the hurry and fright of the few awful hours so lately 
passed, little darling Chico and the good little monkey 
had been almost forgotten ; but now, to make amends, 
the captain and Jack Sprigg, on this same evening, had 
been very careful of their wants. Chico had a little plateful 
of roast meat and some new milk, sweetened with sugar ; 
and Flamingo some raisins and cake ; to say nothing of 
a whole pocket- ful of nuts. Still they showed their im- 
selfishness and love, by being very disconsolate for their 
little darling mistress — ^and Flamingo, as though to show 
that it was not the time either to feast or be very happy, 
hid half his nuts in Sue's glistening warming-pan. Chico, 
I am sorry to say, exhibited less self-denial — he ate all 
his meat and lapped his milk, wagging his tail meanwhile ; 
nevertheless, he made many little sighs, for he missed the 
pretty voice and steps he loved so well. 

Leaving Lawrence in a tranquil sleep, and taking Fla- 
mingo with him into his chamber as was his custom, 
Jack Sprigg retired at length to rest. Several times he 
was disturbed by old Growler's suppressed snarls, and the 
uneasy whine of the hound below ; but being of late 
accustomed to the one, and imputing the other to the 
strangeness of the dog to the place, he went off to sleep 
again without further care. A couple of hours, or so, past 
midnight, he was disturbed by something still stranger — 
by the patting and coaxing of something like a human 
hand upon his face. Starting up — for a rushlight burnt 
in the room — he beheld, to his astonishment, the monkey 
perched by his side on the bed, with a little puckered-up. 
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terror-stricken face, with one fore-])aw stretched out, as 
though pointing at something, whilst with the other he 
thus sought; to rouse the sleeper. Feeling sure, by the 
monkey's manner, that something was amiss, and warned 
by a deep bay of the hound below, though Growler was 
unaccountably still, Sprigg jumped out of bed, seized a 
large crab- stick from a comer, and rushed from his own 
into Lawrence's room. This not a whit too soon, for outside 
the casement, on a ladder, stood a villain with a blackened 
face, whilst another, within the room, stood in the very 
act of lifting the sleeping boy, whom he had wrapped in 
the counterpane, from the bed. The b'ght of a large horn 
lantern shed its light within the room, and accomplices 
were at hand, by the whistle which was instantly raised, 
and responded to from the garden below. 

At the sight of Sprigg, and at the loud cry he raised 
for help, the villain dropped his burden, and rushed to 
make his exit from the window. This he did not accom- 
plish tiU Sprigg had given him a frightful blow across his 
face, that laid it open, and till much of the glass in the case- 
ment had been dashed into atoms. Had Captain Bunnett 
been a minute earlier than he was, the villain might have 
been secured ; but Sprigg's cry had been repeated before it 
aroused the old man, and then he had stayed to fumble for 
the drawn sword that hung above his bed. As he entered 
the room, the villain, aided by his accomplices, had disap- 
peared down the ladder. Instead of rushing to pursue the 
men, as they should have done perhaps, or else letting Sleuth 
out of the kitchen, where his hayings were now terrific, 
the first thought of their kind hearts was the boy, thus 
providentially saved by the watchful ear of the poor little 
monkey. As he neither moved nor spoke, but lay there just 
as the man had cast him down, in their first terror, they 
thought he must be dead ; but opening the counterpane 
in which he had been wrapped, they found that his mouth 
had been cruelly gagged, and his arms and legs pinioned 
with a thick rope. He could thus neither move nor 
speak. Whilst setting him free, Esther came rushing in 
with only a loose gown thrown over her nightdress, and. 
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her feet thrust into slippers. A glance explained to her 
the state of things, and Lawrence being now unbound, 
she begged Sprigg to bear him down-stairs to the kitchen 
fire, which, as customary, had been fed with fuel for the 
night. But no sooner was the kitchen door opened, than 
Sleuth rushed passed them ; bounded up the stairs, and 
at one leap, leapt from the shattered casement. For some 
minutes they could hear his deep bays, till they faded in 
the distance. 

On her way homeward from Tim's cottage in the 
morning, bearing the good news that the little girl was 
slightly better, Sue was met by those who hurriedly told 
her of the catastrophe of the night. Her consternation 
may be conceived. But when she reached the cottage, 
she found things better than she expected. The hand of 
a kindly neighbour from the village had performed all 
due domestic offices, so that the parlour was made all 
trim and neat, and therein Miss Esther and the good old 
captain were at the moment closeted with the clergyman, 
who was to set off to Wyecote that noon, to break out to 
Lilian's parents what had happened to the children, and 
to assure them that, though ill, their lives were preserved. 
Sue further learnt that Lawrence, though very poorly, 
lay safe and warm upon the parlour sofa ; that Jack 
Sprigg, a body of constabulary force, as well as a good 
many farmers and villagers, were off on the track of the 
villains, though there was not much hope of capturing 
them, as the great moorland was full of fastnesses, which 
led away to the wild hills of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. These three bad men and the gipsy woman had 
been for weeks the terror of the neighbourhood ; for 
scarcely a dairy, a hen-roost, a larder, or an orchard, had 
been left undisturbed ; and now that they had summed 
up their evil deeds by these murderous acts against little 
children, so dear and innocent as Lilian and Lawrence — 
now that they had made «o burglarious an attempt on 
good old Captain Bunnett's house, and killed his favourite 
old dog — ^for Growler, I am sorry to say, was found dead 
by his kennel — the indignation of the people, wherever the 
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news had spread, was extreme. Listening to further 
particulars of the night's terrors, old Sue hewl, with deep 
humility and infinite self-reproach, that dimmed her eyes 
with tears, the goodness of the poor little monkey, to whose 
listening ear and pretty little warning paw, dear Law- 
rence owed his safety, and probably his .life. Her repent- 
ance had been a growing thing — now it was complete ; 
for she felt how cruel, how obstinate, how ungrateful she 
had been, and how she had misjudged the children's little 
fSaivourite. 

The kind clergyman having now ended his business, 
both with respect to his journey and as a magistrate, 
taking cognizance of the crime of the night. Sue was 
called into the parlour to be asked about the little lady. 
Hearing that she was a trifling degree better, and that the 
surgeon, who had arrived just before Sue's departure, 
had said she might be removed to Captain Bunnett's 
cottage that day, he now took his leave with a lighter 
heart. 

As soon as she found herself alone with her master 
and mistress, and each had related in their own way the 
occurrence of the night, and their distress thereat, Sue's 
penitence burst forth. Weeping bitterly, she confessed 
how full of error her conduct had been, and kneeling down 
on the hearthrug beside her young mistress, she asked the 
forgiveness of both. 

"Fm sure I'm the more sorry, missis," sobbed Sue, 
" that if I had not been full of my bad temper, I should 
have been having a sharp eye after the dear children, the 
day before yesterday, as I mostly had, and much of this 
trouble wouldn't have come about. But a good part o' my 
badness came o' them nasty curls. I'll never wear them 
sort o* things more — ^that I won't. No 1 I'^ put them 
barber o'got on the fire, as well as the t'others. Ay, and 
out with my right age to any one as want to be learning it. 
Forty-eight next birthday, and not a minute younger, as 
Jack Sprigg, whether he laugh or not, shall know. 
"What made me so foolish I don't know ; but it was the 
weakness, I 'spose, o' human natur^ as did not let me like 
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Jack Sprigg or you, dear master, or t'other folks, know 
that I was an oldish woman, wi' more grey hairs than 
brown ones. And so, when monkey stole the curls, and 
came marching forth wi' 'em all tied, natural-like, on his 
forehead, I don't mind saying I was a little sore-hearted." 

" You foolish Sue," said the good old captain, a smile 
passing across his fiewje, though his manner otherwise was so 
grave and stem, "a moment's thought would have told you, 
had your silly vanity been less, that the children's little 
monkey could neither tie on curls, nor be in the clock- 
case, unless put there. It was one of mine and Jack 
Sprigg's silly jokes — not done ill-naturedly, but simply for 
a little fun, as the least thought must have convinced 
you. Indeed, of most of the offences imputed to him the 
poppet is innocent ; and therefore, if your anger should 
remain, it must rest upon me. After living with us 
thirty years, Susan, and recollecting how we love you, you 
ought to have known us better." 

" Oh ! forgive me, master," sobbed old Sue, as though 
her heart would break. 

" I do," replied the fine old seaman, emphatically ; " I 
do. God bless you. Sue ; you're a good creature, and may 
your life be long with us !" 

" I hope, Sue," spoke Miss Esther, gently, when the old 
servant's sobs grew less, " that this will be a warning to 
you not for the future to give way to prejudices or dis- 
likes against either persons or things. As for dumb 
creatures, our duty is to show them gentleness, mercy, and 
kindness ; for we should recollect that they are the work 
of God's hand, as well as ourselves. It they show little 
frailties, so do we, who have the precious gift of reason ; 
and, as for their virtues, these often transcend our own. 
Indeed, I can call no one practically religious who is not 
full of tenderness and mercy to all things who have the 
breath of life. So, I hope, Sue, you will recollect this, 
and also your duty to me and my father and excellent 
Jack Sprigg, who, one and all, honour your faithful ser- 
vices, and love you so well. Thus, our united lives must 
never see a breach of harmony again ; for you know our 
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tender thoughts and care of you, should you and Sprigg 
survive us, as well as that my dearest father and myself 
bear large sorrows in our hearts ; which knowing, our 
faithful servants should pity and be tender to." 

" I will, I will," sobbed Sue ; and burying her face in 
Esther's lap, she wept out the depth of her penitence. She 
was raised by the one she had nursed, and the kisses of 
her young mistress dned the last of her redeeming tears, 

" I want my breakfast sadly," said the good old captain, 
when this scene was at an end ; ** but before I take it, 
Esther, we will read prayera" 

" Pray for me, master, at their close," said Sue, gently, 
as she brought the books. 

He did so, fervently, when the prodigal's return had 
been, as ever, asked for. This done, the blessed influence 
of peace and charity fell like dew upon their souls ! 

As soon as breakfast was over, good Miss Esther 
departed quickly to Tim's cottage ; old Sue busied her- 
self in preparing a bed for the little girl, and in nursing 
and watching Lawrence; whilst the captain, hurrying 
away to the boat-house, sought out an old sail, and bring- 
ing it back to the kitchen-fire, sat down, with big needle, 
shears, and tailor's thimble, to manufacture a sort of cot, 
in which to bring home the little child with tender care. 
Now and then a little briny drop dripped upon the stitches 
his needle formed, for his heart was veiy sad about old 
Growler ; but thereupon he would take up his pipe, give 
a whifif, and feel better. 

But the house was not solitary, or the captain or Sue 
lonely, as visitors kept arriving at intervals throughout 
the day ; for these successive outrages upon the innocent 
children filled the breasts of everyone who heard of them 
with consternation and pity. Most of the clergy of the 
surrounding villages rode thither to make inquiries and 
profier assistance ; old farmers, though busy ploughiug and 
sowing, left their ploughs standing in the furrows, and 
came right off at once to Captain Bimnett's ; old dames, 
in lonely halls and granges, talked the news over with 
their housekeepers or wards, and then sent off " John," to 
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ask how the little children were ; the village people near 
came to and fro ; and fishermen, who had been out some 
miles to sea to fish, no sooner brought their cobles to the 
sands, and heard the matter, than they " must steer right 
away " to Captain Bunnett's — some carrying a large fish 
by the gills, as a propitiatory offering. To one and all of 
these the captain was the same good creature. He left 
his needles, thread, and pipe, and went and received his 
more dignified guests in the best parlour ; the others saw 
him, just as he was, in the kitchen, where Sue drew them 
ale, and set out bread and meat for their refreshment ; in 
addition to which, he slid a shilling into their hands, and 
said, " God bless you 1 " more particularly if they sympa- 
thized with him touching Growler. 

As to the poppet and Chico, they were vastly disconso- 
late. The former renewed his hunt for his little mistress : 
he peeped into all the closets, under the beds, even into 
the captain's water-boots ; but not finding her, he took 
his nuts out of the warming-pan, and went into the 
parlour to Lawrence. Though the boy was far too unwell 
to play with him, he cracked five or six nuts, put them 
into his hand, and withdrew into a corner, and sat there 
with a very puckered-up and woe-begone face. Sue tried 
to make friends with him, but remembering the whipping 
he had had, he only grinned horribly at her, and then 
ran under the sofa. Sue took this in good part, for her 
penitence was very sincere. 

Sue's attempts to comfort her old master were much 
more successful : knowing what he liked, and in spite of the 
bustle and anxiety of the day, she made him a nice roUy-poly 
pudding of delicate jam, covered it with melted-butter ; 
roasted him a nicely-stuffed-duck, adding thereto good gravy 
and apple-sauce ; setting, when done, the whole forth with 
care in the parlour. To this dinner the old captain sat 
down with great zest, tempted poor Lawrence with a tit-bit 
here and there, gave Chico the bones, and ended with 
saying, " Couldn't have done without Sue — but I and 
Sprigg must let her wig-box alone." Here he laughed 
with vast glee. Sue was in the act of clearing away the 
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dinner-things, when the door was pushed open, and some- 
thing crawled across the room to the sofa. In an instant 
they saw it was the poor old bloodhound. He gave a 
faint whine, and stretching himself forth, seemed incapable 
of other recognition. Looking more closely, the captain 
and Sue found that his right fore-foot had been struck 
at, as though by an axe ; his dewlap fearfully gashed, by 
the same instrument ; and most of such old teeth as had 
remained, had been broken off, probably in some encounter 
with those he had pursued, as the fragment of a fustian 
garment yet hung to one of the splinters. He had licked 
his poor foot, and thus staunched the wound, but he had 
evidently crawled far, as though to die beside the boy. 
Fortunately, a surgeon at that moment rode up, and when 
he had pronounced Lawrence better than he was in the 
early morning, he set to work and bound up Sleuth's foot, 
poured a little warm beer down his throat, and helped 
Sue to make him a bed beneath the couch, — for there the 
poor faithful brute would lie, as though he felt he were 
the guardian of the boy. 

Scarcely was this occurrence over when Jack Sprigg 
returned, with such villagers as had accompanied him. 
The police-officers were yet on the pursuit ; but up- 
to the time of leaving them the three villains and the 
gipsy woman had eluded capture, though tracked far 
into the wildest fastnesses of the moors. Heartily glad 
to hear of the great probability of the little girl's 
recovery, good Sprigg would scarcely stay to refresh him- 
self, but, sitting down, helped his master to finish the 
little cot in which the poor child was to be brought 
home. Before the cold shades of evening fell, it was 
finished, carried to Tim's cottage, there, under the care of 
the surgeon and Esther, Lilian was placed in it, and then 
borne home with the tenderest care. Here everything 
was fitting to receive her ; even a bed was made ready for 
the fine old gipsy to whom Lilian owed her life. 

Upon arriving at Wyecote that same evening, the 
clergyman found that Mr. and Mrs. Wye had taken 
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advantage of the children's absence, and gone to the 
Lakes for a few days. Breaking out the matter to 
Bonner, whose grief may be conceived, the gentleman 
remained all night, and next morning set out to West- 
moreland. Here, after some hours' delay, he found those 
he sought, and, with great gentleness and good feeling, 
told them of the serious attempt made upon the children's 
lives, and the miracle by which they had been saved. 
Words cannot paint the grief and indignation, not only 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wye, but Mr. and Miss Minster, wliose 
brief tour they were sharing. But all further pleasure 
was at an end. Mrs. Wye and her sister set ofif, without 
a minute's delay, to Captain Bunnett's, and Mr. Wye, 
Mr. Minster, and the good clergyman, to Wyecote, to see 
if any evidence could be gathered as to the Lawleys' un- 
doubted participation in, or rather suggestion of, a 
scheme at once so criminal and unparalleled in atrocious 
cruelty. 

The ladies found the children better than they 
expected ; though Lilian was still very ill, and remained 
so at least a fortnight. Then she rallied and rapidly 
gained strength. As soon as this was the case, she was 
earned down each day into the best parlour ; here, 
amidst the odour of gathered flowers, and from those 
growing in the lovely garden round, amidst the splendid 
shells of many southern climes, amidst the many curiosi- 
ties of savage life and distant wildernesses, the little 
child passed many happy hours with ier mamma, and 
aunt, and Esther, and Lawrence ; and old Sue to be so 
good to her. When still better, she was carried down to 
the sea-shore each sunny morning, to be strengthened by 
the autumn breezes. 

Aggy had returned home soon after Mrs. Wye's 
arrival, as old Madge needed her care, and she had other 
duties to perform. Any reward for her incomparable 
goodness and fidelity she sternly refused ; all she asked 
for was permission to love and guard the children, and 
the only trespass she would hearken to against her rigid 
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sense of independence and lier love of freedom was, that 
if Mr. Wye built her a thatched house in the depth 
of the woodlands near the pool, she would occupy it for 
the rest of her life. 

Though he spent some days in anxious inquiries before 
he even rode over to Lowshore to see the children, neither 
Mr. Wye, nor those he employed, could elicit any direct 
evidence as to old Lawley's participation in a crime that, 
being reported in the newspapers, roused the pity and 
indignation of countless thousands. Much evidence, how- 
ever, of an indirect kind, was brought together ; but this, 
for prudential reasons, was for the time kept quiet. But 
though he thus passed scatheless, old Walter became more 
than ever an object for avoidance and hate ; conscious of 
which, he rode by the loneliest passes of the moors, 
skulked more like a thief than a man after the business 
he had to transact, and shut himself up in his old dismal 
house, with a still more inflexible resolve to secure it 
from all trespassers. Old Andrew was never seen ; the 
old housekeeper was never suffered to go into the village; 
and popular report said that old Walter had many trou- 
bles in relation to his son and little sickly grandchild. 

After several journeys to and fro to Lowshore, Mr. 
Wye came in his carriage, one bright October day, to 
fetch his wife, Cordelia, and the children home. As 
he arrived betimes in the day, and the return was not to 
take place till early next morning, he enjoyed a sail in 
the Sea Gull with the good old captain, Esther, his wife, 
and children, and then coming back in the last wane of 
the golden evening, they found quite a little festival pre- 
pared by Sue. She had baked nice cakes for tea, and set 
this forth, at Mrs. Wye's request, in the quaint old par- 
lour usually occupied by Esther and her father when 
alone, as the lady was desirous that Mr. Wye should be 
witness of one of those charming evenings the children 
had described in their letters with so much graphic 
delight. So when tea was over, and the wood-fire burnt 
cheerily, Esther took down a volume of one of the fine 
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old voyagers, and read, as was her wont, some chapters 
descriptive of great storms, calm seas, and isles which, in 
the radiance of the flowers that clad them, were like a 
glimpse of Paradise. These read, she played, with 
masterly effect, the " Storm," and rising, was opening 
the books in search of some ot Dibdin's songs, when her 
father, lifting up his finger, said : — 

" Hist ! my dear. I heard the garden-gate awhile 
ago, and now I hear footsteps on the gravel outside. It 
can't be those villains come again, I should think. Eh I 
Sleuth, don't bark ; but I'll see ; trespassers shall not be 
encouraged, though Growler is dead. But, Sprigg, 
Sprigg, run up stairs for my sword and biggest blunder- 
buss, m soon see." 

Others had heard footsteps on the gravel outside, even 
whilst the voyager was being read; so that, with hiy 
opinion thus confirmed, the choleric old gentleman was 
hastening from the room when the door opened, and Sue 
came in, looking very pale and wonder-stricken. 

"Oh, master, master 1" she said; "please don't be 
frightened ; but there's a great surprise for you and Miss 
Esther, — there is "* 

She had not time to say more — for the door behind her 
being pushed open, two gentlemen came in. It was 
known in a moment who the foremost was — ^for grasping 
the wonder stricken old man by both his hands, he raised 
them to his lips, and said in a voice choked and low : 
" Dear father, your boy is here at last — to ask forgive- 
ness for long absence, and the sorrow he caused you, and 
dear Esther." 

Thus spoken to, thus blessed by the sight of his son, 
the old seaman, in his vast joy, seemed for a moment or 
80 incapable of speech or movement ; then recovering from 
this effect of intense and sudden surprise, he leant forward 
on his son's shoulder, and wept real tears of deep and 
grateful affection. As for Esther, she rushed forward, and 
cleaved first to her brother and then to the strange 
gentleman, whom she called " dear William.** Then Sue ^ 
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mast begin to cry, and hug her young master, and 
Sprigg came in, to shake him by the hand, and 
say, ** God bless you, sir ; I'm right glad to see you once 
again." 

Feeling that this scene was too sacred to have other 
than the actors in it present, Mr. and Mrs. Wye, Cordelia, 
and the children withdrew into the adjacent parlour ; but 
they were not suffered to remain there long, for Esther 
and the good old captain came and fetched them, and 
soon the Httle company were gathered round the pleasant 
fire, whilst Sue and Sprigg hurried about to prepare the 
very best supper the house could furnish ; this was a feasible 
thing to Sue, who, according to her master, had always a 
" supply of shot in her locker." So she dived into her 
closets and pantry and brought forth nice potted meats, 
and pickled fish, and brawn, then boiled a fowl and added 
mushrooms, and made divers other quickly-concocted 
dishes, so that a very charming supper was soon upon 
the table. After it, Sprigg fetched some very rare old 
wine from the cellar, the captain made punch according 
to an incomparable receipt of his own, and everybody 
was infinitely happy — the children included, for, as a great 
treat, they were permitted to sit up much beyond their 
usual time. 

They now learnt who the tall and manly stranger was 
whom Esther in her first surprise had called " dear Wil- 
liam." He was a captain in the merchant service, of the 
name of Dangerfield, and had been betrothed to her for 
some years. Indeed, they had been once upon the very 
point of marriage, but great trouble falling upon Esther 
and her father on accoimt of the sudden disappearance 
of the prodigal, and the embarrassments in which his 
thoughtless extravagance had plunged them, it had been 
deferred, for Esther felt it her duty to remain and soothe 
her father's sorrow, and assist him in his honourable 
determination to pay his son's debts to the last farthing. 
To effect this latter point they left the fine old country 
house they had long occupied near Wyecote, and removed 
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to this little cottage near Lo'^^shore, bringing with them 
but two servants, Sprigg and Sue. Here they had lived 
since the time Lilian was a very little baby, and nobly 
carrying out their resolves to the full, had long ago paid 
the thoughtless youth's debts ; saved money for any future 
need he might have, if alive ; what was nobler still, 
forgave him from their very souls, and unceasingly prayed 
God for his return. Worthy of Esther in every respect, 
the manly seaman ceased for a time to importune her, 
and admiring her exquisite devotion to duty and filial 
tenderness, determined to reward it in a way most worthy. 
Silently and unostentatiously he sought her brother far 
and wide ; he spared no expense ; in every voyage and at 
every port he touched, he made inquiries, for it was sur- 
mised that the young man had gone abroad. Though 
long unsuccessful, Captain Dangerfield at length obtained 
a clue. A friend of his in New York saw the name of 
Bunnett in an Illinois newspaper, and making inquiries, 
soon learnt sufficient to set the matter of identity at rest. 
He at once wrote to Captain Dangerfield, who was then 
in England, and that fine fellow, giving temporary com- 
mand of his ship to some one else, at once sailed to New 
York, and from thence set out to the far west. Here, to 
his great joy, he found his beloved Esther's brother, who 
had not only become a steady, prosperous man, but was 
then on the immediate eve of making good his long intent 
of revisiting England, when he would pay his debts, prove 
his penitence of youthful thoughtlessness and folly, and 
wipe away his father's and his sister's tears. 

Need we say that when all these things were told, 
when the young man had confessed his errors and proved 
his penitence, when Captain Dangerfield spoke modestly 
of his own share in this return, that honest Captain 
Bunnett put Esther's hand in his, and bid him take her^ 
as soon as he liked, for he deserved her 1 Esther did not 
say nay, but, weeping on her manly lover's neck, felt how 
nobly she was rewarded for her patient endurance of 
sorrow. 
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Nor did any one within that little household, happy, as 
each one was, seek rest till they had together thanked 
that Divine Aid^ that long withholding, had at last so 
richly given ! 

On the morrow the children reached their beloved 
home once more. 
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tools, wherewith he tried to make old Betty a work-box, 
which Lilian and he were to paper all over, and fill up 
with tapes, needles, and cottons. 

On several occasions throughout this pleasant winter, 
the children noticed that they had been hastily dismissed 
from the drawing-room, even when no company was 
there ; or else bidden to remain up stairs, when, possibly, 
an hour or two before, their mamma had said they should 
spend their evening with her. To add to their curiosity 
and conjectures, they had more than once seen a tall man 
pass from their papa's study by a private door on to the 
lawn, and this at the dusk of evening. They questioned 
Bonner, but she would give them no answer, and Wix 
was as impenetrable. Accident at length set the matter 
at rest. One evening, whilst the children were in the 
drawing-room, their mamma sent them up into her studio 
to look for a book she needed. They were some time in 
finding it, for it had got hidden away amidst a mass of 
drawings and papers, and when they returned, the room 
was empty. Opening the door of their papa's study, 
they went hastily in, and saw their papa and mamma 
engaged in earnest conversation with a gentleman, whilst 
on the table lay several open letters. At the sound of 
their footsteps, their mamma turned hastily round, and 
said, " Oh ! I forgot ;" — ^then, thinking, perhaps, that 
frankness was better than mystery, she bid them come 
to the fire, and shake hands with Colonel Clay cross. 
Yes, it was that gentleman ; looking no longer shabby 
and depressed, but kindly and cheerful. He had been 
evidently a bringer of good news, for both Mr. and 
Mrs. Wye looked pleased ; and when he had asked 
Lilian if she remembered him, he put his arm kindly 
about her, and told her she and Lawrence should one 
day ride over to his shooting-box, and see his collection 
of stuffed game ; and that when there, she must take 
something he had for her in a little drawer, the equiva- 
lent of which she had once placed on his desk ; though, 
as to the thing itself, he should never part with it as 
long as he lived. Lilian trembled very much, as she 
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thouglit perhaps she had done wrong ; but when she felt 
the manly arm about her press her still more tenderly, 
and saw tears dim the eyes which looked down so full 
of goodness on her upturned face, she could think so no 
longer, though a little childish shame was hers. Pre- 
sently their mamma dismissed them, saying gently, as 
they went, "You must not, children, mention having 
seen Colonel Claycross here, to anyone." Thus trusting 
to their honour, their lips, except to one another, were 
sealed. 

Early in March, Mr. and Mrs. Wye went into Stafford- 
shire lor a week, to see the elder Mr. Minster, who had 
been ill. As yet, the children had not recommenced 
their lessons at the parsonage ; but some warm and 
sunny days occurring, they went there and drank tea 
with Miss.Tabitha and her kind sister, and likewise 
spent an afternoon with Mary Clee, and another with 
old Simon and Betty. One day, whilst at dinner, Bonner 
told them that she and the housemaids had been busy all 
the morning in the great lumber- garrets, airing old curtains, 
blankets, and other things ; and as she should be there 
again that afternoon, they might accompany her, if they 
liked. This they did exceedingly, for they enjoyed looking 
over the quaint old things preserved there, as well as 
peeping into dim closets and recesses, and great chests, 
that were like little houses in themselves. So they went 
there, followed by several ot the pets, as their little 
poppet, the monkey, liked to peep too, and Chico and 
the pussies to snuff and look at everything, till they had 
found something nice and soft whereon to He, and so be 
off to sleep. 

After looking at various old portraits and pictures, 
searching into old chests and boxes, unrolling worm- 
eaten tapestry, and finding here and there quaint odds 
and ends for the adornment ot their little chamber, they 
came upon an old carved chest, filled with ancient keys. 
Many were rusty and broken — others very large ; some 
very old, and curious in shape. Nothing they had found 
yet, so filled them with curiosity ; and Lilian, sitting 
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down upon the floor, looked at the keys one by one, as 
Lawrence took them out and laid them in her lap. 

They were thus busy, when Bonner was called down 
stairs for a few minutes. Intent upon their task, they 
still went on, till Lawrence, finding a curious old key, 
held it up, and when he had looked round and saw that 
they were alone, said softly, "Lily, don't you recollect ?" 

She did not for the moment, and shook her pretty 
head. 

" Didn't I say, when we were at Quarr last year, that 
we would try and see that old chamber in the rocks, and 
find a key to unlock the door with 1^ 

" You said so. Lorry," replied the little girl ; " I didn't. 
Madge says we shall get harm if we go there ; and besides, 
it will be very wicked of us to frighten dear mamma any 
more." 

" We don't frighten her ; and what the old gipsy says 
is nonsense," said Lawrence ; " there'll be no harm just 
to open the door and look in, and then shut it again. So 
I'll ask Bonner for some of the keys." 

" You mustn't ; for, if you do, I'll tell," 

" You can tell tales if you like," said the boy, proudly, 
" and get me punished. Just now you said yourself that 
we might ask for some of the keys. This is always the 
way — you change your mind. When I say a thing, I 
mean it." 

Lilian had not only a sweet temper, but large justice 
in her heart — ^the last a little weakened by her exceed- 
ing love for Lawrence. 

" Please," she said, tenderly, as she bent her pretty 
head, for she did not like him to be vexed, " I meant 
that we asked for keys to play with, not to unlock doors, 
or do wrong. Nor must we tell Bonner one thing and 
mean another. God won't love us if we do." 

"Please yourself," was the boy's naughty answer; 
"you always think I mean wrongly when I don't." 
Saying this, he rose and went away to play in the next 
room. When Bonner returned, she saw that Lilian was 
crying Inquiring the cause, she found the children had 
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had a quarrel about the keys, though Lilian was too noble 
to tell a tale against Lawrence. 

" You mustn't let such trifles bring tears, my pet," said 
the tender nurse, who, from Lilian's words, fancied that 
Lawrence had been laughing at her for her childishness ; 
" if such trifles please you, take what you like of them 
into the turret chamber ; only count what you take, and 
carefully preserve them, as the old keys are, if I mistake 
not, amongst the things brought from Quarr." So saying, 
she dried her darling's tears. 

Lilian fetched a little basket, and carried away such 
keys as Lawrence had set aside. Then she went down 
into the garden, and sat on a root of an old tree in the 
sun. For, though Bonner had kissed away her tears, her 
heart was very sad because Lawrence had quarrelled with 
her. But her grief on this account did not last long. In 
a few minutes Chico came skipping round her; the 
monkey climbed the tree and laid his pretty paw above 
her head ; and, better still, a little arm was wound about 
her neck, and Lawrence said penitently, " Please, forgive 
me. 

She did — and the keys was a subject avoided by both. 

At the end of the week their mamma returned. Mr. 
Minster was better, and she had a charming account to 
give of Angel Yarrow and his progress — nay, proof to 
show ; for he had made the dolls a little dessert service 
in porcelain, filling the dishes and baskets with imita- 
tions of real fruits and flowers, most remarkable as works 
of art. There was one little dish of red currants, and 
another of filberts, worthy the best days of Dresden 
manufacture. In fact, the little service was so lovely, 
that Lilian let her mamma preserve it in a cabinet in the 
drawing-room. 

Some few days after this return, Mr. "Wye and Law- 
rence went out a lengthened ride, leaving Lilian and her 
mamma alona As it was a most genial afternoon, the 
latter hastened into the garden, and, after walking some 
time up and down a sequestered terrace which overlooked 
the great mere, and talking about various things, Mrs. 
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"Wye Baid gently, " Let us sit down on tbis old tree a 
little while, Lily, for I have something to say which will, 
I dare say, surprise and, I hope, will please you." 

" I am sure it will, mamma ; though nothing can ever 
please me again so much as Lawrence's coming. But can 
I guess what it is ?" 

" No, indeed, I do not wish you should ; though, when 
you know it, I hope it will fill your heart with pleasure. 
It is, that God is going to send you a little brother or 
sister soon, to whom I hope you will be very tender and 
loving." 

Lilian's breath went and came ; then she turned very 
pale — ^then red again — ^then she hid her face in her 
• mothers lap, and burst into tears. 

" Why tears, my darling V* asked her mamma. " I or 
your papa will not love you less, or be less tender to 
Lawrence. I thought I should please you, not fill your 
heart with grief." 

" Oh ! I am very pleased, mamma," replied the little 
girl, quickly, lest her mamma should think her jealous or 
vexed ; and looking up with frank goodness as she did so ; 
** I only cry because Tm so surprised and happy. But I 

hope that— that " She hesitated here, and again hid 

her face. 

" What, my sweet one 1" 

" That it will be a little sister, not a brother ; because, 
if it were a little brother, / could not love him so well as 
I do Lawrence ; and that might be wicked. But if it 
be a little sister, both I and Lawrence shall love it 
dearly." 

" Well, Lily," smiled her mamma, " I see you do not 
wish Lawrence to be superseded. But, in reality, your 
papa and I share your wishes. We desire a little daughter ; 
so I hope it will be one. In that case, dear, what shall 
we call her?" 

" Ob, mamma, I can tell you. I thought of it the 
instant you told me. I should like to have a little sister 
named Dora. Both Ida and Dora are beautiful names j 
but I like the latter best. Shall it be so 1" 
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" Yes — ^if your papa consents." 

" Ob, that is beautiful ! And only tbink, mamma,, of 
something very strange.** 

"What, dearest r 

" Why, that Lawrence and I were wishing few a little 
sister the other day. Oh ! it will be so nice to nurse it 
and carry it about, and be good to it ! I shall want 
'neither dolls nor baby-houses then ! But, please, mamma» 
»when will Grod send the beautiful baby 1 Do tell me ; be- 
-eause if I know, I will make a little <:»Jendflr, and hanging 
.it at the head of my bed, put a stroke across a day, each 
'morning, till little Dora come." 

" You have settled that it is to be a sistw, Lily, I see ; 
-well, she will be here next month. As I shall be ill then, 
1 have <airranged that you and Lawrence shall go and 
spend some days at Quarr with dear old Phoebe. I have 
had many other invitations for you : one from the par- 
sonage ; ^another from dear old Lady Eochdale, whom you 
and Lawrence shall nevertheless one day go and see*; 
another from Lowshore, to Esther's and Captain Danger- 
field's wedding ; but none I knew you woidd like better 
jthan being with Phoebe ; to say nothing of my wish, that 
you should be near h<»ne at the birth of our new treasure. 
What is more, Lily, as soon as I get better, Mademoiselle 
Camille, Madame de Yignl's niece, is coming from Paris 
to be yours and Lawrence's governess, as your papa and 
I wish you both to speak French fluently." 

''She won't be cross, I hope, mamma," said Lilian 
eagerly, " like Miss Stonebox." 

" No, dearest, she is much younger, and from what I 
hear, very clever, as well as amiable. She will be rather 
a companion to you, than a governess ; for you will still 
continue to' be taught by Mr. Rich and your papa, and 
take your drawing lessons from me. Indeed, our only 
wish is, to add to your happiness." 

" I think I shall like her, mamma, and to speak French 
too, because I and Lawrence know a great many words, 
and can understand some few things you and papa say 
when you talk in that language; but, please, mamma. 

K 
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mayn't I and Lawrence still have our little turret-chamber 
to ourselves l" 

'* Mademoiselle Camille shall invade none of your 
privileges, my dear one. Now as I am tired, let us go 
within, and you can play your last music lesson to me 
whilst I rest on the sofa." 

As soon as she had finished playing, Lilian, accompanied 
by the poppet and Chico, the pussies and Bell, now grown 
quite a big creature, ran out into the old courtyard, and 
sitting down on an ancient horse-block, waited for Law- 
rence's return. As soon as he came, and had dismounted, 
she led him into the garden, and told him the beautiful 
secret about the little baby. He was very pleased, though 
he received the fact much more coolly than Lilian. Never- 
theless, he helped her to make a calendar that same 
evening, and next morning to cross out a day. 

Other days were obliterated, one by one, till the middle 
of April came. Then their mamma being very poorly, 
the cowslips and primroses in their full prime, and Phoebe 
quite ready to receive them, — for, good soul ! she would 
make innumerable preparations, — they started off on Boss 
and Greybeard one lovely afternoon, under the care of 
Simon and Betty, who had no delight so great as to 
attend upon the children. Some of the pets went too, 
Chico and Odin and Bell, as well as lovely Poll in his cage, 
for the reason that he pined, and would not eat his food 
when the children were away. The poppet was left at 
home. 

They found old Phoebe spinning in the sun, outside the 
porch, and the miller's daughter, who had come purposely 
to assist her whilst the children were there — preparing 
tea in the pretty parlour. They were heartily welcomed, 
and when they had tasted some of Phoebe's nice cakes, 
and drunk their tea, they went out with Alice to see 
their favourite spots, whilst Betty and Simon chatted 
with Phoebe about them. 

The evening they spent beside the crackling faggots on 
the hearth, whilst Phoebe told them tales about the Old 
Hall in its palmy days. On the morrow, they were up 
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by times, and off with Alice into the dewy copses, to 
gather primroses for Phoebe's yearly stock of vinegar ; the 
next day they went into the meadows to get cowslips for 
her wine-making — thus every hour was foil of innocent 
joy. 

They had been at Quarr about a week, during which 
time their papa had ridden over several times to see them, 
and they had had visits from Mr. and Mrs. Stoutstafl^ -^ggy 
Yarrow, and others that loved them — when Alice had to 
return home for a day to see her parents. The children 
were thus left alone with Phoebe, a circumstance they 
greatly liked, as they could talk so much to her, and play 
the part of being little servants. Thus, as they had a 
cold dinner, though enriched by a fresh early salad from 
the garden, they gathered the mustard and cress and 
other things, and washed them nicely in the running 
spring ; then they boiled an egg hard, broke it, and mixed 
it up with cream and vinegar ; then they laid the cloth, 
and set Phoebe's chair, and drew her little jug of ale. 
After dinner, they cleared away whilst she swept up the 
hearth, and were pleased when, in her nice fresh cap and 
kerchief she sat down in her high-backed chair. 

" If I should drop off to sleep for half an hour, my 
dears," she said, "don't get into mischief Not that I 
think that there is anything about to harm you j but it 
is as well to be careftd." 

They promised that they would not play far from the 
house, so they kissed her, and when she had closed her 
eyes they ran off into the lovely sunshine. Dear Lilian, 
whose thoughts were always full of the coming baby, and 
who talked of it incessantly, went to her old post for 
watching — beside the garden-wicket, and whilst she stood 
there, Lawrence followed and put his arm about her neck. 

" Lily ! let us run up the rocks, and sit on the old 
seat." 

** I don't think we may. Lorry. We promised Phoebe 
to keep near the house, and that will be too far 
off" 

" No, it won't — it's a very little way ; perhaps when 
R 2 
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we're up there we may see them coming from home with 
the news ot the baby." 

To yield to Lawrence's persuasions was one of Lilian's 
weaknesses, so she finally consented — agoing up one way 
with Chico, whilst Lawrence went another, to see who 
should be there first. She reached the weather-worn, 
mossed seat long before him j and when he came, he was 
very much oct of breath. 

They sat some time together, watching the road from 
Wyecote, which wound across the distant height of moor- 
land ; but they saw nothing, save a shadowy horseman, 
pass along, and as suddenly pass from sight, amidst the 
intricate windings of the gorse and fern. By this they 
knew that it was no messenger with the expected news ; 
and becoming tired, they rose to go. 

" Come my way, Lily ;" and Lawrence, taking her hand, 
led her on. She innocently obeyed till they were £ar 
amidst the topmost rocks, when a thought suddenly 
struck her, and she stayed. 

** Oh ! now I know, Lawrence — and it's very wicked of 
you — ^you want me to go with you to that old door." 

" Yes, I do ; so come." 

" But I don't like ; we shall come to some harm, and 
then you'll repent." 

" Repent, Lily ! for what 1 You are always full of 
silly fears. Well ! I'll go alone." He dropped her hand, 
knowing well the way to win her, and went onward along 
the exquisitely-turfed path, impurpled with a myriad 
violets. She went a few paces Wk, then returned and 
followed in his footsteps — hesitatingly, and with drooping 
head. But by the time they had reached the rocky 
shadows round the little, half-hidden door, her hand was 
again in his, and her curiosity even greater than his own. 
Stepjung into the hollow before it, they sat down on the 
ledge of rock, and Lawrence then putting his hand within 
the withered fern and leaves, which had. drifted there 
through many a winter's day, he held up three or four of 
those rusty keys which they had brought down from the 
old garrets. 
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" There, Lily," he said, " see what I've done ; if I'd 
told you I was going to bring them, you wouldn't have 
let me ; how nice it is !" 

" No it isn't," half cried Lilian, and turning very pale ; 
" it's very wicked of you, Lawrence ; but we w:on't put 
any of them in the lock, — ^but take them, and go back to 
Phoebe." 

" But I've already unlocked the door and peeped, in," 
and as he said this, Ijawrence jumped up, and drawing 
back the half concealing shrubs, put a key in the lock — 
notwithstanding that Lilian tried to prevent him — and 
opened the little door, for he had already uplifted the 
conceajed bolt. It could not be drawn far back, on 
accouat of the boughs which were about it, but there 
was room enough £>r a person to pass sideways within ; 
and as it opened, a mouldy-smelling draught swept pa^t 
their ^u^es. 

" Oh, don't go in, dear Lorry !" entreated Lilian, who 
was really terrified. 

" Why not ? Old Walter Lawley has not been seen 
about for some time, and it will be so nice to know where 
the old place leads ta I've peeped, and seen a great 
many steps ; we can go down a few, and then come back 
9gain." 

'' No, no ! it's a dreadful place> I am sure ; let us ga 
^way and forget it." 

" That would be so silly. We may never be able to 
come again, without some one with us." 

" Oh ! I don't care ; I know it's dark an4 dreadful, and 
I won't go." 

« Well, rU go alone. Good-bye, LHy. If I get hurt, 
you'll be sorry you were not with me." He had gone 
round the door, and nearly closed it, when she called him. 
It was plain that Lilian's love was greater than her fear. 

" If it isn't very dark. 111 go." 

" No ! there are holes in the rooks here and there to 
let in air and Hght. Do come, Lily — I'll take care of 
you." 

Burning with intense curiosity, yet fearfully — ^reluc- 
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tantly she stole after Lawrence into a cave-like place, in 
which, as Ralph had said, old rusty tools and rotting 
wood were stored. From this descended narrow, well- 
like stairs — so innumerable as to be lost far below in the 
densest shadows. For a moment, as they looked down, 
even Lawrence was awed — though of this he said nothing 
to Lilian ; but going back to the door, began to close it. 

" Oh ! let it be open," cried Lilian ; " il we see any- 
thing to frighten us we can run out." 

"We mustn't. Tve tried, and the door unlocks as 
well from the inside as without. No ; we must pull back 
the boughs and leaves, and lock it, and take care of the 
key, and then we can soon get out. For if old Walter 
Lawley were to come in or by, he would know some one 
was here. Or if Ralph or Simon come up, he would tell 
Phoebe, and she would be angry." 

So saying, Lawrence drew back the leaves and boughs 
— locked the door — hid the key where he knew he should 
find it. Then taking Lilian's hand, they began to descend 
the steps. As for Chico, he had timidly run home. 

They were little narrow steps cut in the living rock, 
slippery with lichens and dank, even soddened in places 
with the continued drip from the roof Here and there, 
where there was ingress of light and air, the steps were 
drier, and the sunshine of the lovely April evening, flood- 
ing through, stole flickeringly within the shadows. Then 
could be seen that sparry stalactites adorned the roo^ 
these scintillating like diamonds where touched by rays 
of light. For a time, their burning curiosity chased fear 
from their hearts ; but as the steps still descended and 
descended without apparent end, even Lawrence began to 
be frightened, and to think of returning. Still their 
curiosity led them on, step by step ; though the soddened 
lichens over which they slipped, grew thicker and more 
dank beneath their feet. The shadows grew denser ; the 
air more thick and mouldy to the smell ; the drip from 
the roof more like continuous rain. They would now 
have probably retraced their steps, for Lilian began to 
add tears to entreaties, but that little recesses or cham- 
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bers were to be seen on either side. Soon an unusual 
flood of light prompted anew their lingering curiosity, 
and guided their steps still on and on. Presently they 
reached a platform or landing, evidently of natural forma- 
tion, its rocky floor being strewn with lichens, and its in- 
equalities formed into little pools of limpid water, by the 
drip from the roof. This drip, drip, drip, and splash were so 
continuous, as to be painfully monotonous to any ear 
which listened. Several natural fissures in the roof ad- 
mitting light, the children were enabled to see, that at 
the bottom of a few further descending steps, was a 
heavy oaken door, stoutly locked and barred, leading pro- 
bably, as tradition had it, into the Ruined HalL 

As they could go no farther down, they looked about 
them, and then perceived a little door to their right in 
the wall of the rock. This stood ajar ; opening it, they 
found themselves in a kind of room or cave, lighted by a 
dusky shrouded window in one of the walls, whilst round 
it the fi'agments of rotting wood showed that it had once 
been wainscoted, and some natural fissures in the rock 
had likewise been formed by the same process into closets. 
From these the woodwork had long been gone, so that 
they stood as mere recesses made dark by their own sha- 
dows One alone remained in use as a store closet for 
wood, which was piled within it in a considerable quan- 
tity, and for use as might be seen, as there were ashes in 
a rusty grate in a corner of the chamber. The flooring 
was still for the larger part entire, and an old chair and 
table, a rusty poker^ and a small iron pot, told plainly, 
that visitors came here. It was without doubt old 
"Walter Lawley's room. 

After looking cautiously about, and being thus assured 
that they were alone, these little curious children made a 
more leisurely survey. But there was not much to see, 
so it was soon accomplished. In fact, they were rather 
disappointed than not. Like most of those who have 
done wrong, they felt how little the result compensated 
them for the risk ran, or the fear endured. Still their 
curiosity was gratified, and that was something. 
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Whispering to one another and fearing to remain 
longer, they left the old room, carefully placing the door 
as they found it. Then band in hand they began to 
ascend the slippery steps. They might have climbedr 
some twenty or so, when Lilian stopped suddenly, and inr 
a voice oi terror^ said, *' Lawrence, Fm sure I hear 
something.** 

He was about to laugh at her, when he heard it too^. 
In anobher instant, there was no mistaking what it wa&r 
Some one coming'— coining — coming — slowly down the 
steps. Tramp— tramp — ^tramp---tramp— as the fast came 
nearer. 

For an instant or more, the children stood' paralysed inf 
excess of terror. The one coming, could be no other than 
old Walter, he who had already been so cruel To meet 
him was certain — ^poidtive danger ; yet where eould they 
fly? The little recesses at hand were toa shallow to 
conceal them, the iMiding too light, — there was no place 
but within the old room. At a glance the boy saw thia* 
Bidding Lilian not to speak, even in a whiter, if she 
wished old Walter not to kill them, he drew her, almost 
carried her, down the steps they had ascended^ thus, back 
into the room, and with much presence of mind placing 
the door as they had found it Then seeing that the 
recess or closet containing wood was the least exposed^ 
luid had the darkest shadows, he drew Lilian in there^ 
and found a place for both her and hims^ between the 
rotting wainscot and one end of the pile of wood. As 
the recess was almost opposite the fireplace, they could 
iee through the ^nks of the wainscot, yet not be seeiu- 

" Now, Lilian,** he said, with a show of determination, 
temarkable for one so young, ** if you talk, or coughs or 
make any noise, old Walter will kill us.** She waa 
speechless with terror, but she nipped his hand as a siga 
fiie would not 

They were not long in doubt as to who was coming; 
it was old Walter. Pushing the door open, he came 
cautiously in^ — the same stithy, gaunt, cruel-looking, 
shadowy old man. He looked cautiously round, shading 
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his eyes with his hand, so as to have a keener gaze into 
the recesses, but perceiving nothing, and all being in- 
tensely still to his ear, he rubbed his chill old bony hands, 
as was his way ; hung up his threadbare coat and hat 
upon a rusty nail;, went to the wood-heap, and took 
enough for some hours' fire, — ^this, as kind fortune willed 
it, from the front, and not from the side, where the little 
trembling, stricken darling children stood; — ^kindled a fire, 
by the aid of an old tinder-box that the children in peep- 
ing had seen in the drawer of the table ; filled the old. 
rusty pot with water from one of the limpid pools upon 
the landing, set it on the fire, and then drew his chair 
thereto. That he might be thoroughly alone, he had 
locked the door inside, leaving the key in the lock. 

He had looked mournful and haggard when he had 
first stepped within the chamber ; he looked sadder still 
as he hstd crept about doing this and that ; he looked 
utterly despairing now,^ as he bent to the crackling fire and 
warmed his hands. At times he rubbed them, wrung 
them, hid his face in them, and moaned aloud. Then, as 
he cowered again to the fire, it comforted him to give 
vent to his despair in broken speech. 

** Ha ! ha I" he laughed in his Uttemess ; " that son of 
mine helping, amongst others, to bring me to beggary 
and shame. As if he couldn't be thrifty and careful^ 
knowing what lies before us, and through what years of 
care and pinching, and hourly danger, what I have has 
been got, — ^and be contented with a grand house, and 
servants, and means to live ! But he won't, he won't ; 
he will gamble, and bet, and spend, instead of blinding 
the world by a grave, business life. Five hundred pounds 
a month ago 1 Now to be answerable for a bill for five 
hundred more ! Eh ! eh I how can it end 1 Well ! as it 
musi be had, I must mortgage another farm ; grind that 
Hawkes, the tenant, a little more ; and give notice to old 
Stoutstaff to quit Moorbrook, and let the farm for a 
better rent» Of course, the old man will grumble, for 
he's held it forty years,^ and his father, grandfather, and 
great-grand&ther before him. But that's no matter. 
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Then there's Isabel, pining and pining away, and doctors 
able to do nothing for her. Yet I think it does not 
matter when she goes, for I think I begin to hate her, 
pining as she does, — not for me, who finds her in luxuries 
and comforts, — not for the simpleton at home who dotes 
on her ; but to come back to the old house, and smell the 
flowers, and Ue in the sunshine, and have those children 
about her, — ^yes, those children^ that will have — one of them, 
at least — ^what I thought would have been hers. But she 
sha'n't have her whims and her fancies, — she sha'n't love 
those / hate. No, no ! she shall die far away, and never 
hear of them again. Children's love and pity ! What is 
that? Bah!" This expression of the contempt he felt 
comforted him. He had no belief in little children's 
love, nor in the God-like thing it is, — thcU time had not 
yet come ! 

" But I must be comforted," he just now said ; " a 
little of the old comfort, — I need it, — ^not quite so much 
as ordinary. Fll be careful if I can, — ^if I can ! — Ha ! 
ha!" 

Thus saying, and the water in the little rusty pot 
boiling, he dived deep into a pocket, and brought forth a 
curious key, — drew back a piece of rotting wainscot 
beside the fireplace, unlocked a cupboard it had con- 
cealed, took firom thence a bottle, sugar, and a large old 
rummer-glass. Then, sitting down again, he made such 
use of this wicked bottle as to be soon as merry as 
hitherto despairing. 

As he thus grew merry he had a little more to say. 
" Oh ! oh !" he laughed ; " they think to hide Claycross's 
going up and down there, — do they 1 — as if I shouldn't 
find it out, and have. But it's monstrous, too ! Ay, I 
thought as much, when he came to pay, what he so long 
owed me, and which made him mine, and for which I 
drew year by year his half-pay from the East-India Com- 
pany's service. He affects to live on this now, does he ? 
J3ut this can't piit horses in his stable ; and let him take 
back his old housekeeper, and — ^and — ^" His thoughts 
here were too painful even for the contents of the wicked 
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bottle to drown ; be wrung bis bands again, and bid bis 
face again within them. 

Anotber taste of tbe wicked bottle, and be was once 
more a merry man. 

" Tbey bave agents in India, bave tbey 1 Tbe bubble 
may burst any bour, may it ? Tbey took little account of 
tbe Lowsbore matter, did tbey — tbat tbe blow may come 
tbe barder wben it does? Well ! wbat tben? Haven't I 
got wbat tbey will need, and witbout wbicb all else must 
iail ? Ob ! oh ! but let me see,— every now and tben it's 
well to make sure tbat tbings are safe." 

Saying tbis, be took a small penknife from bis pocket, 
opened bis old waistcoat witb palsied fingers, cut some 
stitcbes in one of its inner sides, and brougbt fortb some 
little substance sealed up in parcbment. Tbis opened, 
tbere was seen a ratber small key, of very elaborate con- 
struction. Tben fetcbing a candle from tbe closet, be 
ligbted it, tottered witb difficulty across tbe room to tbe 
side opposite to where tbe children stood, removed some 
slips of mouldering wainscot, — ^then beat a little witb bis 
band upon tbe rocky wall, — ^tben witb tbe point of his 
knife took out a little wedge-like fragment, — tben an- 
otber, — tben a very large piece, wbicb lay like a veneer 
of wood, — and tben could be seen a small iron door, which 
its rocky covering bad so artfully concealed. No one, 
without some clue, could bave possibly suspected it. Tbe 
key tben unlocked this door, and the old man came tot- 
tering back witb a bundle of parchments, some, by their 
look, being very old. . He counted them, examined them, 
opened one which was perhaps the most valuable, made 
an attempt, witbout success, to read it, — then, as if jealous 
of their further absence from their secret resting-place, 
he took them back again, locked tbe door, replaced tbe 
shale of rock with well-accustomed dexterity, and in a 
minute tbe place and its secrets were as hidden as though 
they bad never been. 

Then resorting to bis wicked bottle once more, be 
mumbled something about " India" and " a ship," and 
fell into a soddened sleep, bis head upon the table. 
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Though little more than an hour had passed since old 
Walter had crept in, it seemed multiplied into many to 
the children. Lilian was almost dead from fear, and 
nothing but Lawrence*s dissenting gestures kept her from 
running out, and begging mercy of the old man. As 
she stood there, she resolved that nothing should again 
make her disobedient; but little children's vows are ofben 
frail. On the other hand, Lawrence had grown bolder 
as the time wore on. For the first few minutes he had 
felt perhaps as much fear as Lilian, but standing there, 
and looking, furtively though it was, on the face of that 
wicked old man, all the courage native to his race came 
between him and danger. He thought that if old Lawley 
found them out, he would strive very hard to save his 
dear little Lilian, at least. 

But now, as the old man sank into this soddened sleep, 
fresh hopes of their easy escape presented themselves to 
both children. By gestures they made this intelligible to 
one another. Yet for a time he moved hm head uneasily 
to and fro ; sometimes raising it a little, to let it drop 
again ; sometimes putting out his shaking, imbecile hand 
to reach the glass, and then letting it lie prostrate, with the 
intention unfulfilled. It seemed a long time till he should, 
really sleep. At length, when he had lain still longer 
than usual, they were about creeping firom their hidings 
place — ^indeed, had made such step or two as must have 
led to their being seen by any person whose senses were 
less drowned than those of the old man — when he sud- 
denly raised his head, seized his wicked bottle, poured 
more of its contents into the glass — though spilling much 
as he did so — and drank it off at one deep dxaught. 
Then, in a moment or so, his head fell back upon his 
arms, stretched forth upon the table ; and by his breath- 
ing his sleep seemed deep indeed. 

" Step very softly, Lily, and don't shake ;" and Law- 
rence led his darling little sister forth across the grim 
old room, now lying dark in the falling shadows of the 
evening. 
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Poor darlings, how many would fly to rescue you, if 
they only knew your danger ! 

Reaching the door as tip-toed and softly as could be, 
they fouhd it locked, and the old lock very rusty. Their 
courage almost failed them ; and Lilian, terror-stricken 
anew, clung convulsively to Lawrence. He tried to turn 
the key, and could not, — ^very, very hard he tried ; but it 
had thfe rust of years upon it ; then he wrapped its 
handle in Lily's pocket-handkerchief, and tried again, — 
suddenly it shot back with a heavy, grating noise. Look- 
ing to see if it had aroused the sleeper, they beheld, to 
their speechless horror, that his head was raised, and he 
was staring at them fixedly ; but it was with the blind, 
stony stare of his imbecile condition. Recovering him- 
self and drawing the door back, Lawrence seized Lilian 
by the hand, and half-dragged her, half carried her from 
the room. It was well the boy had such courage and 
presence of mind; for, shaking off his stupor by an 
effort, the old man rose, and struggled forward with in- 
credible fury. For a moment the door-:— which, luckily, 
had fallen back towards the lock — -resisted his blind rage, 
and paralysed hands ; and thus gave the children time to 
gain the soddened steps, and rush up as fast as their 
terror-stricken limbs permitted. Yet, coming out, and 
reaching the steps too, the old man — ^though slipping — 
seemed to gain upon them ; when, just as he appeared to 
be almost at their rear — ^for there was not time for the 
children to look round — he slipped, in his headlong fury, 
and rolling backwards, over and over, fell heavily — as 
they could hear — upon the pavement below. There his 
groans sent their dismal, lessening echoes along the drip- 
ping roof above them, till lost in distance. 

At length reaching the door out on to the rocks, Law- 
rence found the key- — ^which he had hidden beneath a 
beam of wood — and, turning it easily in the lock, and 
relocking the door carefully after him, and placing back the 
leaves and boughs — he and Lilian were once more safe. 

Neither of them spoke of this or any other thing till 
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they were far down the eastern and easier slope of the 
rocks, and within sight of the Ruined Hall ; then utterly 
spent, they sat down side by side within the shelter of a 
little mossied nook, lighted by the waning glory of the day. 
Then it was that the least and tenderest of the children 
gave vent, in softened tears, to suppressed terror, gladness, 
and her consciousness of naughty disobedience. Lawrence 
did not cry, but he felt very glad, and very conscious, too, 
of his naughtiness ; but he had a larger power than Lilian, 
of hiding both, and enough at the moment to do to 
comfort her, and stay her teeurs. His little pocket-hand- 
kerchief — always at hand to wipe the dolls' faces, to dust 
the dolls' house, to tie about Chico or the monkey — ^was 
now pulled out to hide those pretty tears ; but his words 
and boyish caresses were far more effectual 

Yet, like those of our first parents in Paradise, after 
they had sinned, their first words were of naughty 
recrimination ; for Lilian said, " Why did you take me 
there ?" and Lawrence replied, " You would come, I'm 
sure." But presently the folly of this mutual reproach 
became evident to their better sense ; as it did so, their 
penitence grew. 

" Oh 1 Lorry," said Lilian, " do let us tell Phoebe ; and 
then either send for dear papa, or write him a letter, — we 
sha'n't be happy till we have confessed how naughty we 
have been." 

" We will tell," replied Lawrence, " because we've seen 
something that papa and Colonel Claycross will like to 
know. But not at present, Lily, please. We must not 
tell Phoebe, because she will be frightened, and scold us, 
and not let us com^near Quarr again. Then if we wait 
we shall be able to tell papa some day when he is in a 
nice humour. But if we teU him now, he'll be very 
stem, I'm sure, and say we ran into wilful danger." 

Lilian thought this matter over, and agreed with 
Lawrence, that their papa would be very severe. But 
she sufrgested that they should write to their mamma^ 
" for she is always very gentle to us when we have done 
wrong." 
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" But don't you recollect what Phoebe said this morn- 
ing, that mamma must be told nothing to make her 
unhappy 1 and I am sure she would be, if she knew in 
what danger we had been." 

After consideration, Lilian thought so too. But she 
added very gently, " I won't tell, Lorry, till you say I may, 
though I don't think that I shall be happy tiU I have 
confessed how naughty I have been." 

" But there is some one else, lily, we can tell, better 
than papa or mamma." 

" Oh ! yes," said the little one, catching at the beautiful 
thought, " we will both tell God to-night in our prayers, 
how very, very naughty we have been, and He, perhaps, 
will forgive us." 

In a moment or two they rose to go, and their flutter- 
ing hearts were stilL 

They had been missed, and search was about to be 
made for them. But luckily, the excitement and interest 
consequent on Ealph's arrival, a few minutes before their 
own return, diverted suspicion and inquiry from them. 
Indeed, all that Phoebe said, as they crossed the old 
porch hand in hand, was: "How long you have been, 
my dears," and then she pointed to Balph. In a moment 
LUian was beside him, asking him to tell her about the 
baby. She was breathless till he told her. 

** Well, miss, it is come," he smiled. 

** Oh ! please go on, Balph, and tell me, is it a little 
darling sister?" 

Old Balph looked at her with all the love in his 
honest heart, — with a love which plainly said, " If there 
come twenty little children, I can love none like you." 
Then drawing her tenderly towards him, he said, " Yes ! 
miss, you have a little sister." 

" Oh ! my dear little sister Dora," and Lilian clapped 
her hands. " How I will love you!" Then in her deep 
tenderness, her mood changed, and she flung herself into 
Phoebe's arms, to weep there in the very excess of joy. 
But they were transient tears — ^in a moment she was 
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skipping round Lawrence; in another, again beside 
Balph, begging him to take her home. 

" I really musn't to-night, miss ; your papa sent word 
that you shall come and see the baby in a day or two. 
But at present it's wrapped up in a little blanket and 
mush't be looked at too often, and your mamma is too 
poorly to talk to you; but as soon as may be, I or Simon 
will fetch you." 

" Oh ! thank you, Balph, let it be soon. Kow tell me 
how the baby looka" 

" Well, miss, I haven't seen it. But Mrs. Bonner says 
it's a very pretty little fat creature, though not so pretty 

as he — ^m !" Here Kalph stopped short, but Lilian 

tmderstood well what he meant, and it pleased her to 
think that all at home would love her stilL 

Phoebe now gave Kalph a key, with which he fetched 
a bottle of her rare cowslip wine from the cellar. A fine 
plum cake, made purposely, was then set forth on an old 
china plate, and all present tasted both in honour of 
Dora's being bom. Whilst Ealph and Phoebe chatted, 
Lilian ran into the quaint, old parlour, and taking a few 
cowslips from a bunch gathered that morning, tied them 
together with a piece of cotton, and carried them to the 
old servant. 

"Please, Ralph, take these home. Though mamma 
mayn't be talked to, Bonner can lay them on her pillow : 
she will know that they come from me, for every morn- 
ing whilst cowslips are in flower, I gather and carry h«r 
some into her studio." 

Ralph promised to do so, and in a little time 
left. 

Then the kettle boiling, the children placed the tea- 
things, and Phoebe made tea. All the time they were 
drinking it, they talked about the baby. After it, Alice 
came back on horseback in the care of one of her brothers ; 
and not long after old Simon and Betty made their ap- 
pearance, brimful of messages from Mary Clee, Miss 
Miggins and her nieces, Mr. and Mrs. Oaklea^ Yander 
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i;lie blacksmith, and others. Of course, more wine was 
tasted and it was quite an eventful night. 

When they went to bed, the children prayed to be 
forgiven. 

When their mamma saw the little knot of cowslips 
on her pillow, and knew, without words, from whom they 
came, she thought, that though God had blessed her with 
another daughter, it could not, if it lived, and grew, be 
more innocent or full of tenderness than Lilian. 
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CHAPTER XL 



DUST, RUIN, AND THE OWL, 



The little children did not sleep well that night, for 
they were conscious they had done wrong. The vision 
of that dreary old room and more terrible old man 
came constantly before them, and Lilian's rest was broken 
by sighs and sobs. More than twice, Alice stole to the 
little chamber in which she lay, to hush her by her 
caresses, and to ask if she were ill. In the morning, the 
pale and anxious looks of both children attracted atten- 
tion, as well as the condition of their clothes and shoes 
worn the day before, which were covered with dust and 
cobwebs, and with a slimy greenness of dank steps and 
walls. 

Fortunately, for the secret which they wished to keep, 
till they could unburden it to their ever-gentle mother, 
old Cobb, the weaver, arrived whilst they sat at break- 
fast. As his business with Phoebe was always a little 
mysterious in its nature, they were permitted to run 
forth into the lovely sunshine of the April morning; and 
as they wished to talk about what they had seen the 
night before, they went hand in hand to a little sunny 
nook beside one of the loveliest of the old brimming 
pools. 

They had not sat long before the ring of horses' hoofs 
met their ear; and knowing by Chico's little silvery barks, 
and old Sleuth's whine of joy, that those approaching were 
from Wyecote, they ran across the garden to the little 
wicket. To their great joy they saw their papa alighting. 
He was accompanied by old Ralph, who led Greybeard 
ready saddled. In a moment they were through the 
wicket, and folded in their papa's arms. Then Lawrence 
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drawing back, as boys bashfully do, the little girl was 
lifted up and found there her resting-place. 

" Well, darlings," said Mr. Wye, addressing both, " I 
was gla,d to hear about your joy at the news of our little 
new-corae guest." 
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whilst Alice was putting on your habit, that some of old 
Lawley's proceedings with respect to the tenants had been 
again vexing him. So don't tell, not till a better time 
come." 

" I wish I might," replied the little child, " for it makes 
me unhappy to have seci^ets ; besides I want papa to know 
about that wicked man's old closet. Yet, as you say I 
mustn't, I am sure I won't tell." 

He was sure of this ; so, running on with her, he helped 
her up the old horse-block, and then into her saddle, — 
Greybeard neighing, and flirting his pretty tail, as soon as 
he felt his little darling mistress safe on his back. Then, 
her papa coming, she kissed Lawrence, and rode away — 
though often looking to see if he watched her, which he 
did till she had waved her pretty hand upon the last ridge 
of the moor. 

Greybeard's pace seemed slow, for the child's impatience 
was great, but at length they reached the village. The 
church, the bowery parsonage, the deep old shadowed pool, 
lay as peaceful as ever in the golden beauty of the morning, 
but round the rusty iron gates of the old Red House some 
of the villagers loitered, and gravely talked ; Vander, the 
blacksmith, and Mr. Oakleaf^ were among the number. 
Passing the place, as he ever did, with an air of austere re- 
serve, but kindly returning the respectful salutations of his 
tenantry, Mr. Wye, and his little daughter, had ridden on 
some hundred yards or so, when he heard a voice behind 
him, and in a moment more, that genuine specimen oL an 
old English landlord, Mr. Oakleaf, was by his side. 

" Beg pardon, sir," he said, " but I suppose you haven't 
heard the news 1 " 

Guessing to whom the landlord referred, Mr. Wye 
replied, quietly, — " No, Oakleaf ; nor is it of a kind, I 
fancy, wMch can interest me." 

** Well, I don't know that, sir," replied the landlord, a 
little puzzled ; " howsomever, you may just as well hear 
it. Why, about eight o'clock this morning, old Lawley 
came home, leading his horse, for he was too bad to ride 
it, with a dreadful wound on his head, and bruised all 
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over. The old woman, his housekeeper, came running 
into the village, to find a lad to go for the doctor, who 
is just come. She says — and nobody likes a bit o' talk 
better than Mrs. Jonas, when out o* sight and hearing 
o' those within — that old Walter lost his way last night 
upon the moors, and in the dark, got a tumble from his 
horse. But the village folks know better than that. Some 
lads birds*-nesting on Quarr Moor, yesterday afternoon, 
saw him leave his horse in a hollow there, and go towards 
the Rocks, where it seems he goes pretty often now-o'-days, 
and just for what he used to come to the old house 
yonder, when it stood empty." Saying this, Mr. Oakleaf 
looked mysteriously, as though his listener understood the 
rest. 

" Your meaning is not clear to me, Oakleaf,** replied 
Mr. Wye ; " I am a very poor reader of riddles.'* 

Mr. Oakleaf made no other answer than that implied 
by action. He raised his hand, as though containing a 
glass, to his lips, and after a moment's pause, swayed his 
body from side to side. 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Wye ; " this must be a habit 
acquired of late years ; for in my young days, and in those of 
my father, the Lawleys were most abstemious men ; indeed 
they had much too great need of clear heads and prompt 
action to be otherwise. So why should old Walter do so 
more now than then, and what has this to do with his 
injury 1 " 

" Why, sir, you know as well as most folks what a con- 
science he must have, and how heavily and quickly his 
retributions are coming on — if even they ben*t come 
already — and how he doesn't strive to mend matters by 
repentance, but by doing more injury : so it's his con- 
science as makes him do this thing. As for doing it, 
there's proof enough, though he strives to hide it by 
shutting himself up in some place or other he has amongst 
Quarr Kocks. That's where he got his injury I take it, by 
tumbling down some steps, or by something falling on 
him." 

Lilian's curiosity and nervous apprehension had been 
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excited from the first moment of the conversation, and 
now both of these feelings grew till they were those of 
real shame and agony. She felt if much more were said 
that she must fall off Greybeard, so great was her tremor. 
To save herself, slie jerked the reins, and the good little 
pony went on some paees, far enough at least to hide her 
terror-stricken face For a minute it was on her lips to 
cry out, " Papa, papa, I must tell you ;" but when she 
looked up to do so, her papa listened so sternly and 
intently to what old Oaklesif said, as to cause her to 
suddenly refrain, even from a sense of greater terror. 
Scarcely knowing what she did, again she listened, only 
fearing that her own or Lawrence's name might be men- 
tioned, but it was not. 

" Well, Oakleaf," said Mr. Wye, as he prepared to ride 
onwards, " for my part, if old Lawley is in the habit of 
resorting to Quarr Rocks, I have no idea where he finds 
a resting-place. I know Phoebe and others say there is a 
chamber within them, and that the little door we most of 
us know leads to it ; but this I can scarcely believe." 

" This matter, as well as others, we may be able to 
prove, just now, sir," rejoined the old landlord. " The 
only pity, I think, is that the place hasn't long ago been 
searched for. It might have saved old missis Red- 
bum many a fright, and made other kind o' things 
clear." 

" I have always had an aversion, as you know. Oak- 
leaf, to contend with these men, or hold any communica- 
tion with them, except through my lawyer ; and any 
examination of the rocks or ruins at Quarr would have 
instantly led to both. You know how jealous they were 
at first of Phoebe's inhabiting a fragment of the old hall, 
and how long the matter was under negotiation. Nothing 
but the large rent I offered, or some ulterior motive, on 
their part, made them at length consent. Now, good 
day : I am keeping my little daughter." Thus saying, 
and still looking stem and grave, Mr. Wye rode on. 

Mrs. Bonner, and Wix, and fat Hannah, watched in 
one of the great bay-windows of the Hall, for their little 
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favourite's coming. As soon as they saw her, they 
hastened into the courtyard, but Whitetail and the 
poppet were there before them ; for Puss was tucked 
up in his favourite sunny place, on the coping<^stone of 
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reiterate ; for, in spite of her resolution to the contrary, 
she cleaved to her mamma, and sobbed as though her 
heart would break. 

"Hushr said Bonner, crossly; "hush! You pro- 
mised me you would not." But the little girl did not 
heed this, but still wept on. 

" She has been anxious, and making herself ill about 
me, Bonner,** said the poor lady ; " so leave us for a minute. 
I can soothe her when no one else can.** 

" Well, only for a minute, ma'am," was Bonner's wise 
reply. 

"There is nothing to cry about, my darling,** whis- 
pered the tender mother ; " rather, on the contrary, much 
for you to rejoice at. The dear little baby which came 
yesterday will be a treasure to us all ; and neither your 
papa, nor I, nor Lawrence, nor any of our kind old ser- 
vants will love you less. As for me, I shall soon be welL 
So you see, there is no cause for tears." 

The child's sobs were a little hushed j still she clung 
closer and closer. 

" I cannot talk to you, Lily, though your tears trouble 
me. Be sure I love you very dearly, and thank you for 
the cowslips which lie under my pillow ; I shall never 
part with them, but keep them till I die." Then there 
was a long pause, during which the little child pressed 
closer and closer. 

" I hope that you and Lawrence have been both good 
children," said the lady, in a little while. 

" No, mamma," replied Lilian, quickly, for she could 
not tell a lie, and it comforted her greatly to make the 
admission ; " both Lorry and I have been very naughty 
and disobedient ; though I won't tell you about whcU till 
you are quite well. Then I will tell you, and you will be 
very surprised, and papa will be very glad to know. 
Why I cry is, in some part, because I have been naughty, 
and another part because you are ill, and because I want 
to come home and be near you and the baby. But please 
say you forgive me, mamma ; and then I shall cry no 
more." 
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Knowing Lilian's intense conscientiousness, and not 
guessing in what real danger the children had been, the 
good mother gave readily what was asked for, 

" Gk)d can forgive you better than I, my darling ; 
though I do readily, for I am sure my Lily is not capable 
of any very large sin. When I am well, I will hear 
what it is. Now be happy, and let Bonner take you, for 
I can talk no more." 

Lilian was happier now. "When she rose to go her 
face was full of smiles, and she kissed her mamma with- 
out a word. 

She could run now, her heart was so light again. In a 
moment more she had stolen into the old nursery, and 
towards its ample hearth. The baby lay in Mrs. Prittit, 
the nurse's, lap, and stooping, Lilian kissed it very softly, 
as though it were a little rose-leaf a breath would blow 
away. A new and beautiful feeling glowed about her 
heart. She took the little new-bom hands and covered 
them with her own ; she laid her own sweet face beside 
its very little one, and countless thoughts of goodness, 
generosity, and love, filled her brain to overflowing. 
Sitting down upon the carpet at the nurse's feet, the 
baby was placed on her lap, and Lilian's joy was at the 
full. Once or twice it opened its little eyes, once it 
smiled, now and then it moved its little dimpled hands, and 
Lilian very naturally thought that such a good or pretty 
ba.by had never lived before. She kissed it, she talked to 
it, and at length very reluctantly parted with it to the 
nurse. 

Then she went downstairs sofbly to her papa, to tell 
him what she thought ; and one by one to all the kind 
old servants, who were as pleased as she. 

After about two hours' stay, another peep at the baby, 
and the packing of a little basket with nice things old 
Hannah had prepared for Lawrence and Phoebe, the little 
girl returned to Quarr, attended by Ralph. As the old 
servant had to call at one of the gamekeepers' cottages, 
he took the longer route by some sequestered lanes ; but 
Lilian was glad of thia, as the village-people would be 
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sure to talk of old Walter Lawley's accident, and so 
bring back her terror of the morning. 

As they journeyed on through the primrose-covered 
lanes, Lilian asked Ralph to tell her about Aggy Yarrow, 
as she and Lawrence had not seen her since they had 
been at Quarr. 

" Why I fancy that the old missis is off into one of the 
neighbouring shires, on some bit of business or another. 
We may be pretty sure she ain't at home, or she would 
have been mightily against you and Master Lawrence 
going to Quarr, as she and old Madge have got it both 
into their heads that you're to take some mischief there." 
Lilian hung her head and made no reply. 

" But that's all nonsense, miss," continued Balph ; 
" and master's quite right to let you and Lawrence go 
sometimes to stay a bit with old Missis Redbum. It 
does her a world of good, for yon neither are like bad or 
disobedient children, who would be running here and 
there, and getting into mischief " 

Here Lilian's conscience smote her so terribly that she 
must have stopped Greybeard, and confessed to Ralph her 
own and Lawrence's sin, if only to save her from the real 
pain and agony she endured, when she was stayed by the 
appearance of some village boys, who, coming round 
an abrupt bend in the lane, met them face to face. They 
had been birdsnesting it was plain to see, and their 
clothes were dusty and torn. They hung their heads, and 
looked abashed, for Mr. and Mrs. Wye and Mr. Rich had 
done all they could to discountenance birdsnesting 
amongst the village children. Old Ralph knew all the 
boys, and a little curious to learn where they had been, 
he stopped to ask them. At first they did not like to 
confess; but at length, one more straightforward than 
the rest, said that they had been into the old ruins at 
Quarr to look for owls' nests ; and then the boy, who was 
one of Vander, the blacksmith's sons, opened his cap, and 
showed a little callow owl, not long from the egg. He 
had taken it, he said, from the nest of a pair of basiuti^l 
horned owls that were known to frequent the ruins. 
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Lilian thought the act very cruel, and though she 
trembled to speak about the ruins, she hinted as much. 

" Oh ! but, missj" pleaded the urchin, who did not like 
to stand ill in the eyes of the village favourite, " we left 
one in the nest, and that'll be enough for them to rear. 
Nobody's likely to take it, for it isn't many boys as dare 
venture in the ruins, and none but me would like to 
climb up the great beam on which the nest is built ; for 
it shakes dreadfully, and I was pretty glad to get safe 
down again, as the boys know." 

Saying this, the rosy-faced boy sheltered the little 
shivering fledgling again in his cap, and followed his com- 
panions. As Lilian rode on, she determined not to tell 
Lawrence about the owl's-nest, as he would be sure to 
climb into the ruins after it. 

But when she got to Quarr, and they sat together in 
the porch in the lovely ilEiding light of the evening, she 
whispered to him all she had learned that day about old 
Lawley. 

" I knew he was gone," said the boy, with that quiet 
courage so peculiar to him ; " for this afternoon, whilst 
Phoebe had her nap, and Alice fetched the milk horn the 
farm, I climbed up the rocks, and found the old door care- 
fully bolted, and the bolt covered again with leaves ; and 
I knew he had been hurt, for some blood had trickled on 
the grass and stonea But you did not tell papa, I 
hope?" 

" I told mamma that we had been naughty children," 
replied Lilian, softly, "and I have been happier since then." 
Lawrence was a little abashed, and said nothing. 

The few days further they remained at Quarr were un- 
eventful, saving of such innocent and childish pleasures 
as spring and sunshine give. They fished and paddled in 
the brooks, and rambled in the woods, and sat at Phoebe's 
feet and read little books whilst she spun ; for she never 
left oflF spinning, but went onward with her self-allotted 
task from day- to-day. Sometimes she paused to kiss them, 
sometimes to tell them tales of years long gone, some- 
times to answer their questions, sometimes to look at 
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them witli eyes which, though dimmed by more than 
ninety years, could yet express the depth of her holy love ; 
then she resumed her never-ending hum, like a bee which 
gathers honey for its hive ! 

From passers to and fro, those at Quarr heard that the 
doctor yet went up and down to the Old Red House, 
though whether old "Walter were worse or better they 
could not learn. 

When they returned home their mamma was better, 
and could see them for a few minutes, and they were de- 
lighted with the baby, and thought it wonderfully pretty. 
According to their own request and their papa*s promise, 
two days were allowed them to play in their turret cham- 
ber. A portion of these they employed in putting away 
all the dolls for little Dora's use when she should be old 
enough, in papering all the little books they meant to 
give her, and in writing her name therein. On the even- 
ing of the second day, Mam'selle Camille was to come, so 
their papa suggested that they should go into the woods 
and spend the afternoon with Aggy Yarrow, who now 
occupied the hut that had been built for her, and who had 
returned from her journey to the fells of Cumberland. 
They both rather dreaded going, lest their danger and 
naughtiness at Quarr should be discovered ; but their 
curiosity to see the gipsies' new hut in the woods con- 
quered their fear. Accompanied by Bell the lamb, by 
Ross and Greybeard, who liked very much to take walks 
unencumbered by saddles or bridles, by Mr. Whitetail, 
whose favourite pastime it was to climb trees, and by 
their dear little monkey, they set off under the care of 
William the gardener. He returned as soon as the hut 
was in sight, and the children went onward hand-in-hand 
under the hoar shadows of the boughs, the dogs and Bell 
running on before as heralds of their coming. But Aggy 
did not come forward to meet them, as was her custom, 
though when they reached the threshold they saw she 
was at home, for she sat knitting by a bright wood-fire 
which burnt on the hearth. Old Madge occupied her 
usual bed, and lay in her customary stupor, and indeed, 
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save that there were more signs of protection from cold 
and rain, and more space, the new hut was as simple and 
unadorned as the cave had been. Though she must have 
heard and seen them, still Aggy neither moved nor 
spoke. 

**Dear Aggy," said the little girl, for the good old 
gipsy's manner distressed her, " Lony and I have come 
to see you and Madge, and your new hut," Still the 
gipsy neither moved nor spoke, but sat as rigid and im- 
perturbable as though carved out of stone. Both children 
were awed by this proceeding, Lilian especially, and they 
drew back towards the door. Then they turned and 
looked again and saw that she was now regarding them 
with an austere and angry look. 

" You are very bad children, be you not," she said, in 
that loud and tragic voice peculiar to her. 

Her words and manner made them fearful but not 
penitent. Fancying that she knew, and dreading lest 
she should scold them about their visit to the old cham- 
ber, they did not stay to hear more, but moving away 
stole back across the threshold and then ran off as quickly 
as they could, into the shadows of the glade they had 
just traversed. They did not pause till they were far 
away from the hut, upon a secluded shallow brink of the 
great pool; here they breathlessly stayed and looked 
about them. 

" I am sure I don't care about Aggy looking so crossly 
at us," said Lilian, half crying with vexation, " for we're 
always very good to her, and so is papa, and she ought 
not to have called us bad children or made such 
idces." 

"She's got some of her gipsy fancies in her head," 
added Lawrence, who was quite as offended as Lilian^ 
" but I don't care for her, I would have stopped and 
told her so, but she might have asked us some questions 
about the rocks, and then have gone and told papa, — ^not 
that he ever believes any of the notions she gets from 
Madge." 

" Oh ! but mamma does," replied the little girl : " Madge 
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has foretold wonderful things ; she sees them whilst she 
is in those trances, and recollects them when she*s awake : 
so perhaps she saw us in the old chamber .** 

" K she did," interrupted Lawrence, with acute percep- 
tion, " why cannot she see the old closet and what it holds, 
and tell papa about it 1*" Lilian was puzzled, and did not 
reply. 

** Well, we won't go to her hut any more. And now 
we'll stop in this nice place, Lily, till it's time to go home. 
If you'll sit down, I'll cut some of those withies and make 
you the whistle I promised you." She obeyed, and Law- 
rence, forgetting all about old Aggy, or at least not caring 
for her, ran off to some alder-trees at a little distance to 
cut the twigs he needed. But Lilian was not so careless 
or her conscience so easily quieted, — she was very fond of 
the old gipsy, and it troubled her much to have given 
her offence. However, when Lawrence came back, this 
mood passed away.' With childish glee she blew on the 
sappy whistles as Lawrence made them, and thinking 
this a summons, all the pets, who one by one had followed 
them hither, came round to wonder and listen. White- 
tail peeped prettily out of the green branches al>ove, 
where he had perched himself, Ross and Greybeard left 
off nibbling the nice juicy sward, and came towards the 
children with pri<^ed-up ears, and the poppet, who was 
in one of his very funniest humours, tried to blow a 
whistle that had been spoilt in the making, and made 
such queer grimaces whilst so doing, as to convulse the 
children with laughter. They were thus merry when a 
noise behind them made them turn, and there stood 
Aggy, in her picturesque red cloak, bearing a little pitcher 
full of milk in one hand, and a wooden plate heaped up 
with slices of rye-bread, covered with bilberry jam. These 
she sat down before them, waving her hand as a sign that 
they should eat, then bringing forth her endless knitting, 
she moved to a little distance and sat down on a turfy 
bank. Still she never s})oke, though from time to time 
she looked austerely at them. But the old gipsy, in at- 
tempting to awe them, by her Spartan silence and st^rn 
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looks, completely overshot the mark, — she terrified, but 
did not subdue, the tender yet partially proud natures 
she had to deal with. 

" Let us go, Lily," said Lawrence ; and making the 
little girl rise, he began to collect his whistles, knife, and 
other things. 

" Sit down again," said the gipsy, sternly, " and eat 
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unfeigned was Lilian's terror, that her fece grew livid, 
and her voice was choked. 

Astonished at what he beheld, and knowing that 
Aggy, though the possessor of the noblest of human 
hearts, was yet, at times, wayward and austere, Mr. Wye 
raised his little daughter in his arms, and strove to hush 
her passionate sobs. But tliis was no easy task, and she 
was still crying convulsively when he came bearing her 
towards where Aggy stood, like a statue carved out of 
sjbone. She was herself evidently roused to stubbornness 
and ill-temper, for she again repeated when Mr. Wye 
came near, — 

"I say you are both of you bad and disobedient 
children," 

Their mamma would have inquired what i*eason Aggy 
had for sa3dng so, and thus elicited the truth; but 
prouder, much more irascible, and evidently chagrined at 
thus witnessing the cause of Lilian's excessive terror, 
Mr. Wye said, haughtily, — 

" I think, Aggy, that whatever little error the children 
may have committed, reproaches or correction should 
be lefb to their parents. I never suffer my servants or 
dependents to take upon themselves a duty which is 
mine or their mamma's." 

" Do you say this, sir?" asked the gipsy, with a fierce 
pride which was marvellous to see. 

" I do, Aggy. The children have come home pale and 
nervous from Quarr, and these effects shall not be added 
to, by needless, nay, wantonly-inflicted harshness." 

To this the old gipsy made no other reply than by 
stooping and taking up a slice of the untasted bread ; 
this she broke into fragments, and scattered on the 
ground ; then shaking her head at both children, and 
muttering, "Gang your ain gait, gang your ain gait," 
she stalked away into the shadowy woodland with an air 
of offended pride that made her tall stature look 
gigantic. 

Willing to dismiss the subject, not only because his own 
anger was roused, but because of the children's evident 
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excitement, Mr. Wye made no inquiry as to the probable 
cause of Asrcrv's conduct : he soothed his little daucrhter. 
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which met his eye; then to make up for loss of time, 
running fietster than before, and tinkling the pretty bell 
which the children had fastened with a blue collar round 
his neck. 

Upon reaching the house, Mr. "Wye bid them good 
evening, as some neighbouring gentlemen were coming to 
dine with him, and the first dinner-bell had long rung. 
But Bonner now appearing, she bid the children go up- 
stairs to be dressed, and led mam*selle into the pleasant 
parlour assigned to her use, and which Lilian had assisted 
to deck with flowers, before starting off to Aggy's dwell- 
ing. Upon coming downstairs, the children found tea 
ready ; after it, mam'selle played charmingly to them, 
sang them some pretty chansons, promised them a dance, 
when she was less tired; and then, taking some work 
from an elegant basket, made them sit at her feet, and 
read a chapter out of one of Madame Guizot's little books ; 
as for conversation, they had not much, as the children 
were at a loss for many words, and mam'selle was more 
ignorant of English than they of French ; but they spent, 
nevertheless, a charming evening, and went to bed quite 
late for them, and much delighted with what Lilian, in 
fun, called " their nice Miss Stonebox." 

In the morning, they began school again, mam'selle 
walking with them as far as the parsonage, and then 
returning. This she was to do whenever weather 
permitted and inclination prompted ; the rest of the 
forenoon, during the children's absence, she was to spend 
in study, in practising her music, in preparing any pretty 
needlework for Lilian, and, when Mrs. Wye grew better, 
to occasionally assist in any useful task, Mam'selle did 
all this, and much more. She did not wait for tiny Dora 
to be older, but went upstairs, and begging her of the 
nurse, carried her up and down the terrace in the warm 
sunshine ; she decked the rooms with flowers, she went 
into Lilian's chamber, and arranged its toilet-table with 
new and tasteful elegance, — for Mrs. Wye had expressed 
her wish, that simplicity and beauty should continually 
lend their aid to the children's education ; and when all 
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yliis, and much more, svas accomplished, she went with 
some books, and awaited their return on the lawn. 

The children progressed so well with their lessons, as 
to please their gentle and learned master exceedingly ; 
Lawrence began Greek that day, Lilian did a little sum 
in division, and Miss Tabitha, when the lessons were over, 
treated them with quite a grand lunch of cake and 
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the matter was averted for a little while by Mrs. Vander's 
kindly proffer of the pretty bird, as soon as it should 
need less care. 

" Oh ! thank you !" said Lilian, her eyes glistening 
with delight. " I should like it very much. But I 
think that we ought not to take it. Mamma would not 
like us to rob Ned of the pleasure he has in his little 
bird." 

" But my Ned, miss, said himself that you should have 
it. He be getting a big lad now, and will begin soon to 
help his father. So, if you like to have the pretty thing 
when it be a bit older, thee'st heartily welcome, for me 
and mine owe much to the master and missis, — ^that 
they do.'' 

When they had looked sufficiently at the little owl, 
and noticed that its two horns had begun to appear, they 
prepared to go. But just then, Ned Vander said some- 
thing about having met Lilian in the lane on the day he 
took the owl from Quarr ; and then Lawrence knew that 
she had known about it some days. So, as soon as they 
were out of sight of the blacksmith's cottage, he was 
cross with her for having made it a secret, and said he 
never kept one from her. 

" I 'm sure you do," replied Lilian ; " for didn't you 
take the old keys to Quarr, and never told me 1" 

Thus they reproached one another, as naughty children 
always do. 

But the day held another secret trouble for them. In 
the evening, whilst they were in the drawing-room, Wix 
brought in a little parcel for their papa. Outside it was 
a piece of coarse brown paper, and within, a key, wrapped 
in a bundle of wild flowers. Mr. "Wye knew that the 
former belonged to Aggy's new-built dwelling in the 
woodland, and that the latter were typical, amongst the 
gipsy tribes, of farewell, gratitude, and fidelity. He was 
therefore not surprised, next morning, though angry, to 
hear that Aggy had moved, with Madge and her few 
effects, to a wild and distant part of Wolfscrag Moor. 
He said that she was ungrateful| and should never inhabit 
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the Louse again ; and the children's hearts sank within 
them, in their consciousness that their naughty dis- 
obedience had led indirectly to this sorrow. 

But this consciousness grew less as the days went by, 
for they were days of balmy summer. The baby thrived, 
and was christened by the sweet name Lilian had chosen — 
and this with the greatest simplicity — one Sabbath morn- 
ing, in the village church. Their mamma not gaining 
health or strength so rapidly as could be wished, she 
went, accompanied by Mr. Wye, the baby, Bonner, and 
the nurse, for some weeks to Harrowgate, and the children 
were left in the care of mam*selle. 

This arrangement the children liked, for they had 
grown already fond of Camille. She suited them exactly. 
She was young, and full of joyous spirits ; and yet, when 
occasion called for it, she could be duly grave. With the 
servants and villagers she was soon a great favourite. 
She made good old Hannah a grand cap, crotcheted 
Mary Clee an elegant toilet-cover, and lent patterns to 
Miss Miggins' nieces. Mr. Oakleaf reckoned her a 
"sweet lady," — ^and he was considered by the villagers 
an authority on such points, — ^though, as he confessed, 
" a deal o' what she said was as good to him as Greek." 
At the parsonage, Camille became quite at home. She 
often passed the morning with Miss Agnes, whilst the 
children were at lessons ; and sometimes they all three 
returned and drank tea there ; for Miss Agnes had spent 
many of her young days in France, and Mr. Rich was 
himself a fair French scholar. He often brought a 
French sermon or book of science into Miss Agnes' room 
to read to Camille, so as to get correct pronunciation ; 
and mam'selle, on the other hand, thanked him when he 
corrected her broken English. 

A fortnight wore away. One afternoon, during a 
ramble with mam'selle in the woods, the children came 
upon Aggy's deserted house ; its door and small glazed 
windows were closed ; no smoke stole upwards from its 
thatched roof; and the little garden, so lately made, 
already wore an air of desolate neglect. At this sight, 
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the children were very unhappy, Lilian especially. That 
same evening, as they sat drinking tea with mam'selle ou 
the lawn, bashful Ned Vander came with the little owl. 
Old Sedge, the village basket-maker, had made it a nice 
new cage ; in this it sat bunched up, and liked the sugar 
and cake that were given to it. As its plumage was so 
white, they named it " Snow," and it soon became a great 
pet. But it required much care, for Whitetail watched 
its cage incessantly, and licked his lips when he thought 
nobody saw him. The probable result soon took place. 
One morning, just as the children had returned home 
from school, Mr. Puss jumped up, knocked the cage from 
off the nail on which it had been hung, and the door 
flying open, poor Snow was soon caught and devoured* 
The children had no power to save it ; they were only 
just in time to see Whitetail gobble up the last frag- 
ment, and then sneak away, like the guilty wretch he 
was. This little tragedy troubled Lilian greatly, for 
tiny Snow had become a pet, and she knew its loss could 
not be easily replaced, for the bteed was very rare, and 
none were known to haunt any place, except Quarr, for 
many miles. 

Though she concealed this trouble, on account of Law- 
rence, as much as possible, signs of it would appear now 
and then ; and as he loved her so dearly, and did not 
like to miss anything that had been a pleasure to her, he 
secretly resolved to get another little owl, and putting it 
in the cage, surprise her with it one evening whilst at 
tea. It occurred to him to ask Ned Vander in what 
part of the ruins it was he had found Snow, and an 
opportunity for doing this soon came. One morning, 
Lilian, not being very well, was kept at home by 
mam'selle, and Lawrence went to the Parsonage alone. 
Upon his return, at noon, he met Ned Vander driving 
some little ducklings to the pool; so he accosted him, 
and the boys sat down together on a fallen tree. Law- 
rence then learnt that the way to creep into the ruins 
wad through the fissure made by the old crab-tree, and 
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that Snow, when taken, was but one of several in tlie 
nest. Ned added, that he should not like to venture in 
the ruins again, as for some time they had been considered 
very dangerous ; so Lawrence did not ask him to go, or 
speak of his own intention. 

Almost every morning the children received a letter 
from their dear mamma. In one she mentioned having 
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time, "Wix woull serve their tea ; after that, they might 
go and play in their turret - chamber. So mam'selle 
went. 

When Lilian, like a good child, had played an hour, 
she left off, and went down to see if Lawrence had learnt 
his lessons, and could run on the lawn with her. But 
though his open books, and pens and paper, were on the 
table, he was not there. So she went out, but could see 
him nowhere. Her search up and down the house was 
equally fruitless. Returning to the lawn, and running 
further across it, she was surprised to see Greybeard 
grazing there alone, and not with Ross, as he had been 
at noon. The pretty creature came neighing towards 
her, and laid his nose upon her shoulder. Then, in a 
moment, the thought crossed her mind that Lawrence had 
mounted Ross, and gone somewhere — where could that 
be 1 She turned hot and cold by turns, as Quarr occurred 
to her. Yes ! he must be gone there, and after the owl ! 
In her first moment of inexpressible terror, she knew 
not what to do : should she go in and tell Hannah* ; or 
send Wix or Ralph to the Parsonage 1 No ; she must 
not do either, — or all their previous naughtiness might 
come to light. So scarcely knowing what she did, she 
ran round into the great courtyard, and from thence into 
the harness-room, to look for Ross's saddle : it was gone, 
and with it the bridle ; — ^then she felt indeed sure that 
Lawrence had stolen away to Quarr. Her trouble and 
anxiety were very great, as she thought of his hardihood, 
and the danger of the old ruins ; and she could think of 
no other alternative than to follow and try to save him. 
She was sure she could ; — and both of them, by riding 
hard, might be back before mam'selle. Finding that her 
pretty favourite had followed her, the idea was put in 
force. She led Greybeard away into the shadow of a 
gable ; fetched her bridle and saddle — put them on as 
well as she could — went within-doors, and got one of her 
riding-skirts from the cloak-room — and then, returning, 
led Greyl>card softly out of the courtyard, and so away, 
at a little distance, into the sequestered lane which led to 
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Quarr. Here she was safe and unobserved ; thougli she 
trembled, and was very hot, and full of fear. A little 
grassy hillock enabled her to mount ; and then she rode 
on as fast as she could — for the girths were loose, and the 
saddle kept slipping. By-and-by she came up to a group 
of tramping people, who had lighted a fire, and were 
resting by the way. These she did not like to stop and 
speak to— either as to Lawrence, or to ask them to draw 
the girths tighter — as they stared at her, and particularly 
at Greybeard. Indeed, their looks sadly frightened her. 
Glad to lose sight of them in the windings of the lane, 
she came next to where an old labourer from the village 
was mending the bank, — him she knew, and stopped to 
speak to him. 

" Why, yes, miss. Master Lawrence rode by — and pretty 
fast, too — half an hour or more ago. He went right on 
to Quarr, I take it, as he had an osier-cage tied to the 
saddle. But he won't find old Missis Bedbum at home, 
as the miller fetched her and her spinning-wheel yes- 
terday, to spend a bit o' time at Saltwood. But this, 
m'appen, I thought thee'd be knowing, as my missis said 
young master wur in the shop, — on his way from school — 
and Missis ]\Iiggings wur talking on't.'* Lilian tried to 
falter a reply, but could not, her terror was so great — 
though any fear for herself was now absorbed in her 
greater fear for Lawrence, and in her intense impatience 
to be on, and save him. 

" Will you please draw the girths 1 — I want to be on 
— I can't stay." 

The old man obeyed, with kindly pride— caressing 
Greybeard as he did so, and gathering him a delicious 
bunch of grass. Lilian had some money in her little 
purse — she gave the old man sixpence, and jerked the 
rein for Greybeard to go on. For a minute the old 
labourer detained her. 

" I hope, miss, thee and young master ain't be playing 
truant. Thou knowest how thy folks love thee, and what 
a rackety sort o' place them old ruins be. What's more, 
miss, this be a sort o' lonely way for a little lady like thee 
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—not that a cre*tnr Yorkshire-bom would touch thee — 
but them tramping folks be'n't the best ; and that hard 
battle for thy life, my pretty one, at Lowshore, ought to 
make it clear to thee what wolfs abroad." Lilian knew 
that he alluded to old Walter Lawley. 

" Please let me go. I shall take no harm. Lawrence 
has gone to fetch something, and I shall soon be with 
him." She jerked the rein, and Greybeard set off at his 
swiftest speed. The old labourer watched her till she 
was out of sight ; then, looking up at the sun, he stroked 
his face. 

" It's four or after, I reckon ; well, if they're not by 
again by the time I leave off, I'll go round by the house 
and say what Pve seen." 

Lilian was a good rider. She was soon clear of the 
lane, and out upon the moor, and winding through the 
gorse and heather by a track she knew so well. A eloping 
ascent brought her to a ridge of the moorland, and the 
Ruined House of Quarr lay peacefully in the valley 
below. The sun gilded the ruins at that hour, lighting 
up the dense growth of ivy, and burnishing the golden 
gillifiowers which grew in the fissures of the grey walls. 
The pools and brook which fed them rested, and mur- 
mured on in crystal beauty ; the great spring from the 
moor poured out its waters, as ever, into its overflowing 
trough ; and the old rocks cast down their solemn 
shadows. 

Staying Greybeard, and shading her eyes from the sun, 
she could perceive Ross tethered to the wicket, whilst 
Lawrence, mounted in the old crab-tree, seemed to be 
pulling a stone from the fissure. At a little distance on 
the grass below stood poor Snow's cage. She raised her 
voice, and called as loudly as she could, but Lawrence did 
not hear her. She then urged Greybeard slowly down 
the descent, and in a few minutes she was beside the low 
stone wall that divided the paddock round the side and 
rear of the ruins from the road and level of the valley. 
Even now he did not see or hear, so intent was he in 
making the fissure greater. Ceasing to call, she led 
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Greybeard to the wicket, and then climbed over the 
stone steps into the paddock. Once under the crab-tree, 
she shook it, and Lawrence looked down. 

" Don't you think that you are a very bad boy,'* she 
said, " to leave your lessons and come here. Oh ! please 
come down, and ride back with me." 

For the first moment Lawrence seemed immensely 
surprised and frightened at the sight of her ; then, as if 
angry with her for following him, he made no reply, but 
went on loosening a heavy mass of stone. Again she 
shook the tree, and spoke to him, but he made no reply. 
Thoroughly vexed, and more unhappy that he should be 
so unkind, she crept away, and, sitting down beneath the 
little wall, hid her face in her lap, and cried very bitter 
tears. 

She shed these without the motive of alluring Lawrence 
by them, but such was their effect. Her stifled sobs 
brought penitence to his heart ; with this occurred the 
thought that it was very good of her to come so far, with 
the intent of saving him from danger ; so, feeling sorry 
for his naughtiness in being sulky and cross, he slid 
down from the old crab-tree, and in another instant 
he was kneeling beside her, with his arms about her 
neck. 

" Please don't cry, Lily ; Tve only come to get another 
little owl for you, — indeed, that is sdl, and I shall take no 
harm." 

" Oh, but you will, — you will get killed ! I don't want 
any little owl, so please come back with me, — do, please, 
Liorry, do !'* 

*' Oh, but I can't till I've got the young bird. Ned 
Vander says that there is a beautiful one, and easy to be 
got." The little girl thought} of poor Snow, and her 
firmness and resolution wavered. 

" Now, please let me go," continued Lawrence ; " ^ 
shan't be very long." 

" But won't the roof come down, or some of the great 
timbers fall." 

" Oh^ no I that's been only said to frighten me. Be- 
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sides, I will be very gentle, and not shake the beams as I 
climb. Now let me go, and you stop here." 

" Oh, please don't go !" again pleaded Lilian ; then, as 
her firmness once more wavered, and the desire of pos- 
sessing another little owl prevailed, she added timidly, 
** though if you go, I must go. I'll take care of you." 

Lawrence laughed at i\as idea ; he wanted no care, he 
said ; girls were no good to boys in that. 

Lilian, measuring her power by her love, said she 
could, and that if he went, she would go too; then, 
finding him keep firm as to her waiting for him where 
she was, she in turn began to plead. But not heeding 
her, he kissed her, and ran away. 

By the time he was up in the crab-tree, and again 
trying to loosen the great stone, she approached timidly, 
and again pleaded. 

" Well, if you must do something to help me, you can 
fetch the cage, whilst I throw the stone down ; then you 
can stand on it, and give me the cage when I get inside." 

Lilian was perfectly conscious of her weakness in thus 
giving way to Lawrence, but her intense desire to possess 
another Httle Snow overcame her good resolution and 
sense of duty, so she obeyed. By this time Lawrence 
had thrown down the great stone, and now was creeping 
through the aperture, which was thus large enough to 
admit the cage. 

For some moments the boy disappeared, though Lilian 
could hear the rotten wainscot giving way as he clam- 
bered within. Then finding securer places for his foot- 
ing, he climbed back again, and held on by the ledge of 
the aperture. His face and hands were very dusty. 

" Oh, it's such a nice place, Lily ! I'm sure it will be 
quite easy to get the little owl. Now lift up the cage ; 
I won't be long." Lilian had herself climbed the stone, 
and thus she was only a foot or so lower than Lawrence. 

** Please let me come — do. I will take care of you, and 
hold up the cage, whilst you put the bird in. Oh ! I 
shall take no more harm than you." 
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At first he parried her wish, and lifted the cage within 
as though he did not heed her ; but when he knew how 
earnest she was — ^that she stood on her tiptoes ready to 
be lifted — ^when he thought she would cry when he was 
gone — he consented to her coming. But in spite of the 
stone and the boughs of the old crab-tree, it was difficult 
for Lilian to climb. Many slips she made ; and once she 
was only saved from a severe tumble by her clothes catch- 
ing in a bough. But once on the ledge of the aperture, it 
was easier to get down, for there were better places for 
her feet ; and Lawrence held her frock behind and lifted 
her as soon as she reached his shoulder. 

Eager as they were to find the owl, they stayed to 
look about the once pretty closet. Its ruin excited their 
curiosity ; and this was increased by their finding amidst 
the scattered fragments of woodwork which had crumbled 
from the walls, one of those ancient horn-books from 
which children used to be taught to read. It was made 
of a square piece of wood, with a handle — on this the 
alphabet, printed in old English characters, had been 
pasted, and then covered with a thin piece of horn to 
keep it clean. It had been probably hidden by some 
child behind the wainscot, a century or two before, and 
so found when the woodwork crumbled away. 

From this closet, or little oratory, they proceed into the 
adjacent parlour — ^though the floor, the wainscot-work, 
and part of the door, had rotted away. From hence, they 
crossed piles of rubbish into the great hall. Part of this 
lay open to the roof; and this uncovered — save by the 
rotting rafters, a few old tiles, or a large stack of chim- 
neys — admitted the waning sunlight into this scene of 
inexpressive desolation. 

Lilian wanted to see this and that, and particularly to 
climb the great staircase — ^though there were huge lapses 
in it of five or six stairs at a time ; but Lawrence told 
her that none but a good climber could get up them^ and 
that now they had best see about the little owl. Still 
Lilian would have peeped here and there, but huge piles 
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of rubbish barred her steps, and necessitated her to keep 
by Lawrence's side. He soon found what he wanted. It 
was a huge beam of oak that had once been covered with 
masonry. But this having fallen away, the beam ran up 
— ^bare and black with age — towards the roof, thus being 
one of the main supports of the house. In the dark cor- 
ners formed by the joists running from this, the owls 
which frequented the building principally congregated 
during the day, and to certain of these holes Ned Yander 
had directed Lawrence. They lay at a considerable height 
from the ground, covered by masses of tottering wood and 
stone. 

When Lilian saw this, and the height Lawrence had to 
climb, the fullest sense of their disobedience came back at 
once to her. She begged Lawrence not to go up, but to 
let them leave the place at once. 

" Indeed I won't," said Lawrence ; " after coming all 
this way it would be foolish. We shall take no harm, 
and you will now soon have another dear little Snow." 
Saying this, he began to climb, first tying the cage to his 
back with a piece of twine. 

Lilian stood at the foot of the beam, whilst up and up 
he climbed. Fragments of wood, mortar, tiles, came 
hurtling down upon her pretty upturned face ; but disre- 
garding these, or moving quickly aside, she watched 
Lawrence inch by inch. Sometimes she fancied that the 
old beam shook, and she called out to Lawrence to tell 
him so ; but he was too far up, and too intent, to hear 
her. At length, he reached the place he had pointed out 
to her in safety ; then, after searching in it and others, 
he moved away, — then he went higher still, — then climbed 
away upon some joists, — then began slowly to descend. 
In a little while he reached the ground again — all dust, 
cobwebs, and with the cage still empty. 

" The old owl is away, or in some other place," he 
softly said ; " and two little ones are up in that high place 
in a dark comer by themselves. I just saw them, though 
I did not put my hand in, lest I should frighten them ; 
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feo as I can't get in there with the cage, yon must hold it 
ready, and I will climb up again and put my handkerchief 
over them." 

So saying, he left the cage with Lilian, and went slowly 
back — climbing higher and higher, till he was lost in the 
shadows of the great beam. Then stepping on to some 
joists, he looked within the hole, and saw the two little 
owls. They were yet very young, and easily caught ; but 
the one was so much more beautiful than the other, that 
he took it in preference, as it must be the one Ned Yan- 
der had described. It fought very hard when it found 
itself a prisoner, and dug its sharp beak in Lawrence's 
finger till the blood ran down ; but regardless of this, he 
began to descend. Still more and more, bits of mortar 
and brick fell from above — still he kept on. When 
within a few feet of the grouijd, and Lilian could hear, 
he told her of hia good fortune. So holding up the cage, 
she stood ready as Lawrence touched the ground. Then, 
just as the little snowy owl fluttered in its prison, the 
door was closed, and the two delighted children bent to 
look — oh woe !— oh woe ! — all but the outer walls at 
that instant gave way, and they were buried in the dust 
and ruins of the halL 

Somewhere about the same time, an open carriage 
passed along the moorland heights towards Wyecote. It 
was accompanied by two gentlemen on horseback. 

"What an enormous and continuous cloud of dust," 
remarked the one gentleman to the other. 

The one addressed looked, and was startled : " That is 
rising from the Quarr," he said, " the place we have been 
talking of What can it be ?" 

They soon leamt, for they were met by a farmer 
riding towards them. 

"Good evening, Mr. Wye," he said, addressing the 
latter gentleman, hurriedly ; " what's been long expected 
has come at last—- the old ruins have fallen in. Good job 
too— old Mrs. Redbum ain't at home." 

"Still, I hope no mischief has happened. George," 
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addressing the coachman, ''drive home as fast as pos- 
sible." 

When they got there, it was a house of woe. The 
children had been missed — it had just been learned firom 
the old labourer that they had gone to Quarr — and, over- 
come with horror at their probable fate, their mamma 
^11 senseless to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE OLD RED HOUSE. 

Early on an antumn morning in the succeeding year, 
one of the pleasantest sights in the little Yorkshire village 
of Wyecote was Mary Glee's small home. The door was, as 
usual, open to the rustic street, and amidst the perfume 
of fresh-gathered flowers, and the spotless nicety of every- 
thing about her, the little old gentlewoman sat at break- 
fast. By snatches, she read a book that lay open by her 
cup, then sipped her tea, then coaxed an old favourite of 
ours named Mr. Whitetail, and occasionally varied these 
performances by going to the door, and looking up and 
down the street — ^it was evident she expected something, 
or somebody. 

By the time she had finished this desultory meal, cleared 
away, and watered her beautiful plants upon the window- 
ledges, what she looked for came : it was several letters. 
These she sat down by the sunny window and read. This 
done, she coaxed Whitetail, who had tucked himself up 
between two geraniums, and told him that his little friends 
were coming home ; then, putting on her shawl and bonnet, 
she closed the door, and went up the village street. To 
Miss Miggins and her nieces, to Simon and Betty, to 
Yander the blacksmith, and others, she gave the same 
information, and finished off by seeking Mr. Oakleaf. 

That good soul sat sorting garden-seeds in the little 
primitive bar, leading from the kitchen, chatting, mean- 
while, to a young man, who, wending his way across the 
moors, had stepped in to rest and refresh himself He 
was by no means an entire stranger, as might be seen by 
old John's manner, but returning home to see his friends, 
after a considerable absence, was listening with great 
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interest to many events, the mere rumours of which had 
only reached him. 

" Bless me ! '* said old John, starting up, the instant he 
saw Miss Glee crossing the kitchen towards the bar; 
" talk o' a thing and it is sure to come. There be news 
o' th' little ones, I know." Then, putting his head out of 
the bar-window, he called out lustily to his good wife, who 
was gathering fruit in the garden hard by, — " Come thee 
in, missus ; here be Miss Clee." 

Saying this, he hurried to the bar-door, just as the little 
gentlewoman entered. " How do thee do, ma'am 1 " he 
said, loudly ; ** I'm right glad to see thee, for I know 
thou bringest news ot the children." 

" Yes," replied the cheerful little body, " the darlings 
are coming home, and are really much better. Lilian has 
lost her nervousness, and Lawrence's leg is quite well — 
the doctors say it will be never known that it was broken." 

" I'm heartily glad on't," replied the landlord, " for it 
wur a mighty bad fracture — though the wonder ain't that 
it be cured, but that any life was left in the little ones at 
all. Ay, bless me ! but for that great beam slanting 
right across where they stood they must have been crushed 
into a jelly." 

" I'm sure it wur a miracle," said Mrs. Oakleaf, now 
coming in, and greeting Miss Clee ; " and the more, that 
the little owl wur saved. John, show IVIiss Clee the little 
cre'tur — I don't think she had a look on 'em the last time 
she wur here." Most readily the landlord went forth into 
the kitchen, and from a shadowy corner brought the iden- 
tical cage the children had taken into the ruins. Its 
twiggs looked dark and battered. 

Opening the door, the owl, at a word, came out, and 
climbed the landlord's arm« It was snowy white, very 
tame, and a most lovely creature of its kind. 

" I call him Snow Two," said old John, " and have 
taken a deal o' pains with his edication ; so I am hoping 
the darlings will be pleased wi* 'em." 

" Is it possible," asked the interested stranger, " that 
the bird was saved too 1 " 
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' " Ay,** replied Oakleaf, " that it wur, and this be it. 
What's more, all the dreary hours the poor children wur 
graved-up under that old beam, wi' mountains o' stone 
and dust about 'em, and every man for miles round wur 
digging to get 'em out, they fed it wi' bits o' biscuit Law- 
rence had in his pocket ; and once, when they thought it 
cold, they took it from the cage, and the dear little 
cre'tur of a girl warmed it in the bosom of her frock. So 
don't ask me why I love 'em both, her especially. Of 
course, when they wur found, all else wur forgotten, so I 
brought home the cage, and have taken care o' Snow Two 
ever since." 

Whilst the landlord had been thus speaking, Miss Glee 
had glanced uneasily from him to the stranger, and now 
made a movement as though to go ; Oakleaf divined the 
cause. 

" You needn't be afraid o' speaking anything not 
specially private 'afore young Giles, ma'am. His father 
and grandfather 'afore 'em 'a suffered as much as any o' 
th' Quarr tenants from them Lawleys." 

" Well, if I may say as much," said Miss Glee, " though 
even this it may be as well to keep quiet, legal proceedings 
are at last commenced, and the trial that is to decide the 
question for ever is to come on as soon as possible." 

" The Lord be blessed ! " said Oakleaf, with undisguised 
earnestness, " and give right to the old race that ha' so long 
needed it. But the matter. Miss Glee, aint a secret, for it's 
been a-going up and down the country for the past week. 
If it hadn't, I should o' guessed that something wur i' th* 
wind by the doings up yonder," and the landlord jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the Old Red House. 

Miss Glee knew what he meant, and looked inquiringly. 

" Why, the young un, the son, be up there, and old 
Walter be riding up and down, as though he'd a deal o* 
bisnis on hand." 

" Indeed ! " said the little deaf woman, thoughtfully. 
Then, after a pause, she added, " I suppose what we seek 
hoA not been found 1 " 

" No," replied Oakleaf; " but I guess, if it been't gone 
u 2 
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altogether, that it be wi' some o' th' old tenants. There 
wur three or four on 'em at one time — so Samuel the 
sexton tells me — but no doubt they got scattered up and 
down when the things at the old hall wur broken up so 
many year ago." 

The good little woman shook her head, as though it 
were a sad loss. Then she prepared to go, refusing to 
take refreshment kindly proffered her ; but most cheer- 
fully bidding all present good-day. The landlord followed 
her out ; instinctively they stayed to speak together 
beneath the great shadowy elm-tree ; for here, as being 
out of ear-shot, their most secret confabulations were 
always held. 

" Mr. Wye suggests that Colonel Claycross may do 
some good in the matter, and that as his cottage lies not 
far off Wolfscrag Moor, that he may be able to find 
Aggy's encampment, and learn something of her. So I 
shall take my simple-bag, and thus hide my errand across 
the moors." 

"Well, 111 do my part, then, missus, as usual. My 
iT^ife be wanting a sack o' flour from Ford Mill ; and so, 
by setting out laiish, I can meet thee at the Hoar Stones 
after dark ; for thee mustn't think o' walking all the 
way." 

Nodding acquiescently, Miss Clee went on ; but she 
had not proceeded more than fifty yards before Mr. Oak- 
leaf followed her, and touched her on the shoulder. 

" It's just come into my mind that Nelly Crossthom 
may ha' got one of the old plans o' th' rocks. Some o' 
the furniture and things from Quarr went there, in old 
Ben's time ; and she be a miserly one, I know." 

" The thought has occurred to me ; so I'll come home- 
ward by the way of Hartlow Mill. In that case I won't 
trouble you to meet me, Mr. Oakleaf. I can take the 
journey slowly, rest at some little inn for the night, and 
get homewards by to-morrow evening." 

" But it '11 be a lonely walk for thee, ma'am. The way 
be right across some o' the most desolate o' th' moors." 

" I am never lonely," replied the little woman. " With 
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a book in my simple-bag, and nature around me, in 
plants and leaves IVe always cheerful company. Good- 
day." So saying, she went. 

As the landlord stood looking kindly after her, he was 
accosted by a rough-looking man, dressed somewhat as a 
seaman, who asked the way to the Old Red House. 

" It is easy enough to find," replied old John, shortly ; 
and saying this, he eyed the stranger. His api)earance 
rather excited curiosity than otherwise. He was short 
in stature, yet athletic ; had a coarse, stern, passion- 
beaten face ; his skin was tanned to almost the colour of 
mahogany by exposure to sun and wind, and his hard- 
worked hands were covered with flashy rings. Hia 
speech was half-provincisJ, half foreign, betraying habitude 
of speaking various languages, and his appearance was, 
altogether, that of a man half-smuggler, half-captain, of 
some little coasting vessel. 

" As such is the case," said the man, nodding in an- 
swer to old John's pointing finger, " I'll just rest myself 
here, and get a lunch if I can." So saying, he went to- 
wards the inn, followed by Mr. Oakleaf. 

" Oh ! you're landlord, are you ? " he said, when he saw 
old John was close behind him. "As that's the case, 
what's in the larder 1 " 

*'I leave them sort o' things to the missus and the 
maid," replied old John, dryly. With this he retired into 
the privacy of the little bar. 

Nor was the stranger more successful with Mrs. Oak- 
leaf. Learning whither he was bound, she was dumb as 
to the delicacies that enriched her larder, but placed 
before him a rasher of bacon and eggs, and a jug of her 
best ale. Yet with these he might be well content, for 
they were excellent in kind, and served in a little par- 
lour, whose bowery window looked Sax across a garden 
worth journeying miles to see. 

When Mr. Oakleaf returned to the company of the 
younger traveller, who, being rested, was about proceed- 
ing on his way, he gave his opinion as to the new comer. 

'' He 'a one o' those Xtancashire galliot captains," he 
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said, "as be ready to coast about and go anywhere ; 
though liking to keep coastways, so as to be here and 
there in the little bays which run up to the moors. There 
be but few on 'em now-a-days, though this be one o' the 
few." 

"And what can he want herel" asked the young 
man. 

Mr. Oakleaf shrugged his shoulders. " I dunna knaw, 
unless it be to get ready for the day that's coming, and 
80 off to the Isle of Man or the north of Scotland. There 
'11 be need o' quickness then, I'm sure. But it's some- 
thing to do with the young un, for the groom-lad that 
came wi' un, and is up there, said t'other day, when here, 
that his master had come from Newmarket to Liverpool, 
and so by way o' Lancashire into this." 

" And what may that t'other matter be 1 " asked the 
young man ; not, as might be seen, so much from 
curiosity as real interest. 

" That the little missus asked about 1 Well, if you 
won't be lett'n it out, I'll tell thee." 

" You needn't fear me, John. You must well know 
that those belonging to me have no reason to like the 
Lawleys." 

" Well, it's a mighty wonderful thing." So saying, 
Mr. Oakleaf imparted to his guest the children's visit to 
the old chamber in the Rocks, and the secret cupboard 
they had seen there. 

The young man was greatly surprised. 

" Yes," replied the landlord ; " when I think o' their 
curiosity and venturesomeness, I'm struck all over. 
What's more, they kept the matter a longish while to 
themselves, it 'pears ; for it didn't come out till after their 
terrible firight i' the ruins. As soon as it did, Mr. Wye 
got the same key as the children had had, and wi' Mr. 
Rich, and Bardly, the mason, went quietly there ; but 
though, after a deal o' search, they found the cupboard, all 
it held wur gone 'cept a scrap o' paper and a piece or 
so o' faded red tape. C course the lawyers ha' been 
Spoken to o* th' matter, and their o' thinking that thd 
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old dockiments be still about the place, as tbey don't 
think old Walter would be a' bringing /em to the Old 
Red House. So what we be looking for is a plan o' 
Quarr Rocks, for there be other old chambers somewhere 
about it, though sight ha' been lost o' *em for nigh a hun- 
dred years. They wur made, it's said, for folks to hide in, 
in bloody Queen Mary's time ; and many a one lay there 
in days long after, when King Charles wur harrying reli- 
gious folks wi fire and sword. About forty years ago, 
several o' these old plans wur to be found ; there wur one 
i' th* church-chest ; but now all be lost sight on. So 
that's what the little missus wur consamed after." 

" Well," said the young traveller, when the landlord 
thus concluded, " depend on my being quiet, except to 
the old man, my father, who may do a good in the 
matter." So saying, paying his reckoning, and bidding 
Mr. Oakleaf good day, he went on his way. 

As likewise the other stranger, when he had finished 
off with a tumbler of brandy-and-water, and lighted a 
cigar. 

As the latter crossed towards the elm-tree, the landlord 
called after him, " You'll be minding the dog up there, 
master; it be as savage as a wolf ! " 

"Don't fear," was his churlish reply. He kept his 
word, however, and finding a stake in the hedge as he 
went along, shortened ifc, and thus armed himself. 

The Old Red House was the same shadowy, mysterious- 
looking place as heretofore. Though occupied, nothing 
had been done to sustain or decorate it ; indeed, decay 
seemed going apace in its destruction. Its paint was still 
more chipped by wind and rain ; its upper windows more 
dusty and desolate in look ; the trees more shadowy ; the 
ivy, underwood, and leaves more dense and clustering. 
The rusty iron gates were more rusty still ; and the 
coping-stones upon the walls more splintered, and covered 
with yellow moss. 

Finding the iron gates, as ever, locked, and another 
gate, at the end of one of the side-walls, permanently 
blocked-up, the stranger grumblingly sought some other 
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way, and found at last the gate leading into the little 
grass-grown bridle-road already spoken of. Even this 
was fastened by hook and chain ; but succeeding, after 
some trouble, in undoing it, the man at length got ingress 
to the place. He was soon thankful that he had been 
forewarned, for he had not proceeded many yards down 
the solitary road before a dog came rushing towards him. 
It leaped up to peize his throat or shoulder, but the man, 
with one powerful blow of the stick, struck it off, and to 
the ground ; whereupon it ran back, cowed and limping. 
It troubled him no more. 

Upon reaching the porch, one side of which was formed 
by the gable, wherein had been little Isabel's rooms, the 
stranger found the bell hanging broken from the wall, 
and knock as he might, no one came. He then pro- 
ceeded towards the more gloomy portion of the building, 
and came to those windows which lighted the vast hall- 
like kitchen. These were so shadowed by trees as to 
permit him to stand in their gloom, and see fully within, 
as the children had done, without being seen. 

This kitchen, which was as dirty and disordered as ever, 
contained Mrs. Jonas, old Andrew, and a lad of dwarfish 
appearance, in the ordinary undress of a groom. Break- 
fast here was over, though its signs were yet about, as 
likewise those of some other breakfast-table, which Mrs. 
Jonas seemed to have lately brought in, for she was rum- 
maging amongst the plates and cups on a large tray, and 
refreshing herself with slices of ham, bread and butter, 
and other like relics of dainties. The men were seated 
at a corner of the same table, and were playing cards ; 
old Andrew clad as usual in his tattered dressing-gown, 
and wearing his customary unshaven, neglected aspect. 
The stakes were two little heaps of haOpence, placed 
on one side ; towards these the old man kept direct- 
ing his cunning looks, more particularly when he made 
a trick, or the cards in his hands seemed good ; in this 
last case he chuckled outright, probably at the thought 
that he was outwitting his companion. But the reverse 
was clearly the case ; for though the lad let the old man 
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win a trick now and then, it seemed to be more to please 
and draw him further on, for at the end of each game the 
stakes were invariably his. When this happened, old 
Andrew would begin to cry, or rather whimper like a 
child, and so continued doing till Mrs. Jonas had ad- 
ministered a cuff, and bid him hush. Then he would dry 
his eyes on the flap of his ragged dressing-gown, and 
when fresh stakes were produced from Mrs. Jonas's 
pockets, the game was begun again. 

Presently, tired of watching this process, the stranger, 
without intimating his presence, moved away, and repass- 
ing the old porch, came to the windows which lighted the 
pretty sitting-room which had been Isabel's. It was in 
somewhat the same condition as when the scene of Miss 
Stowbox's tyranny; but it was now occupied by old 
Walter and his son — the latter lying stretched indolently 
upon a couch, with wine and a mass of letters, partially 
opened, on a table beside him ; the former crouching, as was 
his favourite habit, to the small wood fire that crackled 
cheerfully in the grate. The sailor-like stranger paused, 
for the men were talking angrily, and their words easy to 
hear through one or more of the open windows. 

"Why send her to such an expensive school?" asked 
old Walter, as he looked round fiercely at his son. " Was 
this a time to be getting debts of this kind 1 Common 
Bense, if you possessed it, would have told you not. But 
come what may, I will not pay it." 

"You can please yourself," replied the son, with in- 
dolent indifference ; " the bill will run a little more, and 
then the schoolmistress will do what she threatens, send 
the child here. You will do then what I wished you to 
do when the London house was broken up, take her in 
and let her run about as other children do. As for 
making her clever, all that is at end. I've spent money 
enough, but in vain ; she is as stupid as a stone." 

" She isn't stupid naturally," replied old Walter, who, 
with all his seeming harshness, really loved Isabel ; " it is 
the treatment she has had, and the people you have set 
over her, that have made her what she is. Children are 
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not made clever by learning being forced upon tbem 
"whether they have capacity or not. I have told you 
so before, and I tell you so again. For the rest, I'll not 
have her here whining after those children ; I tell you I 
won't, and let this suffice." He said this with an air of 
extraordinary resolution, and then crouched down again 
towards the fii'e. 

" You make too much of that matter,** added the son, 
as he stretched himself indolently, and poured out some 
wine ; " children will be children, and moat of them have 
a free and easy way of making Mendship that we can't 
understand. As I wrote you word at the time, you 
should have given Isabel a good whipping; the other 
matter you managed badly, at Lowshore and elsewhere* 
Why was it so? — why did you spend the money in 
employing those with chicken hearts 1 Have those that 
are pursuing you and Andrew any mercy 1 Is the trial 
which is coming on meant for your good, or to mend 
your fortunes 1 Will you, when it is at an end, be still 
agent for, or rather possessor of, the old property 1 You 
know you won't, for the Indian business will come out, 
and there's an end to everything. And yet you're im- 
becile enough to talk of mercy/' 

" I am not imbecile, and I have no mercy," replied the 
old man, with intense querulousness. " Why should I, 
when those children, added to the rest, have made me 
hate Isabel, and have been dogging my footsteps every- 
where. When I got the fall, from which my long illness 
came, I thought it might be fancy, that I saw them in 
the old chamber ^" 

" Or rather the fruit of what is kept there," laughed 
the son, unfeelingly. 

The old man passed by these words as though unheard, 
and continued : '* I thought it might be fancy ; but when 
the ruins fell, and the hue and cry was raised that they 
were beneath them, I knew it all, and that, instead of 
fancy or suspicion, it was truth, that those children 
had been into the old chamber. Ay I and it has been 
visited since, has it ? But — but — to little use ^" and 
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here he laughed in his grim way — rubbed his hands, thus 
expressing satisfaction at some purpose he had accom- 
plished 

His son did not share in these self-gratulations. 

" You'll find, as I before said, that you rest too much 
faith in the value of the old documents connected with 
the property. The clearing up of matters in India will 
ruin all ; and of. what use will a few old parchments be 
then 1 Better get what money you can, and make your- 
self safe whilst you may. This is my advice ; me they 
can't touch." 

" Veiy sensible — very sensible," laughed the old man, 
with ironical bitterness ; " advice quite in keeping with 
the rest. But will it be nothing to have title-deeds, 
without which no past possession of the property can be 
proved 1 Will it be nothing to keep that lad year by 
year a hanger-on in Chancery till every sixpence that is 
left be swallowed upl Will it be nothing to have 
revenge ?" He asked this latter question fiercely, as he 
turned his face round to regard his son. 

" Leave revenge to me," said the son, with an equa- 
nimity which strangely contrasted itself with the old 
man's querulous anger. Now, see about the money, as I 
am expecting Captain Jules, the man I've told you of ; 
and in this direction, as in most others, we shall not effect 
our work without pay." 

As though previously convinced on this point, the old 
man obeyed without further discussion ; for, after referring 
to a tattered pocket-book, he rose and left the room — 
first telling his son not to wait dinner. 

Glad to be rid of his father, John Lawley poured out 
more wine, stretched himself at full length upon the 
couch, and unheeding the letters on the table, though 
many were yet unopened, he took up a newspaper and 
disposed himself for a quiet morning, or till such time as 
the expected stranger should arrive. This was speedily ; 
for, as soon as old Walter rose. Captain Jules retreated 
from his post by the window, and returning to the porch, 
knocked loudly with the stick he carried. The door waa 
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opened by Afrs. Jonas, wLo, prepared for his visit, ushered 
him into the parlour. 

Locking u^) her house, and leaving the keys with Miss 
Miggins, as was her custom when she went her lengthened 
walks, Mary Clee took her way to the moors. Soon 
leaving all human habitations far behind, she bent her 
steps across the wildest solitudes, guiding them unerringly 
by observing the course of the sun, and the direction 
the light wind blew. By thus striking right across the 
moors, she avoided the lengthened round by Salt wood 
Mill, saved herself some miles, and escaped much inci» 
dental observation. But the way was not all solitary : 
sometimes she crossed, or traversed for a little way, roads 
which joined distant villages or moorland farms ; and 
here she met occasional horsemen, country-folks going to 
and fro on foot, and others in carts and gigs. Most of 
these knew her, and stayed to speak. The country 
doctor had something pleasant to say, or some kindly 
inquiiy to make. The clergyman of some still parsonage 
asked what she had in her simple-bag, or what she had 
lately read ; the farmer stopped to ask her to come up 
to his farm soon ; or the farmer's wife to say that she had 
a fat fowl at the barn-door she should like to send ; and 
poor cottagers, as well as little rosy children, had each 
one something to say or tell. For these last, the bright 
little woman dived her hand into her bag, invariably to 
find there a few peppermint drops, a stick of toffy, a 
gingerbread cake, or some nuts. Here and there, when 
she approached a solitary cottage, other little children ran 
out to put their hands in hers, then followed their mothers 
to invite the good old lady in, and there reveal to her 
some small ailments or troubles. In this way, the 
humble creature travelled on*-at peace with God and 
man! 

At noon she stopped beside a spring, which welled up 
clearly from amidst the fern and heather; and there, 
making her dinner off milk and oaten cake she had 
brought, she rested and read for a little time, and then 
went on. At about four o'clock, as the sun began to 
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islant across the moors, she reached Colonel Claycross's 
cottage, where, crossing the ha-ha and skii'ting the lawn, 
she knocked at the door, which stood open. A groom 
came, and saying his master was at dinner, but would 
have soon finished, he ushered her into the pretty room 
Lilian had so timidly entered. Hither Colonel Claycross 
soon came, and finding she would take no dinner, but 
wait, in preference, for tea, he ordered in wine, and 
drawing his chair close beside her, sat down to talk. He 
soon learnt her errand, said he had had letters from both 
Mr. and Mrs. Wye, relative to a search for Aggy Yarrow, 
and seemed pleased with John Oakleafs suggestion as to 
the probability of finding a plan of Quarr rocks in old 
Nelly Crossthorn's possession. Thus, from all he said, 
it was evident that he had the fullest confidence in the 
little gentlewoman's sense and high integrity. Their con- 
versation was extremely confidential ; for he proceeded 
to tell her more in detail than I have space to do here, 
the particulars of his long military life in India, and the 
circumstances which led, first to his suspicion, and then 
his knowledge, that a fraud connected with property in 
England had been carried onward for a considerable 
period. Travelling for the sake of his health, with a 
party of brother-ofiicers, in a temperate but very remote 
region of the Himalaya, they had encountered an English- 
man residing there of the name of Quarr. Colonel Clay- 
cross, being a native of Yorkshire, had often heard the 
strange story afloat about the Quarr property, and this 
man's appearance, way of life, conjointly with other sin- 
gular points of detail, at once convinced him of the enact- 
ment of a deep-laid scheme of fraud ; and that this man 
was paid to personate the alleged heir of the great York- 
shire property. One of these points was, that of taking 
up incidentally, while paying a morning visit, an old 
army-list, much thumbed and marked at a certain page. 
Upon after reference, when in garrison, to a copy of the 
same, and to other documents. Colonel Claycross made 
out that this man, personating the heir of the Quarrs, had 
been a private in an English regiment, serving in India, 
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and bad deserted from it a few weeks afler the death of 
Colonel Quarr. Another point that had struck Colonel 
Claycroes was the presence of a stranger, who had tra- 
velled up the country with him and his brother-oificers, 
and whom the supposititious Quarr called his English 
agent. 

For some time the matter rested, Colonel Claycross 
being called away upon active duty into a disturbed 
province. Here, when peace was effected, it was found 
that the non-commissioned officers of several regiments 
had been tampered with for the purpose of desertion. In 
all but one case the pecuniary temptation failed. It was 
in that of a young man, a corporal, named William 
Fletcher. He deserted, and all traces were lost of him, 
till some months after, when Colonel Claycross, pro- 
ceeding to Bombay on private business connected with 
his retirement from active duty, and his return to 
England, encountered him under the assumed name of 
Quarr, and passing as the son of a gentleman of that 
name lately dead in a distant province of northern 
India. 

Aware of Colonel Claycross's recognition, Fletcher dis- 
appeared, as well as an aged Englishman, who had been 
in Bombay for some months, and who, from description, 
appeared to have been "Wdter Lawley. Still much might 
have been done at this juncture, and this Colonel Clay- 
cross intended, but for the adverse condition of his own 
affairs. During the many years he had served in India, 
he had lived luxuriously ; had had many expenses to meet 
on account of a lawsuit connected with family property 
in England; and likewise, in support of an aged mother 
and invalid sister. These difficulties he could have met, 
but another still more adverse occured. He had become 
security to a large amount for a brother- officer — that 
person died suddenly, and the colonel was called upon to 
meet the debt at once, it being owing to a low money- 
lender in Bombay. As the man was peremptory, the 
colonel's friends advised, his military business being set- 
tled, that he should at once take his way to England, as 
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he iniglit at that distance dictate his own terms of pay- 
ment. 

He embarked, but the voyage proving unusually long, 
the mail by the overland route reached England before 
him. Thus, on landing, a fresh demand for payment 
awaited him, at the instance of some agent or attorney 
in London. Thither he proceeded, and found that the 
person referred to was a shallow, over-dressed, vulgar 
man, who would listen to no other proposal than that of 
immediate liquidation. He was at once insolent, over- 
bearing, and peremptory. But a simple circumstance 
brought about an extraordinary change. The room door 
opening, a sinister-looking old man came in, who, though 
greatly altered and emaciated by age, was at once recog- 
nized by Colonel Claycross as the English agent he had 
seen at the bungalow of the supposititious Mr. Quarr, in 
the remote province of the Himalaya. This old man 
was Andrew Lawley. Presently, he was as it were in- 
troduced by name, and referred to as one having great 
experience, and a considerable knowledge of India. 

"Yes," said Colonel ClaycrOss, firmly, and fixing his 
steady gaze on both men, " I am aware that Mr. Lawley is 
acquainted with India, and that personally I once saw 
him at Poorooh, a native village in the western range of 
the Himalaya. He was then in the company of a 
person whose name was said to be Quarr, though many 
were of a different opinion.** As he spoke thus, Colonel 
Claycross laid great stress on the word " said," and let 
both men see that he watched them narrowly. 

The effect of these words was extraordinary ; neither 
men could conceal their consternation. Old Andrew, 
possibly from his age, less than his nephew, who had 
presently wit enough to come to his rescue. 

" I — I — I think you are mistaken, sir. With respect 
to this money affair, about which we have such rigid in- 
structions, we had better jKJSsibly refer it — ^to Mr. Walter 
Lawley — my father, and the brother of this gentleman, 
Mr. Andrew." 

** I will save you that trouble," added Colonel Clay«» 
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cross, gravely; "I am going into Yorkshire. Tell me 
where Mr. Walter Lawley can be found, and I will call 
upon him." 

Their consternation became greater and greater. Their 
desire to enlist the stranger on their side, or to lead him 
to hide what he might know of their extraordinary fraud, 
caused them to offer no obstacle to his going into the 
country; and there Colonel Claycross went, and was 
welcomed by his mother and sister. 

The result of his interview with "Walter Lawley may 
be imagined. Though more artfiilly concealed, it was 
plain that the old man's consternation was equal to . that 
of his brother and son ; and an arrangement was come to, 
whereby the debt would be cleared off in six years, by a 
quarterly payment of three-fourths of the colonel's retired 
allowance. 

Honour and justice demanded that at this juncture 
Colonel Claycross should have sought out Mr. Wye, whose 
interest in the fortunes of the Quarr property, and its old 
family, was known far and wide, and at whatever risk to 
himself, concealed nothing, as far as he was cognizant of 
this fraud. This he tremblingly confessed to Miss 
Clee. But he had no intention of retaining what he 
knew a moment longer than he was himself out of the 
power of these bad men; his greatest motive being, even 
then, the succour of his mother and sister, a point not to 
be effected, were utter ruin at once to overwhelm him. 
He was also given to understand that Mr. Wye was 
a proud and inaccessible man, nor was he at that time 
aware that Lawrence's father had married, had had a son, 
and then died. 

About a year after his return from India, Colonel 
Claycross lost his mother and sister. He then removed 
from a village near York, where they had resided, to a 
solitary shooting-box he hired on the moors. Having a 
great taste for natural history, he took means of acquiring 
the art of preserving specimens of mountain and moor- 
land game, and he succeeded so admirably, as to open a 
considerable source of gain, though effected privately, as 
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Le did not wish the world to know that a man of his 
station was so needy. Innocent as all this was, the 
Lawleys, for purposes of their own, took occasion to 
spread sinister reports with respect to these pursuits 
and his frequent absence from home. In addition, 
their own frequent visits increased the ill opinion 
of many, and gave him a bad name. It was reported 
that he was their accomplice, and received a yearly 
income on this account. The contrary was the fact, 
old Walter mostly seeking Colonel Claycross to borrow 
money, or forestall the quarter's payment. 

The shot at Sleuth, in the Forge Valley, Mr. Wye's 
visit to make inquiry, and finally, Colonel Claycross's 
noble service to him and Lilian at the date of the great 
snow-storm, brought matters to a climax. Old Walter 
Lawley, already displeased, behaved like a madman. He 
threatened, and his threats were met with an immoveable 
sternness never shown to him before. At this he quailed, 
— softened, — became abject ; offered to release Claycross 
from the debt ; next, to allow him an annuity. These 
temptations failing, he offered him any sum he might 
please to name, so he kept their counseL When no 
answer was made to this, — when he was told to begone, 
—to do his worst, — to cease to insult, — he slunk away, 
vowing the bitterest vengeance. 

In things of this sort, he was known to be one to keep 
his word. Colonel Claycross acted, therefore, accordingly. 
He sold his horses, dismissed his servants, sent his few 
valuables to the care of a neighbouring farmer, and, 
securing the doors and windows of his house, left the 
care of it to a worthy shepherd. He then put his affairs 
in connection with the Lawleys into a solicitor's hands ; 
bid him draw his retired allowance to the full, and pay 
it over quarterly, on due receipt, to old Walter Lawley. 
He then took his way, with his dogs and favourite 
gun, into the Highlands of Scotland, and there re- 
mained, sheltering himself in shepherds' sheilings, and 
earning his subsistence by preserving what he shot. 
Occasionally and secretly he returned home, saw that 
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tilings were safe, heard what was passing, and as quietly 
departed. 

It was on one of these occasions that he found 
]^Ir. WyeB letter, and saw, though unseen, Lilian place 
her little gift upon his reading-desk. Both the spirit of 
the letter, and the child's action, touched him to the very 
soul, for he guessed that Lilian must have heard that he 
was poor. He was at once moved to penitence and sup- 
plication ; pride no longer stayed him ; he kissed the 
precious guinea the child had left, picked up the sprig of 
heather i£e had dropped, put both away in the most safe 
recess he had, waited till the day begun to close, then 
borrowed a horse, and rode across the moors to Wyecote, 
and there had a long and confidential talk with Mr. and 
Mi's. Wye. 

The latter were most kind, as well as astonished at 
what they heard. They were glad that so much that 
was disadvantageous to Colonel Claycross personally was 
thus cleared away, and they listened tenderly to his own 
self-accusations. Before they parted, it was arranged 
that things should, for a time, proceed exactly as they 
were ; that the colonel should keep away from the 
district as much as possible ; that his visits to Wyecote 
should be kept secret ; and that he should at once re|>air 
to London, and give every necessary information to 
Mr. "Wye's solicitors. 

All this was done. The information so given, the 
documents handed over, proved to be of the utmost 
value; and letters, pointing out material sources of 
inquiry, were at once despatched to Mr. Lessing. Just 
then, and unexpectedly, fortune brightened. By a fiat 
in Chancery, Colonel Claycross's claim to certain heredi- 
tary estates in Yorkshire was settled in his favour. He 
was again in good circumstances ; indeed, wealthier than 
he had ever been. He at once settled the Lawleys' 
claim, returned home, took back his old servants, and 
was again a gentleman. 

The visit of Mr. Pierrepoint, the husband of the 
young Spanish senora, and that of her father, though 
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abridged and marred by the dreadful accident at Quarr, 
turned out to be of the utmost importance. The former 
testified that his father's signatures to certain documents 
forwarded by the Lawleys to Mr. "Wye's solicitors, were 
a forgery. He and Colonel Claycross had several inter- 
views, and he left the country with every possible good- 
will to render what assistance he could. He kept his 
word. He and Mr. Lessing together effected wonders ; 
and at the date of the last mail, Fletcher weis in their 
power, and important witnesses would be ready to take 
their voyage to England, when the proper time should 
arrive. As yet, all this was kept profoundly secret. 

In return, Miss Clee told Colonel Claycross of John 
Lawley being on a visit to the Old Red House, and of 
the arrival, that morning, of the rough, sailor-like looking 
man. Both facts excited the colonel's attention, though 
little more was said, as the housekeeper now brought in 
tea. After it was over, the little gentlewoman prepared 
to go. 

" My groom," said Colonel Claycross, " shall drive you 
to the edge of the valley. The descent downwards to 
the mill will then be easy for you, for the moon, I see, is 
rising. He should drive you to the mill itself, but that I 
need his return as quickly as may be. Once there, I 
would, if I were you, remain with Nelly all night, if 
possible, as the chance of gaining information or assist- 
ance from her greatly depends upon the humour in which 
you may find her." 

Coinciding with this opinion, Miss Clee assented ; and 
bidding her friend good night, she was handed into the 
gig, and driven away. It was a long, wild drive ; but 
the moon, for the most part, shone brightly. At length, 
reaching the edge of the valley, she alighted, and bent 
her steps towards the desolate grinding-mill. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
nelly crossthorn's gold. 

Towards the close of the wild and solitary drive, the 
moon, hitherto so brilliant, begun gradually to lose itself 
behind a dense mass of clouds ; and now that Mary Clee 
commenced her descent into the valley, it was lost sight 
of altogether : this only for a brief space, as it soon 
emerged — more brilliant in its beauty than before. 

During this time of comparative darkness, and whilst 
the good little patient soul trod her way down the turfy- 
steep very leisurely, she was greatly struck and puzzled 
by the sight of a rapidly-moving light in the distant 
mill. It seemed as though some one bearing a candle 
moved quickly from room to room — first upstairs, then 
downstairs — then in some unlooked-for direction. It was 
the more strange — nay, startling — for the reason that the 
old woman always sat quiescent by her fire at nightfall — 
either knitting or smoking her pipe. Then the light, 
after traversing some of the ruined sheds without the 
house, was suddenly extinguished, and all was dark and 
3tilL The good little soul's heart turned chill with fear — 
knowing what an aged woman dwelt alone in this deso- 
late spot, and what her fame was, the country wide, for 
thrift and hoarding. 

Just as she gained the valley — and the roar of the mill 
waters might have been heard by ears less deaf than hers 
— the glorious moon broke boldly from its shadows, and 
shed its broad divineness over the ruined mill. Every 
chink and rent was visible ; and though the woodland 
around and a part of the tottering outbuildings cast wide 
shadows here and there, they only made the loveliness of 
the water more visible, as it swept across the ruined dam 
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— a mass of molten silver, and so roared onward to the 
deep and silent pool. 

Reaching the house-door, Mary Clee knocked, but could 
neither make any one hear, nor enter, as it was fastened 
from within. Then she went round to a door at the rear 
of the building, but was equally unsuccessful. Then she 
tried the casements — shook them — made all the noise she 
could, but in vain. All this time she was conscious that 
some one was within the house. Yet she was puzzled 
how to act — as she was as helpless as Nelly herself. To 
cry, or look for aid, was in vain, as the nearest human 
habitation was Salt wood Mill. She therefore withdrew 
into the concealment of a shadowed spot, and waited 
patiently to see what she could observe. She had not 
thus stood long in one of the ruined grinding-sheds, before 
a light passed rapidly — and as though with an attempt to 
hide it — across the casement of Nelly's bed-chamber; 
then it seemed to be brought down into the kitchen, and 
remain stationary there for some minutes ; then it was 
moved away, or put out ; and not long after, a shadow like 
that of a man crossed rapidly an open space towards an 
outer shed. Then nothing more was seen, though she 
waited patiently at least an hour. 

In the interval, however, had her hearing been as that 
of others, she would have heard a low groaning from 
within the house. At last, she left her place of hiding, 
tried the doors, and foimd to her amazement that the one 
at the rear now stood ajar. Entering what Nelly called 
her " back-house," from thence she groped her way into 
the wide old kitchen, which was in profound darkness — 
saving for a few dull sparks in a lump of turf yet smoul- 
dering on the hearth. She felfc her way about — ^then, as 
she moved round the settle, an exhausted groan became 
audible to her. "Nelly, Nelly!" she cried; but she 
could catch no answer. Eager to lend aid, though terror- 
stricken, she took the piece of turf — blew the sparks into 
a momentary glow with her breath — flighted a match — 
and then beheld in the distance, besides the stairsfoot, the 
aged creature stretched upon the floor, in her queer head- 
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gear and nightdress, and as it seemed bleeding from 
some wound upon her head or face. To find a scrap of 
candle — ^to light it — ^to be beside Nelly, was the work of 
an instant. 

The old woman seemed hurt severely, if not danger- 
ously ; and this condition, and the horrible state of con- 
fusion in which the place was, led IMiss Glee to the rightful 
conjecture — that she had been robbed as well as mal- 
treated. Every pot, pan, and vessel in the queer old 
cupboards and recesses, had been searched and scattered 
round ; and there was indication that the struggle had 
been severe between Nelly and her assailant. 

With difficulty the good little soul dragged the old 
woman to the hearth — ^got her into a chair — stanched the 
blood — and held a smelling-bottle from her basket to her 
nose. By-and-by, the old woman began to revive—to 
open her eyes — ^to gather consciousness ; this last, though, 
very slowly, and only by degrees. 

♦* Where be I ?" die gasped at last. " Eh I eh ! where 

be'st I r 

" You're at home, Nelly ; and Tm Mary Clee, whom 
youVe known a long time. But you're sadly hurt, I fear. 
Who did it r 

At first the old woman seemed not to comprehend the 
question ; when she did, she shook her head slowly, then 
asked Miss Clee "to light a bit o' fire, and get her 
her pipe. The 'bacca," she added, " will be the best o' 
medicine." 

Miss Clee obeyed her readily — warmed the old creature 
a drop of beer — ^propped her poor head with a pillow. 
Though thus revived, it was clear to the quick-sighted 
little woman that Nelly was very ill. 

" I will get Mr. Jesmond to you, Nelly," she said, " as 
soon as I can leave you, or daylight lets me see some one 
passing through the valley." 

"Nay, nay — I dinna want a doctor; and keep thee 
this thmg quiet. What's more — dinna leave me. Thou 
hast been up and down th' moors this mony o' year, but 
I did na thmk that thou be such a body as thou be." 
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" I'll not leave you, Nelly ; and now tell me who has 
hurt you]" 

With a shudder, the old woman seemed to recollect 
something which she had temporarily forgotten ; then she 
paused, as though weighing a matter of moment in her 
scattered thoughts, nor did she answer till she had shaken 
her head at several interrogations. 

" m not tell thee, nor any one. I'll bide my time ; 
I've waited long enough — I'll bide a bit longer." 

** But you are seriously hurt, Nelly ; and this thing 
should and must be known. Besides, you have been 
robbed — the house has all the look of it." 

" Ay ! before he struck me down — he — ^he—the villain 
telled me he needed money, and would have it." Then, 
as if again recollecting and recurring to her resolution, 
she added, " But I'll say no more — I'll bide my time." 

" It's old Walter, of course, who has done this," replied 
Mary Glee, indignantly. " They say he is crying up 
and down the country like a hungry wolf, for money, 
so great are his necessities and those of his profligate 
son." 

" I won't tell thee," answered the old woman, doggedly. 
" And dunna say more, for I feel right bad — as though 
my senses be going again. Now, just feel for an old iron 
pot in the closet close by ; if there be sand o' the top, feel 
what be in it." 

Mary Glee obeyed, and brought from out the sand an 
old coat-sleeve, tied at either end, and very heavy. This 
she placed in Nelly's lap. 

" Ah ! he didn't find this — ^that holds the most," she 
muttered, at the same time chuckling as well as she could. 
" Well, the Lord be praised ! — He is very good. It's all 
for the lad now ; when does that thing come on 1" 

" The trial you mean ! Why early in the spring, and 
everything will come quite right, Nelly, be sure." 

" Eh ! This be telling me the best bit o' news I've 
heard for mony a year. Eight as good as a hundred 
poimds — ^much as I love money. Now, look thee in the 
buffet there— there's an old candle-box and an old teapot 
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that holds a bit o' something. Look, lass — ^look ! them 
as struck me did'na come for nowt." 

Miss Glee obeyed, but both receptacles had been rifled, 
and their contents were gone. 

At this announcement Nelly groaned dismally. " They 
held a good bit," she said, "though she didn't exactly 
know how much, till she'd seen the notches in her tally 
upstairs." 

" You should have put your money in a bank, Nelly, as 
the miller advised. Indeed, I thought it was there." 

" Ay ! lass so 't be— the body on't. But I m\m have 
a bit by me, for comfort's sake. Thou doesn't know what 
it be to live alone, with nothing to think on but dead and 
buried comforts. But eh, dear \ I feel mighty bad. Ay ! 
ay ! worse 'an the blow as felled me, is this bit o' money 
from th' candle-box." Then she groaned again, and 
seemed as though about to sink into another deadly 
fainting-fit. 

" You are ill, Nelly ,-^really very ill. You must lie 
down on the settle here, — and I'll make you the best bed 
I can." 

"Ay, so I will, for I canna get upstairs; but thou 
mun do one t'other thing : go upstairs, and see if an old 
box by the window be untouched, — it held mony a bit 
o' paper I would'na like to part wL" 

Miss Glee obeyed her ; for Nelly would not lie down 
till assured on this point. As she anticipated, everything 
in the wide old chamber had been ransacked, — the box 
amongst other things ; and, with the exception of a few 
bits of worthless paper, the whole contents were gone. 

" Oh ! woe's me ! — ^it held mony a thing useful to the 
lad. Oh ! dear, dear me, — fifty bits o' gold or more in the 
candle-box." 

" Never mind, Nelly ; your life is spared, be thankful 
for that. You may live to save more ; and Lawrence's 
cause will be sure to prosper, in spite of what has been 
taken. Now let me get your bed ready, — ^you're really 
ilL" 

So saying. Miss Glee made up the old woman a bed 
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with what rugs, coverlets, and pillows she could find — 
this, on the self-same settle where Lilian's papa had lain 
in such dreadful extremity, for so many weary hours. 
Then she laid the old woman tenderly within ; not too 
soon, — for whilst moaning incoherently about her gold 
and papers, old Nelly fell again into even a worse state of 
death-like unconsciousness. 

Very tenderly and anxiously Miss Clee watched beside 
her all night ; and as soon as the sweet dawn of the 
autumn morning broke, she kept a look-out for some one 
passing through the valley. Fortunately a farmer, going 
with wheat to Saltwood Mill, passed whilst it was yet 
early ; him Miss Clue hailed, — told him of the outrage 
and robbery, and bid him hasten on, and get assistance 
from the mill. This he kindly did; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Saltwood came at once to Hartlow; and before sunset, 
Mr. Jesmond was summoned and arrived. All were 
much concerned at this outrage upon the poor old 
solitary woman, and attributed it instantly to Walter 
Lawley. 

But nothing could be done in the matter. He might 
or might not be the perpetrator. As matters stood, it 
was unwise to take him up on mere suspicion ; and as it 
was some days before she became again rational : and when 
so, she steadily, nay, sternly, refused to say anything incul- 
pating any one — ^indeed, giving no clue but what was con- 
tained in her continual phrase, "I bide my time," — the 
matter was, for the present, dropped ; though it was sad 
to see what a severe illness fell upon her, and how she 
pined about the loss of her money. 

But the little- deaf woman nursed her tenderly, soothed 
her harsh and wayward temper, ministered to a mind 
diseased by years of solicitude and the loss of all she 
loved ; so that quite an attachment sprung up between 
the nurse and patient, — on the part of the latter espe- 
cially. Then others were so good to Nelly — Mr. Jesmond 
and the Saltwoods. Mrs. Saltwood spared a stout maid 
she did not need in that small dairy-season, to do the 
work of the house. Mr. Saltwood sent down a waggon- 
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load of fuel, and a sack of flour. And Alice, when the 
fine October mornings permitted, came tripping along 
the brook- side, with some dainty in her basket. Thus, 
out of evil came great good to the solitary creature. 

One morning the surgeon brought a note in his pocket 
for Miss Glee. The moment she saw the beautiful hand- 
writing, she knew it to be from Lilian's mamma — so her 
heart leapt with joy. It informed her, in loving words, 
that the children were now home, and needed sadly to 
see her. Mr. Jesmond corroborated this message. 

" To this I must add a few words from Colonel Clay- 
cross," he said : " he is going to Wyecote himself to- 
morrow, and will call here on his way, and drive you 
there." The little woman was much pleased at this, as it 
saved her the prospect of a weary walk. 

This was said downstairs ; so that when evening came 
Miss Clee thought it best to break out to Nelly that she 
must spare her on the morrow for a little time. 

"Ehl bless thee; — I'm right glad thou art going to 
see the lad ; — ^but thou ain't going right away, be'st 
thou?" 

" No, Nelly ; I will return in a few hours, and nurse 
you till you are well, or at least much better." 

" Nay, lass, I dunna think I shall ever be much the 
better i' this world. I may live to the time for which 
I've bided this mony a year, but that be all. My digging, 
my fishing in the dam, my scrapping ways^ be nigh their 
end. But, oh ! dear, I be lone without thee, — ^thou be 
such a cheerful little body, and so full of goodness." For 
some time the old woman paused, for she was very spent, 
and could not talk much. By-and-by she bid Mary Clee 
come nearer to her. 

" Couldn't'st thou stay wi' me all the winter V* she en- 
treated ; " rU make it worth thy while, lass, — ^the lawyer 
ha' got a sight o' pounds ; and a few can be spared from 
th' lad." 

"I hardly think I can," replied Mary; "for others 
besides you may be wanting me. Then, the house and 
garden need tendance. Instead of this^ couldn't you 
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come to Wyecote when well enough, and let me nurse 
you there 1** 

** Nay, nay ; never ask me to leave th' place where Ben 
and m' own lad died, — ^for every stick and stone o' th' old 
place be dear to me. But stay thee with me, whilst the 
floods lie round the mill, and the snow makes it more 
lone than in summer-time. As I say, missis, the lawyer 
shall have a bit for thee.*' 

" I will think over what you ask, Nelly, and see if I 
can arrange it. But you mustn't talk of reward or 
money to me ; I need neither for anjrthing 1 do. I serve 
for the love of God and my fellow-creatures, and nothing 
more." 

"Well, well; ha' thy own way, and I'll ha' mine. 
Thou art a wonderful body." 

It now occurred to Miss Clee that she had never asked 
Nelly about the old plan of Quarr Bocks, and she did so. 
As sooD as she had, she repented, for it threw the poor 
old woman into a paroxysm of anger, most detrimental 
in her fevered state. There had been one of the old 
parchments amongst the abstracted papers — this now 
recurred to her mind, and brought back the loss of her 
money and other things. By degrees Miss Clee calmed her. 

" Well, lass, it be a comfort I have thee, or I shoiUd go 
beside mysel. If I should get round again so far as to 
be able to hobble about the old place, I'll look into some 
hutches i' th' mill. My master may ha' hid one there 
mony a year ago, for there wur two about in his time. 
But ain't Phoebe Bedburn one, — she'd more to do wi' th' 
Buined Hall than anybody?" 

" She had a plan, but it was taken the night her place 
was ransacked, and the old bloodhound shot in the Forge 
Valley." 

" Ay, ay ; the same sort o' deeds everywhere. But the 
old missis ought to know something about the secret 
chambers in the Bocks, for she's lived nigh 'em all her 
long life. Though, as I have heard my old Ben say, them 
as be in the heart o' the Bocks, be mighty myster'ous and 
hard to come au" 
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" Yes ; this is exactly the case. Besides it is so many 
years ago since Phoebe saw the opening to them, that she 
has forgotten even the part in which they lie. Now she 
is too infirm to be troubled, for she rarely quits the two 
nice chambers Mrs. Wye provided for her at the Hall." 

" What, don't she live at Quarr now ?" asked Nelly. 

" Oh no j the little house that was made for her out of 
one of the gables was not considered safe afler the ruins 
fell, so she has lived at Wyecote ever since ; and has two 
nice rooms, and a servant to wait upon her." 

"Well, that's rarely kind. Bemind me to the old 
missis, and say IVe the lad*s good at heart, and that I'll 
hunt in old Ben's hutches — if the Lord should raise me 
from this bed." 

At noon next day, Colonel Claycross drove up to the 
mill in his dog-cart. He and Nelly had been friends ever 
since the night of the great enow-storm ; and he now 
went upstairs to see her, — as he had done on several 
previous occasions. He was shocked to see the poor old 
woman so altered, and so little likely to leave her ancient 
bed — at least for any time. He talked to her kindly, 
gave her some dainties whieh he had brought for her, 
and then withdrew, promising — in reply to her reiterated 
entreaties — that he would promote, if possible, her earnest 
desire, that Miss Clee should remain with her through 
the desolate winter. 

It was a cheerful October afternoon, and the drive a 
very pleasant one over the solitary moors. Here the 
friends talked very confidentially, as there could be no 
listeners. At length, in the midst of one of the wildest 
scenes, and where almost boundless solitude stretched on 
every side, for a few moments Colonel Claycross checked 
his horse. 

"There is one thing that I have been requested to 
ask you, and I do so here, for safety's sake. You know 
an empty cottage, not far from the Old Red House." 
Miss Clee replying in the affirmative. Colonel Claycross 
proceeded : " Well, it is now tenanted by a middle-aged 
man, who, a perfect stranger in the village, passes as a 
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retired excise-oflficer, and goes by the name of Dorepost. 
It is the intention of Mr. Dorepost to be very fidendly 
and sociable with the villagers ; he will smoke a pipe with 
one, and probably take tea with another. Besides this, 
he will fish and shoot, and be a good deal up and down ; 
as a rule, except when he knows his customers, he will 
ask very few questions ; nevertheless, he will soon learn 
everybody's business. I must say no more ; but as, with 
your usual quick perception, you will, most likely, very 
easily divine both Mr. Dorepost*s business and intentions, 
the point asked of you is, to give no words to these sus- 
picions, more particularly if questioned, or your opinion 
asked by Miss Miggins, honest John Oakleaf, or others : 
on the contrary, rather divert curiosity into opposite 
channels. The point is one of moment." 

" I see it all," nodded Miss Clee ; " Mr. Dorepost's pur- 
pose shall not suffer through me." 

" Thank you. In case Mr. Dorepost makes your 
acquaintance, takes tea, and brings with him means to 
talk confidentially, and without being overheard, you will 
not be offended." 

She said she should not, and Colonel Claycross drove on. 

In a little while they began to talk of Aggy Yarrow. 
Colonel Claycross, as well as his groom, had sought for 
her throughout all the valleys and moors for many miles, 
but she could nowhere be found. Yet it was surmised 
that she and old Madge were housed in some one of the 
warm and capacious caves that abounded in Wolfscrag 
Glen ; as she had been to a mill, a few miles distant, to 
buy a donkey-load of flour, and to a village near, for 
groceries. 

" She will make her appearance some day, I daresay," 
said Miss Clee ; " and now, has anything further been seen 
of that smuggler-like man, who was going towards the 
Old Red House the day I left the village V* 

" He remained a day and night, it seems ; and, as I 
learnt yesterday, he has been seen again there, since the 
children's return. What his business is, can only be 
surmised ; but from all accounts, he seems to be a ruffian 
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fitted for any purpose. Bat any further attempt upon 
the children will be ftnistrated, as they will be permitted 
to go nowhere, or be even left unattended. They are 
to make no visits till the spring, then they are to come 
and spend a week with me." 

« That the darlings will like," said Miss Clee. •* Your 
stuffed birds and animals will greatly charm Lilian.'* 

" Well, I have a trifle of the kind for her with me 
now." So saying. Colonel Claycross again stayed his dog- 
cart, for a few moments, and showed Miss Glee, as it 
stood packed in a long wicker-basket, a lovely group of 
wild cats, — a male, a female, and their seven little ones, 
which he had shot in some of the Highland forests, and 
preserved with consummate art, just as he had seen them 
in life. In fact, it took a looker-on a good deal to 
believe they were not alive, and could not jump away if 
so inclined. 

" Lilian will be delighted," said Miss Clee, " though I 
fancy there will be a little trouble at her heart that 
they are not alive to need her caressing and tender- 



It was growing dusk as they entered the village. As 
Colonel Claycross ^as going on to the Hall to dine, 
Miss Clee alighted, promising to follow when she had 
been refreshed with some of her favourite souchong, read 
her letters, and put on a better gown. Bunning indoors, 
she was delighted to find old Simon and Betty there, and 
everything prepared for her coming ; for there was a 
nice fire, the tea-things were set, and Miss Miggins had 
just sent in a hot Yorkshire cake. 

" How very nice, how good of you all," said the happy 
little woman, as soon as she saw these proofs of her 
neighbours' love and reverence. " Dear me, too, and even 
Whitetail has been left to welcome me," for the lovely 
petted creature, hitherto tucked up on Miss Glee's chair, 
now jumped downward to coax her, and to sing his 
prettiest song. 

*' No ma'am," said Betty, " Mrs. Wye wouldn't have 
him removed till your return. Indeed, she says he had 
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better remain altogether, as he is company for you, and 
the children have pets enough without him." 

" No, no," replied Miss C lee, " everybody's goodness to 
me must not make me selfish ; Whitetail must be taken 
home after tea, of which, I hope, both you and Simon will 
stay and partake." 

This the worthy couple did, after some demur, for they 
held Miss Clee in vast reverence, not only for her life of 
charity and tenderness, for " her leamedness," which, as 
Johnny Oakleaf had reported to them, "wur mighty 
great," but that her father had been a doctor of 
medicine. 

" I have taken on me, ma'am," said Betty, as they sat 
at tea, '^ to clean up the house, do the washing, make the 
elderberry-wine and damson-jam ; and Simon has righted 
the garden, set the winter cabbages, and tied up the 
chrysanthemums." 

For this kindness Miss Clee was very grateful. Then 
she told them the particulars of the robbery and outrage 
at Hartlow Mill, and of poor Nelly Crossthorn's present 
state ; they both greatly sjnnpathized. 

" I be going to borrow Frisk, and ride over to see the 
poor cre'tur," said Simon, " as soon as Mr. Jesmond says 
I may. As to them as did the deed, no one here doubts 
a bit." 

" Indeed," replied Miss Clee, not willing to give breath 
to her own convictions. 

" Ay, ma'am, and there be some one on the trail of this, 
and many other things, if I and Betty ain't mistaken. 
For ye see we've lived in a town, and know more about 
such things than folks here. For since you went to 
Hartlow, the cottage that was to let by the Old Red 
House has been taken by a stranger. He calls himself 
Dorepost, and says, when people ask him, that he's come 
south. He doesn't appear to mind people's business ; yet 
my idea is, he be minding it all the while. Why he's 
right friendly at the Miggins's already " 

"Yes, ma'am," interrupted Betty, "and Sally and 
Lizzie Miggins be already setting their caps up at him. 
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La ! to see how they've been curling and dressing since 
he come, — it's wonderful." 

" They are young and pretty, Betty," said the generous 
little woman, " and are right in trying to win a human 
heart." 

"Well, ma'am," went on Simon, "what makes me 
think that Mr. Dorepost be more than what he seems is, 
that when old Mrs. Jonas paid Miss Miggins a bill there 
wur owing, and which she had had to send after pretty 
sharply, there wur a curious old guinea amongst the 
sovereigns. This Miss Miggins didn't see at first, but 
when Mr. Dorepost brought up the matter in some sort of 
way, and she looked — there wur the old coin. So, saying 
he was very curious in such things, he took it of her, and 
gave her a sovereign and a shilling in its place." 

" Still it might be pure accident," replied Miss Clee, 
willing to ward off these suspicions concerning Mr. 
Dorepost. 

" Ay, ma'am," continued Simon, " but another of these 
curious old coins came in a sort o' roundabout way to 
Johnny Oakleaf. Then there wur another thing : that 
poor ailing child of theirs that owr dear little ones made 
acquaintance with, and got to be so fond of, wur sent, 
after Miss Stonebox's time, to a grand school at Chel- 
tenham, where it's said she be at present. Well, it be 
very expensive, and a great bill wur soon made. As it 
wasn't paid, or only perhaps a part on't, a person came 
down here about it three or four days after the matter at 
Hartlow. He seemed to go away more satisfied than 
he came, though that wasn't particular. Well, though 
Mr. Dorepost had only just arrived, he seemed to follow 
this stranger, as he was some days gone no one could tell 
where." 

" Still, this may be all mere accident." 

Simon shook his head. " Though Mr. Dorepost goes 
out a deal with a gun, he never shoots anything, nor when 
he says he's been fishing, has he any fish. Then Samuel 
sees him at night a deal in the churchyard, or out that 
way by the old tumble-down gate which leads firom 
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tlie solitaiy orchard of the Old Red House on to the 
moor." 

"All this," replied Miss Clee, giavely, "can be no 
business of ours. Silence is, I think, best for all concerned, 
as in case Mr. Dorepost be more than he seems, and be 
here for any purpose connected with the clearing up of 
long-endured and cruel wrongs, it is not for us to 
defeat it." 

"Certainly, ma'am," nodded Simon, significantly; "I 
see it all. Betty, my dear, we mustn't say another word 
about Mr. Dorepost." 

Excellent Betty acquiesced. 

Tea being over, Miss Clee read her letters, put on 
Whitetail a grand new scarlet collar of her own knitting, 
then went up stairs, and, changing her gown, soon returned 
and set off to the Hall, accompanied by Simon, and carry- 
ing Whitetail, who purred vastly, under her cloak. 

Being yet early, they stopped on the way to see an old 
friend or two. 

Miss Miggins and her two smart nieces were at tea in 
their nice parlour just through the shop, and lo ! Mr. 
Dorepost, the new comer, sat there, sharing in the nicely 
creamed souchong and Yorkshire cakes. The old lady, 
fat and hospitable, welcomed the little gentlewoman with 
great respect and love; the nieces kissed her, relieved 
her of Whitetail, in order to coax him and give him a 
saucer of milk ; and for a moment Mr. Dorepost just 
turned his steady, and. as it seemed, uuconscious gaze. Then 
it reverted back to his cup and saucer, and finally to a 
little window opposite to where he sat, and which looked 
out into the shop. 

" This is our new and very kind neighbour Mr. Dore- 
post," said the old lady. " He's often so good as to drop 
in and take a dish of tea ; not but what he will always sit 
in that uncomfortable place, where the draught comes in, 
and where all the odds and ends in the shop can be 
seen." 

" I like it, ma'am," replied Mr. Dorepost, laconically. 

" La ! now, how we differ," said old Miss Miggins ; 

Y 
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*^ when I am out o' the shop, I like to lose all sight 
on t. 

"Precisely so," replied Mr. Dorepost. "But rm a 
studier o' human natur, ma'am; therefore what takes 
place in your little shop, is like opening the book o' 
natur at an interesting page." 

" Dear me, how very clever," said Sally Miggins, where- 
upon she looked tenderly at Mr. Dorepost and sweet*>ned 
his tea nicely. 

The old lady now turned to chat with Miss Clee. As 
customary she had a budget of gossip to unfold. 

" Lawrence is much grown," she said, after proceeding 
awhile, "and doesn't show or feel his accident in the 
least. After the affair is over," here she nodded mys- 
teriously, " he is going to Eton to school, for they say 
he's got on wonderfully with his Latin and other learned 
things." 

**'Bless me," said little Mary, who at the word Latin 
mounted her hobby at once, "I ought to have put a 
Caesar or Sallust in my pocket ; nevertheless, I can ex- 
amine him as to his progress." Saying this, she began to 
think over certain passages in her favourite Cicero. 

" Something's come o' this Latin," said Miss Miggins, 
" that will surprise you, I'm sui*e. It did me and the 
girls — why — ^why ; but then it must be kept a secret : 
Mr. Rich is going to be married." 

" Married!" exclaimed the little woman, " to whom 1" 

"Why, don't you know? Why, there were folks as 
saw it then, when he got a curate to do duty, and fol- 
lowed Mr. and Mrs. Wye into Devonshire." 

" To mademoiselle V* Miss Miggins, nodding acquies- 
cently, Miss Clee went on — " Well, she will make him 
a sweet and charming wife — and may God bless them 
both." 

" They won't be married till after the affair," said Miss 
Miggins, with another mysterious nod, " and may be if 
things go right, they'll live at the Old Red House, and 
leave the parsonage to Miss Tabitha and her sister." 

" Well, all this is really nice news," replied the little 
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woman. " It is a great comfort to me to hear of the 
ha])piness of others, especially when they are those so 
good as Mr. Rich and the young French lady." 

At this instant the bell of the little half-hatch shop- 
door tinkled, and a loutish-looking lad, after a cautious 
survey, entered and rapped on the counter. He wanted 
a pound of candles and two boxes of lucifer- matches. 
These Lizzie Miggins proceeded to serve him with ; Mr. 
Dorepost at the same time following her into the shop, 
lis though to pursue his favourite study near at hand. For 
the first instant or two the latter did not appear to heed 
the lad ; but made as though busy in selecting a clay- 
pipe from a bundle lying on the counter. Then 
he lounged to the door and looked out upon the 
night. 

*' Pretty light out of doors, my lad, eh 1" said Mr. Dore- 
post carelessly ! 

** Aw ! sur." 

" Lighter still right out on the moors 1" 

"Aw! sur." 

" That's just the thing for my walk,** soliloquized Mr. 
Dorepost, Then he proceeded, " I suppose, my boy, it's 
tidy walking along the lane towards Quarr." 

For a moment the lad glanced suspiciously at Mr. 
Dorepost, but seeing that personage surveying with zea- 
lous innocence Miss Miggins's assortment of brushes and 
mops which dangled from the ceiling, he was taken at 
once off his guard. 

" Aw ! sur, I'se be jist from theere, and it be light 
enough, and clean enough for any mon." Saying this, he 
paid for the candles, took them, and departed. 

Not a word did Mr. Dorepost say, only sauntered back 
and commenced his third cup of sweetened tea ; but pre- 
sently, during the slight bustle occasioned by Miss Clee's 
departure, it might be seen that he took out a small 
pocket-book and made a note or two therein. 

Previous to this the matter drew a remark from the 
old lady. " That isn't one of our village boys, I am sure 
yet he's always coming here for candles, matches, sugar 
y 2 
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and such things. Those as send him must have a store, 
I should think!" 

Not hearing this remark, and preparing to depart, Miss 
Glee asked a final word or two as to old Andrew Lawley 
and Mrs. Jonas ; the former being an object of com- 
passion to her, both for his idiotcy and the cruel way in 
which he was used. 

" Oh r replied Sally, who was sorry that Mr. Dore- 
post had now put his spoon into his cup and would take 
no more tea, " they say, that old Mrs. Jonas is more cruel 
to him than ever. Folks that go up and down hear her 
beating him, and they say that his moans and trouble 
about little Isabel is something sad indeed.'* 

" Poor creature," said the little woman compassionately, 
for in her heart she had pity for everything which siif- 
fered. " Idiotcy and a troubled conscience make together 
a heavy retribution for his evil life." 

"Well, Miss Glee," exclaimed the old lady, as she drew 
Mary's cloak tenderly around her, " as we sow by. deed so 
we reap. And my opinion of Mrs. Jonas is, that when 
she can no longer serve herself, she'll leave the old men 
to their fate." 

" Most likely," said Miss Clee. Thus saying, she went. 

As she proceeded through the village there were others 
she must just step in and see, amongst these Mrs. Yander 
and her little ones, and old Johnny Oakleaf and his good 
wife. The pair were taking tea in their snug bar, and 
welcomed the little gentlewoman with great heartiness. 
Then they asked after poor old Nelly Crossthorn, ap- 
plauded the little gentlewoman's goodness to the desolate 
creature, and heard with tear-dimmed eyes, her resolu- 
tion to pass the winter at the solitary mill. 

" In my knowing, ma'am," said the landlord, " you've 
done many a good deed, but this will be among the best. 
For thou'lt soften her heart, and prepare her for heaven, 
as no other body could. For though Nelly's been miserly 
and hard, there should be pity for her, for fortune dealt 
her a hard blow in robbing her of her husband and boy. 
Now, ma'am, the missus and I won't be keeping you , them 
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little ones be all on the tip-toe expecting you, as Halph 
said, who wur here a bit ago." 

" And the owl V* asked Miss Clee, as she again put 
Whitetail beneath her cloak. 

" Oh ! I carried the creature home, the very night they 
came. And rarely pleased they wur, though a bit ashamed, 
as it reminded them of their disobedience. So there 
you'll find Snow, waiting wi' all the other pets to give you 
welcome.*' ^ 

Miss Clee, attended by Simon, went. The landlord 
followed her as far as his favourite place of confabulation, 
then he touched her on the arm, laughed merrily and 
knowingly, and whispered in the lowest voice that she 
could hear, — 

"Heard of Mr. Dorepost, I suppose, ma'am, ha! ha ! 
A very good, steady, quiet fisherman he be." 

" Well, landlord, whatever you suspect, say nothing." 

" Not I, nia'Mn» If wickedness can be fished out, depend 
on't ril lend a helping hand." 

When Mary Clee and Simon got into the noble old 
courtway of the Hall, they could see that the front-door was 
ajar, by the streak of ruddy light from within. Thus 
they knew they were watched for, as they were, for the 
moment the little woman's foot touched the step, the 
door was pulled back, and Lilian's arms were about her 
neck, and her hands seized by Lawrence, by way of bring- 
ing her in. At this Whitetail jumped down and made 
to the snugness of the great fireplace, where all his old 
friends were assembled." 

" Dear, dear old thing, said Lilian in her sweet winning 
way, as she led the little deaf woman to the fire, and 
Lawrence closed the great door j " how pleased Lorry and 
I are to see you." 

" And I you, my darlings," said the little gentlewoman, 
with a choked voice. " Now, Lawrence, let me see you 
walk and run across the hall, before I say, or do, or hear 
anything." 

" Oh ! you are remembering my broken leg, are you 1 " 
said the manly boy j " but it is perfectly well, indeed^ 
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quite cured.'' Yet, obeying lier, seeing her solicitude, he 
walked, and ran, and vaulted up and down the spacious 
hall ; then he came back tenderly towards her and 
lalian. 

" Forgive me," she said, with a real lady's grace, as she 
laid her hand upon the boy's shoulder, " making this the 
first question, but I know too well from my own case the 
serious import of a physical defect, and its hindrance 
through life to the possessor, not to be anxious." Then, 
drawing Lilian's face tenderly towards her own, she whis- 
pered, gently, though so as Lawrence could hear, — " And I 
hope that you have both been more obedient since that great 
disobedience which nearly cost you your lives, and plunged 
others into a sorrow no time could have repaired 1 " 

Lawrence hung down his head, and Lilian burst into 
tears. " Oh yes," she said, with pretty goodness, " we've 
both tried to be better. We haven't disobeyed mamma 
once ; and now I tell her everything, just as I used to do, 
and I am a much happier little girl." 

" That is right," said Mary, " for innocence and truth 
are one — but, no more of this. Let me kiss Dora, see the 
pets, and speak to Mr. Wix ;" for all these were present, 
though she had not yet noticed them. 

Dora, the chubbiest and best-tempered of babies, lay 
rolling on the thick rug before the fire ; the pets, even to 
Bell the lamb, or rather sheep, were all congregated ; and 
Wix, who having served dessert had now a leisure hour, 
had been playing to the children on the fiddle. 

The very large and lofty haU, with its carved oak, its 
paintings, its armour, and stained-glass windows, and 
massive staircase leading therefrom, was thus quite a 
picture in its way, more especially with the pretty crowd 
of life congregated about the fire. Dora lay fearlessly 
amidst the dogs, Odin's great shaggy breast making a 
pillow for her rolling head j Poll was perched outside 
his cage, looking very lovely ; Flamingo sat in one of his 
little chairs, cracking nuts j and Chico stood barking little 
silvery barks, whenever he thought anybody noticed him. 
At the first advent of WhitetaS, Sim and Tim, the old 
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pussies, had set up their backs, but now, recognizing their 
former friend, they began to purr, to doss round him, and 
examine his grand collar. 

"When Mary had kissed Dora very tenderly, said some- 
thing kind to Wix, and coaxed or patted all the pretty 
creatures present, the children proposed that she should go 
upstairs with them, and see old Phoebe Redbum. This 
she consented to do, provided Lawrence would fetch one 
of his Latin books and construe a page to her. This he 
readily did, and so extremely well as to elicit her warmest 
praise. 

" A rare boy you'll be at Eton, my dear," she said, when 
he had ended ; "your leg well, and your progress in Latin 
thus excellent : why I'm the happiest little woman any- 
where." Saying this, the cheerful creature bid the 
children lead the way. 

Taking Dora in his arms, the boy went up the grand 
old staircase, whilst, hand in hand with Lilian, the little 
deaf gentlewoman followed. Most of the pets came too. 
Flamingo climbed up the balusters, as was his custom ; Chico 
went on before, barking all the way ; and the dogs and 
cats came after in quite a little crowd. At the top of the 
great staircase, they entered a range of old galleries, 
beautifully lighted by the heavenly moon. 

" If you were not deaf, deary," said Lilian, loudly, to 
the little woman, " you would hear Phoebe's wheel, for 
she hasn't done spinning yet. Please, Mary, do you know 
for whom and why she spins 1 Lorry and I know that 
Cobb, the weaver, makes lovely table-cloths, and sheets, 
and things of that sort, with the thread she spins, but 
we know no more; mamma knows, but she will not 
tell us." 

" I, too, guess," said Mary, " but I must not tell." 

Lawrence now opened a door, and they entered a fine 
old wainscoted room, warmed and lighted by a blazing fire. 
It was a nice snug place, filled with ancient furniture, and 
by the hearth sat Phoebe, the old blood hound sleeping at 
her feet, and her wheel going, as ever, — hum, hum — hum, 
hum. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

THE CHELTENHAM SCHOOL. 

Madame Fbosch, an elderly and elaborately-dressed 
German lady, having dismissed the last of her morning 
visitors, had sat some time in grave meditation, when Figg, 
the powdered footman, appeared with the luncheon-tray. 
When he had duly settled this^ and was about to with^ 
draw, his mistress addressed him. 

" ^^SSf present my compliments to Fraulein Sophonisba, 
and say, that Madame Frosch, being about to lunch, 
desires her company." 

Mr. Figg having retired to deliver this command, 
madame refreshed herself with a couple of glasses of wine, 
exchanged the decanter for one from the cellaret, con- 
taining much less, and then awaited with great solemnity 
of manner the arrival of her head-teacher, the Fnlulein 
Sophonisba. Her patience was but little tasked, for the 
fraulein soon appeared, and greeted madame with pro- 
found humility. She was a tall, gaunt high-shouldered 
woman of near fifty, very economically attired, and with 
such remnant of hair as she possessed gathered together 
on the top of her head by a comb. 

" Pray sit down,*' said madame, with much condescen- 
sion, " and partake of this meal with me." Whereupon 
she helped the fraulein, who was very hungry, and could 
have eaten the whole, to a minute fragment of a very 
small chicken, and a corresponding amount of bread ; to 
these she added a most temperate portion of wine. Thus 
lunching, the ladies talked. 

" I have sent for you, my dear fraulein," spoke madame, 
with emphasis on the word * dear,' " to confide to you a 
matter which haa just reached my ear, and which, con- 
jointly with other circumstances that you a e a wave of 
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render me extremely uneasy : it, of course, respects Miss 
Lawley." 

The fraulein's response was an expressive sbrug of the 
shoulders. 

" You see the debt due from the child's relatives is 
nominally very large, although a considerable portion of 
it was paid last autumn ; and that it is in reality but 
small, owing to mine and your own prudential manage- 
ment. So that, should I eventually lose the sum, the 
loss will not be so severe" — here madame sighed and 
passed her snowy handkerchief across her face — " as it 
might otherwise have been. But this is not the question 
at the present moment, dear fraulein. It is one touching 
name and position. When I received Miss Lawley into 
this establishment, honoured by the residence of the Earl 
of Broadlands' lovely daughters, the Honourable Mrs. 
Mitchet's niece, and the five Misses Seaeole, the rich 
Liverpool clothier's daughters, I was given to understand 
that Miss Lawley was the daughter of a very wealthy 
London solicitor, whose town residence was in Eaton 
Place. I was likewise given to understand that her 
paternal grandfather was an extremely rich old gentle- 
man, residing upon large estates in Yorkshire, which, 
through the lapse of heirs, were his, though originally 
but an agent for their management. But, dear Mrs. 
Prier, in her visit this morning, told me confidentially 
that all this is incorrect ; that Miss Lawley's father is an 
idle, dissolute man, who has never, in reality, carried on 
any respectable practice ; and that he has not only for 
some time given up his handsome London house, but has 
passed his time at Doncaster, Newmarket, and places of 
a like description, in gambling and other questionable 
pursuits. This is not sdl, or the worst. The grandfather 
of Miss Lawley is not an agent to these large estates, 
except through the wicked plots of his own and an old 
brother, now idiotic. For many years they made it 
appear that the heirs of these estates lived in India, and 
had appointed them agents ; whereas these gentlemen 
have been long dead and the real heirs were in this 
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country. Tlie sole one now is a boy of about twelve 
years old, named Lawrence Quarr. To him these people 
behaved very cruelly ; indeed, they tried to hide or get 
him away altogether, and would have succeeded but for 
the care of a most kind gentleman, named Wye, whose 
family for centuries had known, lived near, and loved the 
old family of the Quarrs. All this fraud and wickedness 
having been at length made clear, though slowly and by 
degrees, a great trial to set this matter right, and give 
the boy his rightful property, is to take place at York in 
a few weeks. When prpceedinga were first commenced it 
was thought that the trial would be only a civil one — 
that is to say, merely to settle the boy's right to the 
estate ; but, latterly, through the past two years, so 
much that is criminal has come to light as will lead to 
these wicked men being tried as prisoners for fraud and 
robbery. All this information is, therefore, most alarming, 
as it would not do to have this establishment, honoured 
as it is, brought into question by the residence of any 
relative of these people. Better, of course, lose the 
money — and, thanks to prudence, it is but little — than 
have a mere whisper of any such connection attach itself 
to this collegiate establishment. Therefore, dear fraulein, 
what do you advise ?" 

"Instant — immediate dismissal," replied the fraulein, 
with a great show of severe indignation ; "it was what I 
recommended, if you recollect, Madame Frosch, some time 
ago, as that person named Stonebox, who applied for the 
situation of under teacher, though found incompetent, 
dropped hints of a very startling nature, as soon as she 
ascertained that amongst your pupils was a young lady 
named Lawley. 

" True, fraulein, you did this, and I wish I had acted 
upon your advice; but you know my kindness — my tender 
heart. But now there can. be no longer hesitation or 
delay. Miss Lawley must go, without reference to 
health or state of weakness. This decided upon, what 
can be done as to means?" Here madame coughed a little 
nervously, and looked towards the fire. But in an instant 
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or SO she turned her face again and said, with much deter- 
mination, " Money I cannot, and will not, find." 

" Certainly, madame : her friends must be applied to.*' 

" Nothing of the kind, fraulein," exclaimed madame, 
a little angrily. For, to say the truth, she had an idea 
in her head, on which she had already decided to act, but 
the first suggestion of which she wished should arise appa- 
rently from the fraulein, so that, in case of discovery or 
blame, the fatdt should lie upon her. " I will certainly 
not hold communication with any such persons ; or, 
indeed, is there time for the delay. Can you suggest no 
other plan V* 

Presently the fnlulein perceived the drift of madame's 
meaning, and responded to it. 

" There is what the child possesses, madame ; her 
clothes are very rich — her dresses especially. Even the 
Misses Seacole's wardrobe is not more costly." 

" Oh ! frightfully extravagant," exclaimed madame; '*but 
— but — but the dresses, at least most of them, my dear 
fraulein, as you probably know, were exchanged by me, 
for plainer, warmer, more useful attire, some time ago. 
Thinking even then that the money due to me by Miss 
Lawley's friends was doubtful, at least portionally so, my 
sweet Julie had such things as fitted her and were quite 
unworn, and I supplied the child with frocks and under- 
clothes more suited to her delicate condition. All this, 
I know, dear fraulein, you will say, was very charitable 
of me ; but, as you have long experienced, self-denial, self- 
sacrifice is my rule." 

The fraulein affected to be enraptured at this, made 
many exclamations of surprise and admiration, and let it 
appear to madame that this was the first time "the 
lovely fact" had met her ear. The truth, however, was 
very different. The fraulein in her heart thought 
Madame Frosch the most selfish and tyrannical of beings, 
and knew full well that the adoption of the poor sick 
child's wardrobe by the younger of madame's two daugh- 
ters had given rise to great indignation and scandal 
amongst her pupils. 
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'< What, then, can be done, fraulein 1 " asked madame, 
after a due pause. 

The head-teacher saw that another obvious suggestion 
was expected of her, so she essayed it. 

" There are some articles of jewellery, and very costly 
they ate." 

" Dear me, how suggestive you are," said madame ; 
" now you speak of them, I recollect ; but really they 
had gone quite out of my mind ; with the exception of 
one circumstance, that dear Marie admires a little locket 
the child always wears, and wishes to have one precisely 
like it." Here Madame Frosch paused ; but finding the 
fraulein made no reply, she proceeded. " In this case, 
you think we had better part with the jewellery to furnish 
funds for the child's conveyance home ? If so, we will 
send for some jeweller, old Mr. Nipp, for instance, who 
mends the girls' brooches ; he is poor, unobservant, and 
would not be likely to talk about the matter." 

" But why send for any jeweller at all, madame," said 
the teacher, rather drily, *• when you yourself design to 
take them r 

" Oh, dear me 1 " exclaimed madame, rather warmly, 
" you quite mistake me, fraulein. Every transaction in 
this establishment is of a truly honourable nature. 
When the things have been duly valued, I can say, * I 
will relieve you of their purchase, Mr. Nipp ; my daugh- 
ters want ornaments of the kind, and I will therefore 
buy them.' In this strictly just way Miss Lawley can be 
supplied with ti-avelling expenses, and Marie become pos- 
sessor of what she has long desired. I am a tender 
mother, and always wish to gratify my children's inno- 
cent wishes when I can." 

*' I really don't think Isabel will part with the locket," 
said the fraulein ; " for though it is the lesta costly of 
her ornaments, she values it the most. She wears it 
night and day ; and it is really a comfort to her. It 
contains the hair of two children she loves ; indeed, it 
was given to her by one of them, a little gilr named 
Lilian Wye, whom she talks much of toSusette." 
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" Oh ! any fancy of hers is of no consequence," replied 
niadaine ; " her return home is a necessity to this esta- 
blishment, and trifles must not stand in the way. There- 
fore, fraulein, you will be so good as to tell Susette to 
ask for the things, and Figg shall order the attendance of 
Mr. Nipp at eight o'clock this evening." 

" The young French girl will not like the duty, 
madam e," said the fraulein, "for she is much attached 
to Isabel, and Isabel to her." 

" That is a matter immaterial to me, whose orders are 
laws in this establishment. So I shall thank you, frau- 
lein, to see this matter accomplished." Saying this 
stiffly, and luncheon being ended, madame dismissed her 
head teacher. 

For many weeks, even through the entire winter, 
Isabel had been confined to her room ; a small, mean 
chamber at the rear of the house. A passage, rarely 
traversed, connected it with the grander portions of 
the stately house ; but it was usually approached by a 
narrow staircase leading from the kitchen, and used by 
the servants to ascend to the attics. It was so small a 
room that it held no more than a little bedstead, an arm- 
chair, in which the poor child sat up when able, and a 
chest of drawers, of very doll-like proportions. The fire- 
place was on an equally small scale, and in this a fire was 
lighted at such times as madame gave orders, or the 
weather was more than usually cold ; but there were 
days, days lengthened into weeks, and even when the 
wind blew very cold, that the room was left unwarmed, 
cheerless, and un visited, except by one or other of the 
harassed women-servants, or by little Susette, the French 
pupil teacher. Susette, like Isabel, was alone, having 
no parents, and but few relatives ; the chief of the latter 
being an uncle and aunt living in Calais, who had been 
only too glad to get rid of the orphan, by ai'ticling her 
for seven years to Madame Frosch. She had now been a 
year at the school, and her duties consisted in attending 
the toilettes of the elder pupils and to the lessons of the 
younger ones. Varied as these were, still she was a favourite, 
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with all but Madame Frosch and her daughters, the latter 
of whom — spiteful girls of fifteen and seventeen — were 
always telling tales and getting Susette into trouble. 
Nevertheless, Susette had her consolations ; one of these 
was, to steal for an hour into Isabel's chamber, to sit on 
the bed by her, to talk to her, and to do her a hundred 
little loving services. One of the under teachers, too, 
named Holland, was also very kind to Isabel Out of 
her narrow savings she bought and made the sick child a 
warm flannel-dress, and writing home, got her widowed 
mother to knit Isabel some lambswool-socks. Then Mrs. 
Dingle, the cook, was very kind ; many little cupfuls of 
soup, arrowroot, jelly, and small plates full of sweet 
pudding she carried up-stairs secretly to the poor child ; 
and she enriched these by whispered words of motherly 
tenderness. Yet Isabel's life was a very wretched and 
dreary one, for literally she had no home, or no one to 
care for her. The house in London that had been her 
home was no longer so ; her reckless, foolish, dissolute 
father rarely thought of her, and old Walter Lawley had 
much more serious things to think about, and too many 
evil purposes to effect, to care for a sickly grandchild, who 
had very deeply offended him. Truly, old Andrew loved 
her very dearly ; it was the bright and sanest spot in his 
idiotcy ; but his affliction made him incapable of serving 
her in any way. Yet in his witlessness he did the best 
he could ; he wrote long and incoherent letters to Isabel, 
which Mrs. Jonas, at old Walter's request, always put into 
the fire. He constantly wondered that no answers came ; 
he watched for the postwoman every day; and when week 
after week went by without bringing him a letter, he 
pined at a grief he dared not speak of, and his idiotcy 
increased. But the sick child's case was still more 
pitiable. Alone, uncared for, in the midst of sordid 
strangers, the chief of whom only retained her in the 
hope that her exorbitant charges would be ultimately 
paid, poor Isabel's position was a still more mournful 
one ; more particularly as her end was drawing near, 
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and the home to which she pined to go was surrounded 
by desolation and utter ruin. 

After school-hours that day, the fraulein drew Susette 
aside, and imparted to her Madame Erosch's desire that 
she should repair to Isabel's room, and break out to the 
little girl that she was going to be sent home ; and as a 
means of furnishing the necessary funds, she must send 
down her jewellery to Madame Frosch, especially her 
little locket. 

" I 'm sure, fraulein," said Susette, " it will be very 
cruel to ask her for the locket, for she prizes it so, and 
it will make her so unhappy to part with it. Besides, 
Isabel is very ill ; indeed, so much so, that Mrs. Dingle 
lighted a fire in her room this afternoon, and would have 
sent for the doctor, had madame permitted it ; but she 
said she would incur no further expense." 

The fraulein shrugged her shoulders in her expressive 
way, and looked gravely. "I cannot help the matter, 
Susette. "Madame's orders are precise, and you must 
perform your duty." 

Susette was ready to cry. " I am sure, fraulein, it is 
Marie who has been prompting madame to take the 
locket. She was telling the elder ladies this afternoon, 
that she should soon be possessor of a lovely locket, and, 
indeed, a watch ; and she has just made the same boast 
to me, whilst I dressed her hair." 

" I dare say you are correct, Susette," said the fraulein ; 
" but as there is really no help for the matter, you must 
do the best you can." 

It was not til] seven o'clock, or more, that the French 
girl could find time to visit Isabel's room. She then 
went thither, her pocket laden with some oranges sent 
by Miss Holland, and some little sweetmeats, and notes 
from the elder girls. Isabel being unable to rise, the 
cook, when she made the fire, had propped her up a 
little in the bed with some pillows. In this posture 
Susette found her, gazing mournfully on the little waning 
fire, and looking as though she had been weeping bitterly. 
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She was greatly changed from the time when tiny Fla- 
mingo hr-d crept through the window of the Old Ked 
House, and patted her face ; her cheeks were thinner 
and paler, her eyes more intensely bright, and she had 
grown much in stature. But she had not otherwise 
changed ; her looks of patient gentleness and subjec- 
tion were only more intensified, so as to give them an 
expression of tenderness and innocence that was almost 
angelic. 

In a moment, good little Susette was by the bed, and 
her arms about Isabel's neck. 

" How are you to-night, dear?" she said, in her pretty 
broken English ; " better, I hope, though I see you have 
been crying, which is naughty of you. But look ! Miss 
Holland has sent you these oranges, and the Bradings 
and Seacoles these bonbons. Besides this, I have some 
such nice news for you." 

" What is it V asked the child, with gasping eagerness, 
as she raised her head from Susette's shoulder, where she 
had nestled it. " Is there a letter come from home, yet ? 
— has Uncle Andrew remembered mel — or is Lilian 
coming to see me ? Her papa is rich, so perhaps she has 
travelled to Cheltenham." 

" It is none of these, dear," said Susette, who coidd 
scarce refrain from crying at even the mere thought of 
losing Isabel ; " it is better than any of these. You are 
going to be sent home, and that directly." 

" Oh ! I am so glad !" exclaimed the child. " I shall 
perhaps see Lilian, — I shall see Uncle Andrew ! I shall 
have a nice fire, and pretty room, — for this is so dull, and 
I think that I shall die so hard here ! Oh 1 I am so glad 
at all but leaving you, Susette." 

The French girl could no longer stay her tears, but 
wept outright. Isabel sought to comfort her ; she was 
the cheerfuller of the two. 

But Susette knew that she must perform her hated 
duty ; so, when her tears were dry, she prepared for it, 
as gently as she could. 

" But, Isabel, there is something I have got to ask you 
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yet I don't like ; though, without it, you cannot go 
home." 

« What is it V asked the child, eagerly. « I don't 
mind anything, so I get away, — I am so very,* very tired 
of being here ! What is it ? — ^though, if it be anything 
very bad, please stir the fire, or get a candle, fiist ; I 
shall hear it better then." 

Susette obeyed the child's morbid wish. As she had 
come to the room without a candle, she now stole down 
to the kitchen by the back staircase, procured one, as 
well as some coal, and, returning with these, the room 
was soon more cheerful 

" What is it, Susette 1" again asked the child. 

"As madame has no money for your journey, dear, 
and can get none from your home, you must please send 
your trinkets down, so that she may sell them and get 
some. I am sorry to ask you, dear Isabel, but I am 
forced." 

"Oh! is that all 1" excMmed Isabel, joyfully; "I 
thought it something much worse. Oh ! take them, 
Susette ; they are in that drawer. I don't care, so I get 
home." 

With reluctant delicacy the French girl went to the 
drawer indicated, took from thence a little box, and un- 
locking it, laid the pretty things upon the bed. There 
were a little watch and chain, some bracelets, brooches, 
a vinaigrette, and bouquet-holder, all being very costly of 
their kind. 

Susette took them up gently in her hands, and 
hesitated. 

" This is not all, dear," she said ; " I was told to ask 
particularly for a little locket." 

" I have but one," said the child, faltering. " I always 
wear it, as you know, Susette ; for Lilian sent it to me in 
a letter, and it holds hers and Lawrence's hair. No ! I 
cannot part with it." 

" Yet I was to ask for it, and to be sure and take it to 
madame." 

" Oh I please, tell her, I cannot, cannot part with it 1" 
z 
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said Isabel, bursting into tears. " I haven't bad many 
to be good to me in this world, and this little locket 
belonged to one sweeter to me than all I ever knew. 
No ! I have said I will keep it till I die. I cannot part 
with it." 

" Well, I will tell madame," said Susette, " and put it 
so, that perhaps she will listen." Saying this, and 
gathering up the trinkets very reluctantly, she went. 

Retracing her steps by the passage, she was met on 
the chief staircase by Figg, the footman, who told her to 
hasten, as Madame Frosch and her daughters had been 
for some time awaiting her appearance in their private 
sitting-room. Hurrying, therefore, Susette passed an 
old man in the hall, and entered madame's sitting- 
room. 

" Why have you been so long ? — ^how dare you detain 
me ? — ^where are the things ? Mr. Nipp, the jeweller, who is 
to purchase them, has been waiting some time.** Madame 
spoke in French, with breathless anger, and held out her 
hand eagerly for the poor child's trinkets ; her richly- 
dressed and peevish-looking daughters crowding round 
her with eager expectancy as she took them. When she 
had glanced at them, her questions were still more 
angry. 

** Why is the locket not here 1 — where is it 1 — why dare 
it be detained, when my commands were express, that it 
should be sent down 1 In this establishment my lightest 
wordsi are laws." 

" Oh ! please, mamma," whispered Marie, " please get 
it. I so want it." 

Madame Frosch, gave a sign of silence and caution to 
her daughter. 

" Madame," wept Susette, " Miss Lawley is very ill ; do 
not be angry with her ; she prizes the locket very much, 
it was given to her by those she loves, and she hopes you 
will not take it from her." 

" Take it !" said Madame. " I take it ! I take nothing, 
and only ask for what is mine ; namely, my account of 
£98. 17«. ^d,, not to speak of the further debt incurred 
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since the bill was made out. I take anything ! Why, 
I am only acting from motives of the purest charity ; 
namely, to furnish funds for the child's conveyance home. 
But I will see if my commands are to be thus infringed." 
Sa3ring this, and in a towering passion, she bid Susette 
lead the way. 

Ascending the great staircase, she entered the child's 
room. For a moment, Isabel's spiritual death-like look 
made her hesitate ; but the desire to possess the whole of 
the pretty trinkets soon banished any momentary touch 
of conscience, or passing thought of tenderness. 

" Where is the locket, Miss Lawley ? — how dare you not 
send it down when so desired ? A jeweller is waiting to 
purchase it, in order to furnish funds for your return to 
your friends ; give it me, I say." Her anger was very 
great and cruel. It was not softened, though she had 
reached the bed, where the poor child wept, and trembled 
like a withered leaf upon a winter's bough. 

" Oh ! madame — madame — please — please," ' sobbed 
Isabel, " spare me the little locket ! Dear Lilian sent it 
to me, and put it in a letter that was left in the old 
bower, where Uncle Andrew and I found it ; and I 
wrote back and told Lilian and Lawrence that I would 
never part with it whilst I lived ; nor even then, for it 
should be buried with, me. Oh ! please, spare it ! it is 
the only little treasure I have ; and when I get home, I 
will ask grandpapa to send you money." 

But terror nor sorrow had any power of moving this 
woman's stony heart. 

" If I am given to understand rightly," she said, " he 
has none for himself or others. Go you must, as I can 
no longer be subjected to the inconvenience and expense 
of a sick child in my establishment. As I shall not most 
certainly find the means of your removal, I must part 
with such articles as you can spare. Therefore, I say 
again, where is the locket V* 

But it seemed as if great terror bound her senses, or 
locked her tongue ; for the unhappy child made no reply, 
only looked up wistfully into madaine's face, keeping her 
z 2 
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hands folded tightly crosswise on her breast, as though 
she held a sheltering dove. 

Guessing from this, that the locket hung about her 
neck, and in her cruelty, coveting it the more it was 
withheld; madame roughly grasped her hands, drew 
them away, opened the loose gown she wore ; and there 
upon the child's breast, as she suspected, hung the pretty 
locket so dearly and so tenderly prized. Without a 
word of any kind, she seized it in her hand, drew it 
towards her, the little chain snapped, and it was hers. 
Then, turning away, she hastened to the door ; but before 
she reached it, the child had fallen into strong convulsions, 
her terrific screams reaching even the distant school- 
room. 

" Oh ! madame, madame," cried Susette, ** what have 
you done 1" 

" It is but her temper," replied madame ; " it was always 
very bad ; latterly it has been unbearable. Throw a 
little cold water on her face, and if that does not still her, 
leave her to herself. "Speaking thus, madame went. 
She was soon closeted with old Mr. Nipp, the jeweller, 
and her daughters ; the farce of valuation, was gone 
through with ; a trifling gratuity was then given to the 
old man for his trouble ; he was dismissed, and the poor 
child's little trinkets were bestowed on the two girls who 
had so long coveted their possession. The party then set 
to to calculate the smallest amount that would bear her 
into Yorkshire. 

Hardly was this matter discussed, than Madame Frosch 
was informed that Isabel was very bad indeed, that a 
deep and lengthened fainting fit had succeeded to the 
convulsive throes, and that she now lay like one at the 
last extremity of life ; at the first announcement of this, 
she treated the matter lightly, but the servants and 
teachers again hastening to her to say that the child 
seemed dying, she gave reluctant orders that the doctor 
should be sent for. He came at once, for he lived close 
by, and had been called in on several previous occasions 
to see Isabel, as his terms were far less exjjensive than 
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those of the grand doctor, who came in his carriage to 
see the other pupils when they were ill Nevertheless, 
though a young practitioner, he was a remarkably skilful 
and good gentleman ; and now learning from tender 
Susette, and worthy Mrs. Dingle, the cook, somewhat of 
the cause of the child's extreme illness, which, tallying 
with what he had previously observed of Madame Frosch*s 
conduct towards her, made him now resolve to tell 
madame, in some degree, what he thought. As soon 
therefore, as the child had recovered consciousness, and 
was lulled to gentle sleep by an opiate, he asked to see 
madame. In answer, a message was sent to say, that the 
hour being very late, madame was about retiring to rest, 
and could not be disturbed. He replied, by sapng, 
" That he must see her, that the case was one of life and 
death, and could not be deferred.'* 

Madame, who at the time was having something very 
nice for supper, leisurely finished, had the things cleared 
away, and the doctor was then admitted. 

" Madame Frosch," said that gentleman gravely, " Miss 
Lawley is extremely ill, and I trust that the further time 
she remains here gentleness and kindness may be exer- 
cised towards her." 

" What do you mean, sir ?" asked Madame, in a great 
rage ; " in this house Miss Lawley has been treated with 
the most devoted goodness. Indeed, my conduct to hei 
could only emanate from a woman like myself, who — for- 
getful that the child is a pauper, and her friends, as it 
now appears, more than doubtful characters — ^has watched 
over her like a mother. But her temper is such, that 
affcer the display of this night her immediate dismissal is 
necessary, if even there were no other reasons." 

" Yes, madame, the child must go home ; for indeed 
her life here is hourly in peril. But she must not cer- 
tainly go till she has recovered from the shock of to-night, 
or the consequences must rest with yourself. And when 
she goes, you must send some person or servant to attend 
her." 

''Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind. It ia 
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sufficient that I have to find fimds for her own 
transit." 

" Well, madame, you will either do this or incur the 
consequences. The child's treatment has been scandalous, 
though her temper and nature, in their patient gentleness, 
are the sweetest I ever knew ; and if her death be the 
result, I shall take care to make the matter public. I 
wish you good night, madame." 

Alarmed at this, and fearing the circumstance con- 
nected with the child's trinkets might get noised about 
the town, if her systematic ill-treatment and neglect were 
carried out further, Madame Frosch changed matters a 
little for the better during the few remaining days Isabel 
stayed. This consisted in a surly order that a fire be 
kept constantly in her room — that Mrs. Dingle should 
make economical basinfuls of arrowroot, instead of gruel 
— and best of all, Susette was suffered to make lengthened 
stays in the sick-room. Madame was, however, not 
humane or honest enough to restore the locket, or to refer 
to it again ; but limited her tenderness to a formal visit 
of a few minutes, the night previous to the child's depar- 
ture, on which occasion she delivered her bill — ^hinted 
that her lawyer would take proceedings in the ensuing 
week, were it not settled — and ended by hoping that 
" Miss Lawley's health might improve." 

After much discussion between madame and her 
daughters, it had been settled that Figg, the footman, 
should accompany the cliild as far as that little town 
beyond York where, as we may recollect, Simon had 
lived. Here he was to hire a vehicle, put the child in 
the care of the driver, and return home. Mr. Figg 
therefore prepared for his journey. 

It was a very cold, wet March morning, when the little 
child was aroused from her broken rest to go her journey. 
Though no order had been given to that effect, the good 
cook rose, made a fire, and got break&st ; whilst Susette 
performed a thousand tender offices. 

" I will always remember you, and love you, dear 
Susette," said the weak and weeping child ; " and should 
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I see the dear little lady I love so well, I will tell her all 
about you, and ask her to be good to you, if ever she can, 
and find you a better home." 

"I shall be glad if you will, Isabel," replied Susette; 
" for any place would be better than this, where T am so 
unhappy, and madanie and her daughters so unkind." 

" I will," wept the weak and waning child ; " for I 
never forget those I love." 

They were speaking thus — ^for Susette was dressing 
Isabel, preparatory to her being carried down stairs, as 
she could not walk — when a low, mysterious tap came at 
the door. Opening it gently — for Susette guessed that it 
proceeded from one of the elder scholars — Lord Broad- 
lands' eldest daughter tripped lightly in. She was a lovely 
creature, with a heart worthy of her rank. With only a 
flannel gown thrown over her night-dress — ^for she had 
stolen out of bed in these shadows of the morning — she 
bore a very large and warm Scotch shawl and cloth skirt 
upon her arm. 

" You must put these on, dear Isabel," she said, " for 
your journey into Yorkshire will be a very cold one. 
Susette told me how scant your clothing' is, for one so ilL 
Forgive that they have been worn, for madame would 
have found it out had I bought you anything new. 
Here is a sovereign too, which please accept — it is all I 
have to give ; and should papa take me, and Hose, and 
Lucy, into Yorkshire this summer, to see our uncle, we 
will be sure to come and see you." 

Grateful little Isabel wept on the neck of the kneeling 
lady. 

" Dear Lady Julia," she asked, *'will you please be good 
to Susette when I am gone ? For madame is so unkind 
to her. Will you please, too, accept that little myrtle on 
the window-ledge ? Mrs. Dingle gave it me when I was 
first ill, and I have nursed and seen it grow all the 
winter." 

" Thank you, dear ; I will tend it, and take it home 
with me. As for madame, nobody likes her ; and as to 
her cruelty and injustice to you about the locket, they are 
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both diBgraoefuL I have written to both papa and 
mamma the whole account of the matter, and mamma 
hinted in her letter yesterday that notice shall be given 
for our removal at midsummer. Till then, I will be good 
to Susette, be sure. Now I must go, or madame or the 
fi^iulein, who are almost always on the listen, will find 
out that I am here.*' 

So saying, and with another tender adieu, Lady Julia 
stole firom the room. 

Soon after this, being ready, and clad more warmly in 
Lady Julia's gifts, Mrs. Dingle carried Isabel downstairs, 
and Mr. Figg, her very, very little trunk — so much had 
the poor child's once ample wardrobe contributed to the 
luxury and adornment of others. The break&ust over, of 
which the poor child could take but little, a fly was 
driven to the door, and she was lifted within. Yery 
tender was the good cook's &rewell, and Susette could 
only be made content by climbing into the fly, to kiss 
Isabel, and hear her last words. These were—" I will be 
sure to recollect you, dear Susette, and ask Lilian to be 
good to you." 

It was still dark when Mr. Eigg and his feeble charge 
reached the railway station, but the early train was nearly 
ready, and they were soon ofL Yery humble was their 
accommodation, in a third-class carriage; and here 
Mr. Figg, leaving Isabel to get settled as well as she 
might, went off to sleep. With the exception of a few 
occasional awakenings, to ascertain the hour or place they 
had reached, he continued thus taking his repose till noon 
was near. The train then staying at a station for a few 
minutes to take in water, he mysteriously disappeared ; 
reappearing, however, in a brief time at the carriage- 
window, and in so extraordinary a state of transformation 
as to startle the poor child, and for a moment make her 
unable to recognise him. All his footman's suit was 
changed — ^his silver-laced hat was replaced by a travelling- 
cap— he wore a gold chain, and there were rings on his 
fingers — and, more important still, an intensely-dark 
moustache adorned his upper lip. 
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" Little one," said he, affecting to talk very fine, " from 
this here minnit you must call me Colonel Montague, 
and say *yes, sir,' and * please, sir,' as now I am out o' that 
old Frog's reach, I am going to be what natur' made me, 
a gentleman, and travel fust-Kslass." Saying this, and 
shaking his hand by way of warning, Mr. Figg departed. 

Isabel, feeling ill and feeble, was relieved by his absence, 
for she dreaded and disliked him. Indeed, his place was 
soon supplied by some kindly though humble passengers, 
who made a small bed for her on the carriage-seat, and 
assisted her whilst she ate an orange, or sipped occasionally 
a little of the weak wine-and-water Mrs. Dingle had pro- 
vided. So, in this way they travelled all day, Mr. Figg 
never once making his appearance, and arrived at York 
late in the evening. Here Mr. Figg condescended to 
come to the window, to bid a porter lift the sick child 
out, and hail a cab. 

" Cabby," said he, when the cabman drove up, " do you 
know of any cheap accommodation, near at hand, for this 
'umble child r 

" Why, yes, sur ; there be Missis Pike's coffee-shop nigh 
at hand. Part of a bed, ninepence, with a cup o' coffee and 
a slice o' bread in th' morning." 

** That will do exactly. Porter ! here's sixpence to 
carry this 'umble child there. Now, cabby, drive me to 
the 'otel, and hannounce me as the Honourable Colonel 
Montague, a-travelling to his castle in these parts." 

" You don't, talk much like a big- wig," muttered the 
cabman, as he mounted the box ; '* and yer castle's in the 
the air, I reckon." Saying this, he drove the footman to 
a first-rate hotel ; where that personage ordered a deli- 
cate supper, a bottle of wine, and a bedroom with a fire 
in it. 

Poor Isabel's accommodation was on a much humbler 
scale. Mrs. Pike, a very thin, green-eyed woman, having 
divers other travellers resting at her house, could only 
favour the weary child with the third of a bed, which she 
had to share with two very fet women : but these, in their 
rough way, were humane. Being in the room when the 
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poor child was brought up, they undressed her, laid her ia 
bed, and asked her what she would take. The child said^ 
"Tea." 

" Well, we're going down to have some, and we will 
ask the woman to provide you with a cup." 

" She must pay for it extra, then," said the green-eyed 
woman, when the question was asked, "for the porter 
brought but ninepence for her whole accommodation." 
Saying this, Mrs. Pipe went upstairs to ascertain if the 
child had any money. Isabel showed her her sovereign, 
the gift of Lady Julia. At the sight of this, a cup of weak 
tea and a couple of pieces of thin toast were brought up. 

" You must pay two shillings for this," said Mrs. Pike, 
" for it's made out o' tea hours, and the little which is 
sent for your accommodation won't do." 

Isabel thought two shillings a great deal for a single 
cup of tea, and such very wee bits of toast. But she gave 
Mrs. Pike the sovereign, and eighteen shillings were 
returned to her. 

The child passed a weary night of sleepless illness, and 
the next morning, about ten o'clock, a porter came to 
carry her to the railway station. Here Colonel Mon- 
tague looked still grander, for he had added an imperial 
to his moustaches. 

" I hope this 'umble child has had good accommoda- 
tion ? " he said, addressing the porter, with a very haughty 
and condescending air. 

" I suppose so ; Mrs. Pike is a sharp an ; but she says 
she give her tea last night and coffee this morning." 

" Indeed ! I hope there's nothing more to pay 1 " 

" Oh, no, Figg," said Isabel ; " I paid for it; I gave her 
two shillings." 

Mr. Figg bit his lip, and looked fiercely at Isabel, for 
she had forgotten to say " sir," or " Colonel Montague." 
He was the more incensed that he fancied he saw the 
porter smile — ^which he didj for he and some others, 
suspecting the previous night that Mr. Figg was not quite 
so high in rank as he represented, had peeped into a hat- 
box left at the railway station, and finding there an 
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undoubted footman's hat, and within the crown the 
envelope of a letter, addressed to " John Figg, footman, 
at Madame Frosch's School, Cheltenham," had laughed 
immensely. 

" Porter," said the colonel, angrily, " put this child into 
a third-class carriage." Then, addressing Isabel, he con- 
tinued, angrily, — " I shall go no further with you than 
the next town, you 'umble child. Already has my incon- 
wenience been great, and I cannot go further from my 
domains and proud castle." 

The porter had to run off, or he would have died with 
laughter. 

It was a slow-going parliamentary train, so it did not 
reach the town, from whence the wildest moors in Yorkshire 
stretched away, till three o'clock. It had been a bitterly 
cold day, and now sleet and rain began to drizzle down. 
"The honourable Colonel Montague," and the "'umble 
child," were driven to that inn where Simon and Betty had 
lived, though its then landlord and landlady had retired 
to a pretty cottage just outside the town. Isabel having 
been lifted on to a chair in the hall, as any bundle or 
basket might have been, the "colonel" walked to the 
adjacent bar, where the landlord, landlady, bar-maid, and 
waiter, were assembled. There announcing himself, and 
referring again to his " domains and proud castle," he par- 
took of a glass of sherry, and ordered his dinner, " a fowl, 
a plum-pudding, and any little savoury het-cetteray which 
might be ready." 

" Fai-ther," asked the colonel, " do you know of any 
cheap conwayance for this 'umble child to a place called 
Wyecote." 

" The carrier has, I fear, by this time started," replied 
the landlady, glancing at her bar-clock ; " but as this has 
been market-day, there may be some carts returning. 
Boots shall run into the market and see." 

"Pray, sir, what is miss's name?" again said the land- 
lady, when her husband had dispatched "Boots," and 
returned. 

" Oh, she be a very 'umble child," said the colonel; "she's 
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bin at a noble school at Cheltenham, where the missis 
has bin a hangel to her. But her friends, or pa-rients, 
cannot paj the bill, so she's bin obliged to be got rid of. 
Her name is Lawley — ^her grandfather's, Walter Lawley." 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, the landlady 
shook her head, the bar-maid and waiter whispered aside. 

" Ah!** said the colonel, with a knowing look, *' I sus- 
pected things weren't as they ought to be ; but I'll hear 
particulars by-and-by. Meanwhile, we'll get her off 
Such birds be best in their own nest." 

Thus, because she was the child of those of evil name 
and evil deeds, the worldly, and such as were cruel 
through ignorance, treated poor little gentle waning 
Isabel with this indignity and monstrous harshness. 

Boots now returned to say that all the market-people 
were gone, but that old Job Mule, the charcoal-burner, 
was now about to set off on his way to Wyecote, he 
having been to the town that day with a load of charcoal. 
He would, however, do the best he could, and litter a bit 
of straw down in the bottom of his cart, and take the 
child cheaply, if so they willed. 

''He is a dreadful loiterer though, ma'am," said the 
barmaid to her mistress; ''I come from those parts, and 
know Job well. If he have a little money, as he will be 
sure to have after selling his load, he will be sotting at 
every public-house he come to, and, most likely, won't 
get home till to-morrow night." 

" Oh ! that can't be helped," said Mr. Figg; " I cannot 
be kept a-waiting." 

"No! she'd better be sent ofl^" added the landlord; 
" I can't say one o' the name be -welcome to my roo^ or 
to a bit o' my bread, though paid for in gold." 

" But it is raining," spoke the mistress and maid in a 
breath, " and beginning to get dark." 

" Boots '11 maybe find an old umbrella," said the land- 
lord, for which suggestion Mr. Figg was very thankful 

The sound of cart-wheels outside the inn-door made 
the latter hasten forth ; he soon returned with the an- 
nouncement that all was settled and ready. 
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" But the poor little soul looks really very 111," said 
the barmaid, who, in the mean while, had approached the 
exhausted and sinking child. 

** Jist let her have a cup o' tea then, before she starts. 
It*s her way more than anything, for she's sulky at being 
sent home; and for this reason ain't said ten words to 
me the whole journey. But whilst she takes her tea, 
she can come in the parlour. So, Boots, be so good as to 
lift her in." 

Boots obeyed, though he began strongly to suspect 
that *' the honourable Colonel Montague" was anything 
but a gentleman. When Isabel was in the parlour, the 
self-styled colonel closed the door. 

*' Now," said he, approaching the terrified and harassed 
child, ''you must pay for this refreshment; what's more, 
there's a lot to pay for the cart there — ^the man don't 
like live lumber, and so charges accordingly." 

" K you please, Figg, I have eighteen filings," wept 
the child. 

" Come, none o' yer tempers, the few minutes yer 've 
got to stay ; and if you call me Eigg again in any one's 
hearing, I'll bid the old fellow outside, shoot you out, and 
leave you on the wildest moor. Now give me the money ; 
it '11 just pay for yer tea, and the charge o' th' old fellow 
outside." 

So saying the harpy — ^worthy in all respects of Madame 
Frosch, his mistress — took all the money and put it into 
his pocket. 

The barmaid brought the tea, and some sweet cake. 
The child could only touch the former; so when the cup- 
ful was drunk, Figg hastened her away, as he could smell 
the approach of dinner. The waiter bore her to the inn- 
door, the Boots carried her tiny box, and in a minute 
more she was placed in the cart, a small lumbering 
vehicle of which she could not see much on account of the 
darkness. Here, seated on some straw, more was spread 
around her, over this what seemed a coarse sack, then 
the open umbrella wi^ placed in her hand. She was too 
terrified and too glad to get away from Figg to speak, so 
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retumiDg her silence by silence, the footman give his last 
directions to Job Mule^ who drove his cart away. The 
streets ^^ere deserted and sloppy, but these were soon 
left behind for the hilly road which led to the desolate 
moors. 

But these were not more desolate than the home to 
which the child was bound. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BABES IX THE WOOD. 

Old Madge had lain very ill through the winter, and 
it was plain to see that her end was not far oE, But 
rallying a little as lengthened and milder days came, she 
persuaded Aggy to quit the gloom of the soUtary cave in 
which they had passed the winter, and go on a long in- 
tended journey to see her grandson. So one mild Fe- 
bruary morning, leaving Madge in the kindly care of a 
woman of the tribe, old Aggy Yarrow set forth on her 
lonely way toward Staffordshire. She longed to look at 
Angel, whom she had not seen or heard of for many 
months, though well assured that he was making pro- 
gress and a good lad. She loved the more to see him, 
because a great and unaccountable depression had weighed 
latterly on her spirit; and regarding this, with gipsy super- 
stition, as a sign that it was to be her last visit to her son's 
child, there was a solemnity in her manner and intent 
that attracted all who saw her. 

Her walk was a wild and weary one, for the weather 
proved rainy, and the course she chose, across moors and 
wastes, very often little better than a quag. Still she 
plodded on^ and reached the great pottery works. She 
found her boy well, happy, and prosperous, and veiy 
pleased to see her, though his taste for her way of life had 
grown greatly less. If this pained her, Mr. Minster's and 
Cordelia's manner made it less. 

" Now, you are here, Aggy," said the former, ** I hope 
you will stay with Angel a few day& Your walk has 
been a long and weary one, and you need rest." 

" I am never very well content," she said sententiously, 
" in the dwellings of men." 
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"At least rest yourself," continued the gentleman, 
" and when you return homewards, do not fjnl to seek 
some little hearts that love you very tenderly.** 

"Mer she asked. 

" Yes, you, Aggy. Though you were so offended with 
Lilian and Lawrence, they recollect you with great ten- 
derness, and wish to be Mends with you again. What is 
more, you are wanted, and have been sought for &r and 
wide." 

" What for 1 Madge, and I kept our place secret ; we 
didn't seek folks, nor wished for 'em to come." 

" But you are really needed Aggy. Your testimony 
may be of the greatest service on the trial Besides a 
plan of Quarr Bocks is wanted, and it is supposed that 
you may know of one." 

She mused awhile, and then answered, " I don't, but 
Madge may." 

"Well, then, ask about it, as soon as you go back. 
Mrs. Wye writes me word that to a portion of the rocks 
all clue is lost ; though a way to its more hidden cham- 
bers is supposed to be known to old Walter Lawley, and 
that there he means to hide himself, when the evidence 
against him is sufficient to warrant his aiTest, for he 
has been buying stores of several kinds ; but though 
dodged in that direction, and people accustomed to the 
country set to watch, he eludes their vigilance." 

" Yes !" replied Aggy, contemptuously, "hell be found 
to be a deeper fox than those set to trap him. He 
should have been caught long ago as I said." 

" Perhaps so. But with such a stake at issue, as that 
of proving that an alleged heir existing in India was a 
great fraud, it was thought well by the lawyers to remain 
quiet, and in the last matter, that of the robbery of Nelly 
Crossthom, she obstinately refused to say anything. But, 
now, Mr. Dorepost, the London detective, has nearly 
completed his task, and the Lawleys' mischief will be 
ended." 

Aggy laughed with still greater bitterness and 
contempt. 
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" Still, Aggy, you have your part to do. Go to them 
with loving hearts, and they will receive you." 

** He!* she said, emphatically and proudly, " said I was 
his dependant. He, whom I warmed and fed by my fire 
when my years were fewer than they are now. No— no 
one shall say that twice." 

"You must have mistook him, Aggy," said Mr. 
Minster, firmly, " for a more worthy or noble man than Mr. 
Wye, I do not know. Forgive it for the sake of the 
past, even if it was said, and go to them. But this must 
be soon, as in a few days Mr. and Mrs. Wye will have 
gone to York, and the children be away from home." 
"Where?" 

'* They are going, I think, to spend some days with 
Colonel Claycross?" 

Aggy threw up her arms wildly, as though a mortal 
pain had shot suddenly through her, and then bending 
down, hid her face in her hands. Mr. Minster was asto- 
nished and so was Cordelia. In their anxiety they ques- 
tioned her, but her only answer, was the word, " fate — 
fate," as though mentioned to herself. 

** They will take no harm," said Mr. Minster, thinking 
that she alluded to the children. " Love and care will 
watch over them wherever they go. You ought to 
know this, Aggy, — ^none better than you?" 

" Care !" she questioned, with austere vehemence ; " do 
you think that lambs can go so near the den of wolves 
without costi Don't you know that Claycross's house 
lies near Wolfecrag Glen ? — and what is said of that ? But 
I shall save them, — it is my fate." 

Mr. Minster would have smiled at her tragic air, but 
for its intense earnestness. Without another word she 
stalked to one of the windows, drew aside a curtain, and 
looked out upon the night. It was clear ; the rain had 
ceased, the moon shone. She then stepped back and 
said, sententiously, — 
" I must go." 

" Go !" said Cordelia. " You have been here but three 
hours; you cannot have rested — you cannot have said 

2 A 
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what you must have to say to AngeL Indeed, papa and 
I shall be vexed if you go." 

" I must," was the old gipsy's answer; " I have my work 
to do. You must spare the lad to go with me till we're 
free from the dwellings of men. There I can say what I 
canna say here." 

" Yes, Angel shall go with you," replied Mr. Minster, 
" if you really must go ; though, if you fear any mis- 
chief to the children, will not a letter or a messenger 
suffice r 

" No ; I have no faith in scraps of paper. / can only 
do the work. Let me go ? " 

" But not without money, Aggy ; even for the services 
you rendered my daughter s beloved children at Low- 
shore." 

" None. I am not a beggar. Yes ; one thing I have 
to ask you, — one thing to give you." Her voice faltered 
a little. 

Recovering herself, she drew aside her red cloak, and 
took from the bosom of her gown, where seemed 
imprisoned other things, some small article folded in 
a piece of printed cotton. This she undid, and then laid 
upon the table a little clay cup, fashioned as though by 
the hand of a child. 

" It is the first the lad ever made," she said ; " and by- 
and-by, when he grows to honour and estate, thou may 
prize it. For thou sayest he will come to such." 

" He will, Aggy. Angel has a genius given to few." 

Her voice again faltered. " As he does, and thou 
gettest influence over him, teach him not to grow 
proud, and hate popr men, nor those of his race and 
blood." 

" He shall learn to hate nothing, except evil and 
Uea" 

" Thank you. Blessings and honour go with you ; on 
you, madam, and on your children. Farewell." With 
this Spartan-like benediction she passed from the room 
without another word. Seeking Angel, whom she had 
previously seen for a little while, she imparted to him her 
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intent, and waiting only till he had put on a warmer 
coat, she went forth with him, night as it was, towards 
the more open country. 

Yet it took a long time to clear the straggling houses, 
which lay far and wide ; so that it was full midnight before 
they reached a wild and rocky part of Cannock Chase. 
She had said but little on the way ; now her words werfe, 
" We'll rest." 

She chose the lee side of a mass of rocks, gathered 
some withered fern into a heap upon the floor, sat down, 
and bid the boy sit too ; then she drew his head down 
upon her lap, and placed her cloak about him. Then, with 
the same brevity, she said, " Sleep." 

He knew her strange way ; and nestling, childlike, to 
her knees, soon slept. 

The moon rose higher and higher, and its light fell 
within that lonely place. Then she drew aside her cloak 
and looked down upon the boy's calm face with a gaze of 
eager rapture that it is impossible to dfescribe. Sometimes 
she muttered ; sometimes she placed her folded hands 
above him ; sometimes she sung, in a low under-breath, 
snatches of cradle-songs ; but this was all. Not a tear 
dimmed her eyes, not a sigh betrayed her Spartan forti- 
tude, not a sign was there of the deep and hoarded love 
within ; but there, as immoveable as the rocks around 
her, she kept her vigils till the dawn. 

Then when that broke, when little birds began to hop 
and twitter in the boughs and rocks around, she roused 
the lad. 

" Now, Angel, thou must go ; it's nearly day." 

" Well, grandmother, we shall soon meet again. In 
the summer I am to have a holiday ; then I shall bring 
the pots and pans I have been making for you." 

" We shall never meet again, lad." 

" We shall ; this is some stuff of old Madge's you're 
believing in.'* 

" It isn't, lad. I'm going back to my winding-sheet. 
We dinna meet again." 

To combat her humour he knew was useless, though 
2 A 2 
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his heart yearned towards her, for she had been so good 
to him. 

Again she reverted to the bosom of her gown, and 
took from thence a key, a ring, some papers, and a lock of 
hair. 

" These," she said, referring to the papers, " will tell 
thee o' th' bit o' money. This hair and ring wur thy 
dead mother's ; this be the key of a box of Madge and 
mine, which thee may keep till thee get a roofing o' thy 
own." 

" But you can better keep these things, grandmother." 

^ I canna, I tell thee, lad ; now let me pin them in 
thy breast." 

She did this, and the lad, seeing her earnestness, wept 
and clung to her neck. 

" No tears, lad ! such ain*t for blood like thine. Now 
promise me what I have to ask" Here she made some 
strange and cabalistic signs. " To be good to thy race 
and kind ; to be proud o' thy old name ; and through 
fair or evil fortune to be true to the two old races that 
have warmed and fed thee and thine." 

" I will, grandmother," sobbed the lad, emphatically ; 
and cleaving to the solitary creature that, under all her 
ruggedness, hid a tender mother's heart. 

" Now, lad, we must part ; thee to thy work, I to 
mine." ' 

She bent down tenderly, laid her face for a moment on 
his shoulder, as she would tO a sleeping babe, then lifting 
her face up to the skies, moved away in the gray dawn, 
without word or motion more. 

There the lad stood for some moments ; then, seeing 
she was gone, he went his own way, and was soon lost to 
sight. 

Till he was almost so, the old gipsy continued on her 
path ; but turning, she caught a last glimpse of him as 
he passed into the lengthened shadows of the moor. 

Then her stoicism gave way ; she uttered a wild cry, 
and threw herself prostrate on the sward. 

There, like Niobe, she wept a long time, giving way 
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at intervals to grief of the most passiouate kind ; so that 
morning was far advanced before she went onwards on 
her solitary way. 

This she did with an earnestness that never faltered. 

Though conscious that he was watched, that every 
person around him, except old Andrew, hated and betrayed 
him, though quite aware that, like a struggling fly, the 
spider's web, so long gathering around him, was in the 
forming of its last mesh, still old Walter Lawley went 
hither and thither as though unconscious of it all. His 
power of dissimulation was so wonderful as to entirely 
baffle, at least for a time, even those who had passed years 
in selecting the many clues to a knowledge of perpetrated 
crime. It was so on this occasion, verifying what the 
old gipsy had said, that old Walter was " a fox deeper 
than those set to catch him." 

Telling Mrs. Jonas that he was going to the neighbour- 
ing town on business connected with the approaching 
trial, a circumstance she well knew, though he placed the 
time fixed at a much earlier hour than what it really 
was, he started off on his old horse at about eight in the 
morning, and at his usual jog-trot pace. As he passed 
through the village, many were the curious eyes directed 
towards him, as the rumour was afloat, that that night or 
the next day he would be arrested, enough having now- 
been ascertained to connect him with the robbery and 
violence upon poor old Nelly Crossthom, and further, that 
a crowd of witnesses, as well as the man who had been 
paid to represent the heir of the Quarrs in India had a 
few hours previously arrived in England, — at least such 
was the rumour whispered up and down the little York- 
shire village. 

It was a dark hazy morning, and thus better suited to 
the purpose he had in view. Slowly he went his way till 
he had reached a certain point on the moors. Then, 
setting his spurs into the sides of his poor jade, he rode 
away in a totally opposite direction, and with a swiftness 
that seemed wonderful for such a lean rider and scare- 
crow horse. An hour or less of this neck-and-naught 
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speed brought him into a valley, through which purled a 
trout-stream, and wound a wide road. Just where this 
latter crept up to the height of the moor, stood a pic- 
turesque little alehouse, with its sign of a Raven creaHng 
in the gusty March wind : the mistress stood feeding 
some hens at the door. Old Walter reined in his horse, 
and asked breathlessly if any gentlemen were there. ' 

" Ay ! there be a mon up there," pointing to a chamber- 
window, across which a blind was drawn, " that come by 
the coach as runs up yander," — meaning a highway across 
the moor. " He come just as my little Sail and me wur 
going to bed, and nothing would serve him but he must 
have a poor chuck taken off o' the roost and cooked for 
supper. Then he mun have foiner sheets put on th* bed, 
and a fire i* th' chimney, as the place, he said, wur damp. 
Besides this, he wum't to be called till much afore noon 
to day, as he wur tired. A pretty rare fellow this, and 
scented, as my little Sail says, like a musk-bag." 

Old Walter ground his teeth at this description of his 
luxurious and worthless son. " Is there then no other man 
here ?" he asked abruptly. 

" Ay I a different sort o' chap, as looks as though rough 
and ready for any sort o' work yo'd please to set him. 
Go in, yo'll find him i' th' house place ; he and another 
be having a rasher for their breakfast." 

Old Walter went within the kitchen, and there sat 
Captain Jules, and a man of similar appearance, though 
less well dressed. " Well, Mr. Lawley," said the Captain, 
in his coarse rough way, " glad to see you true to time, 
for by all accounts there isn't much left. So we'll be quick, 
if you please : the matter settled for which we've met, 
and I'm ready for my work." 

Old Walter moved his hand in a questioning way 
towards the Captain's associate. 

"Oh ! Jack's no talker ; besides, he's to help in the work : 
but you can come in here." 

He rose as he spoke, and led the way into a little room 
partitioned off from the kitchen. Here they sat down 
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together on a bench beside a table, and old "Walter began 
to fumble in his pockets. 

" Can't you say a little less than the sum fixed ] It is 
a very large one, and I'm poor." 

" Can't help that, Mr. Lawley, — ^that's no business of 
mine. I thought the sum settled, and acted accordingly. 
You don't see perhaps that the risk is very great, and 
that there has been both expense and trouble in bringing 
men and horses from the sea-coast across these wild 
moors." 

The old man groaned, set his teeth, rubbed his hands, 
then he began to tell out from his pocket-book a large 
sum in notes and gold. This accomplished,- he set his 
hand upon the money, holding it there tightly. 

" Hark ye," he said determinately, " I'll cancel the 
matter even now if you don't promise one thing, to make 
sure of the girl as well as the boy." 

The Captain scratched his head, "I didn't know that that 
entered into our bargain. I don't see what good it'll be, — 
only give trouble and spoil the whole. To get the lad 
away from his claim on the property was all I thought 
you wanted." 

" I know best what I want. I tell you I hate the girl 
intensely ; she has come between me and my grandchild's 
love, and she's part and parcel of the boy's life. I say, 
if the one's got rid of, so must the other be, — ^they're one 
in my eyes." As he spoke, the old man drew the money 
an inch or so back towards his pocket-book. 

" Well, if it needs be, it must be ; so the bargain's 
struck. Now the money :" with this, the smuggler took 
the money from beneath the old man's reluctant hand, 
and began counting it over ; as he did so, the landlady's 
girl entered without ceremony of any sort. She had to 
deliver a message, but her eye was in a moment upon 
the money. 

" I say," said she, •* the mon upstairs be getting up. 
He heard yo wur here, and so he's coming down ; he 
bid me say so." 
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With eyes still gazing at the money, she withdrev, 
crab-like, backwards, and ran off to tell her mother, who 
still stood leisurely in the sun, feeding her chickens. 

" Ay ! I dare say it ain*t good money. I don't like 
the looks o' any on 'em. It may be, for what I know, 
some evil plotters in the big trial that's just at hand. I 
dunna know him ; but they do say, old Walter Lawley 
and the rest be raging up and down the country like 
bulls o' Bashan. But, look ye, Sail, what's that )" 

She had been shading her eyes and looking to the 
moorland height, across the vsiley, whilst she spoke. 
Now the girl did likewise. 

''It be some one coming on in a red cloak — a tall, upright 
woman, wi' a stick in her hand." 

" It mun be Aggy Yarrow ; folks say she's been win- 
tering it in Wolfscrag Glen." 

" Ay, mother," said little Sail, who still continued her 
inspection, " there be folks beside — some five or six men 
— -yo can count 'em if yo like." 

''It don't need. But run thee in, and get dinner 
forrards. If it be the old gipsy wife, she shall be welcome 
to a snatch." But those approaching had yet a long way 
to come ; so the mistress went indoors. 

As soon as the girl left the room, and Captain Jules 
had pocketed the money. Old Walter bid him good day, 
and prepared to go upstairs to his room. As he went, 
the smuggler drew lum back into the room, " If you've 
any secret you want to keep, don't tell him. If he gets 
into trouble, hell shield himself behind others, be sure." 

" I know it," replied old Lawley. " You are right. I 
ham a secret which I shall tell no one." Saying this, 
he creaked on his way. 

" If you're about to earth yourself in those old rocks 
that I hear of," muttered the smuggler, " those as deep 
as yourself will get you out, depend on't." 

When he entered the upstairs chamber, old Walter 
found his son indolently brushing his hair by the 
window. His first words were those of reproach and 
bitterness. 
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" Why are you doing thus — wasting your time, when 
there is not a minute to lose ?" 

" Isn't there 1 Oh ! plenty. I'm up before the time I 
intended ; and as soon 843 I and Jules have breakfasted, 
we can be off ; for I hear he's come. I'm making my 
toilet a complete one, as we may be some days beating 
about the moors. I don't like it, and I shall be glad 
when I get landed on the coast of France." 

" You like nothing," replied the old man ; " this has 
been our ruin. But have you heard of Isabel, eh f 

" Tve been in London and Newmarket," replied John, 
doggedly ; "and in both places letters have reached me, 
threatening to send her home ; so I suppose she'll 
come. If so, you must get Jonas to take care of her 
till I can send for her to Franc& Now, have you 
settled matters with Jules — have you given him his 
money 1" 

" I have — I have ! Bitterly got it has been. But I 
think he's false. I think he'll sell us, if the chance l>e 
his." 

" I don't : he's a little coarse, but a hearty fellow. 
Besides, what can we do ; his men know every inch o£ 
the moors and coast ; and if the lad is to be got " 

" The girl, too," interrupted old Walter, with the look 
of a cruel giant waiting for his prey ; " I hate her — hate 
her as much as the boy, who thus, by coming in our way, 
brings ruin on our heads. So there must be no more pity 
— ^no more putting off what is necessary." 

" I don't intend it ; nor do I tell Jules what are my 
full intentions : he'd have stopped short in helping, if I 
^dd. But as soon as I get one or both safe, even before, 

if I can rid myself of Jules, 111 ^" He did not finish 

the sentence audibly enough for it to be heard, but leant 
his mouth close to the ear of his wicked old father. 

Old Walter rubbed his hands and said, " No flinching 
this time." 

" There sha'n't be^ — I swear there sha'n't be ;" and the 
son spoke this with a determined ferocity that sat 
strangely on one usually so weak and self-indulgent. For 
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an instant be looked more wicked than the bad old man 
by his side. 

" But how are you to know when the thing's done — 
when the Lawleys have had revenge, if nothing more ?" 
he continued, after a moment's pause. 

" I've already told you where a letter is to be sent : I 
will take care and get it. To-night I go to the rocks 
with such documents as I possess. There no one will 
find me. Every plan ever made is destroyed ; and there 
was trouble enough to find the one which Nelly Cross- 
thorn had." 

" But you'll give me a clue ; so that I can come, if 
needr' 

" No," replied the old man, firmly, *' I let no one know, 
lest the secret ooze out. My only chance of safety is in 
silence. When things are a little hushed up. 111 come to 
you." With this, saying he must go, he gave his son 
some money, shook him slightly by the hand, and glided 
down the staircase. In a moment more he had mounted 
his phantom-like horse and ridden swiftly away. 

John Lawley soon descended too, took his breakfast, 
and then, with the two smugglers, rode away into the 
silence of the moors ; for both men were well mounted, 
and had brought with them a horse for their companion. 

About noon, the gipsy and men reached the inn. It was 
Aggy Yarrow and some stout and trusty men of her 
tribe, whom she had been far to seek. The mistress of 
the Raven heartily welcomed her — soon told her of the 
visitors tliat morning. Guessing from description who 
they were, Aggy and her companions did not rest long, 
but followed on the smugglers' trail, though slow and 
difficult to make out on those wild moors. 

Intending to go to York, and to take mam'selle and 
little Dora with them, Mr. and Mrs. Wye hastened the 
day of the children's departure on their visit to Colonel 
Claycross. It was not, perhaps, a very wise scheme, con- 
sidering that the Lawleys were yet at large. Indeed, 
many in the village said so. StiU, their mamma, think- 
ing it best to keep them apart frcm the scene of the 
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coming trial, and all discussion relating thereto, yet still 
wishing them to be near at hand, in case they were 
wanted, arranged and hastened their going. On their 
way, they would see Nelly Crossthorn ; and then, after 
a few days* stay at the colonel's shooting-box, they were 
to proceed to Saltwood Mill, and be in the safe keeping 
of the good njiller and his family. 

On the night before this journey, the children went 
upstairs to sit awhile with Phoebe. For a wonder, she 
was not spinning, but reading her large-typed Bible with 
great solemnity. Not that it was rare for her to read 
her Holy Book, for she read it daily, though the hout 
was unusual. But all about the house had for some days 
noticed that her manner was very solemn, and referred 
it — and this rightly — ^to her hopes and fears in respect to 
the approaching trial ; for none knew so well as she 
the greatness of the wrongs which had been pei*petrated, 
or the worth of restitution to the orphan child. 

But now, laying aside her solemn manner with her 
Holy Book, she kissed them tenderly, as was her custom, 
heard what they had to say, — and this was always much, 
— and watched, as they directed, the goodness of the 
pets. For Chico frisked about, as was his pretty manner ; 
Flamingo, perching himself upon one arm of Phcebe's 
chair, cracked his supper of nuts ; Whitetail made him- 
self a pincushion on the other ; and the larger dogs, after 
scratching at the door to be let in, came and lay in front 
of the fire. Till the time of the children's coming, old 
Sleuth had been basking there ; but now, rising and 
caressing them, he began to walk uneasily round and 
round the room. At first, he was not noticed; but 
presently Phoebe pointed him out. 

" He has been doing thus, more or less, all day," she 
said ; " and I have had to be angry with him, to keep 
him stiU." 

"Perhaps he guesses that we're going from home," 
replied Lilian, " and wants to come. But then he is so 
old, and so soon gets tired, that he had better not. Papa 
says 80 ; though we may take Masters and Odin.** 
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As the child spoke, the old dog came and laid his dew- 
lapped muzzle in her hand, as though |Aeading something; 
thence he proceeded to Lawrence, licked his face and 
hands, thrust his head within the boy's jacket, and 
remained there quite still for some minutes. Then he 
recommenced his uneasy walk about the room. 

*' Something remarkable is about to happen,^ said 
Phoebe, who was in no slight degree superstitious as to 
Sleuth, and the famous race fix)m which he sprung; " I'm 
sure of it. He never showed this manner above once or 
twice before, and then something unusual followed. It 
was so— it was so^" she repeated^ and muttered to her- 
self '^ with his grandsire, on the day those poor lads went 
oft to India, so many years ago." 

" Well," said Lawrence, " if he wants to go to-morrow, 
we won't let him ; for George or Ralph shall &sten him 
up before we start." 

"It'll be no use," replied Phoebe, shaking her head; 
" if the dog has a mind to do a thing, he *11 do it. His 
race is known for its cunning." Then she changed the 
subject, and spoke of her great grandson's return ; for 
she had had a letter that morning, telling her that 
Dick's ship was on its voyage home. This letter 
Mrs. Wye had already read to her ; but she wished to 
hear it again ; so Lilian held the candle, whilst Lawrence 
read it. It was a charming letter, simple and plain- 
spoken, as a seaman's would be ; told much of his long 
voyage, and spoke lovingly of Alice Saltwood. When 
in this way they had passed their allotted time, they bid 
old Phoebe a very tender ferewell, as they would stairt in 
the morning before she rose. 

This they did, accompanied by Ralph, and Creorge, the 
coachman, their papa likewise riding with them a few 
miles, till they gained the level of the moors. Here he 
returned, leaving them in the care of the two servants, 
one of whom, George, the coachman, was likewise to 
retrace his steps, when either Colonel Claycross or his 
groom had been met, which, as already arranged, they 
would do some time in the afternoon. About midday. 
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and when within two or three miles of Hartlow Mill, 
they stayed to rest, Balph unpacking a basket and 
giving the children some luncheon therefrom. Whilst 
they ate this, the groom arrived, and Greorge took his 
way homewards, not without urging the men to vigilance 
and care. 

But for a time all went well, though a vast surprise 
was theirs to find that Sleuth had followed them, not- 
withstanding the fact of his having been locked up in 
one of the stables before they started, and of his long- 
injured foot. How he got loose, neither the children nor 
Ralph could guess; though the fact was plain enough 
that he was there, and limping and footsore from his long 
run. However, the chilciren were very kind to him ; 
gave him something to eat, and found him some water. 
Thus refreshed, the old hound limped gratefully after 
them when they resumed their ride. 

Though its alders had not yet budded, and the sur- 
rounding garden was wintry in its aspect, and untiimmed, . 
the ruined mill looked very pleasant and cheerful, as it 
lay gilded by the sloping sun. Miss Clee knew of their 
coming — had been watching for them — and now led them 
upstairs to old Nelly's chamber. She was a ghastly- 
looking object, as she lay in bed, supported by pillows ; 
but her manner and humour were both much softened 
to what they were in former days. She received the 
children with a tenderness quite touching to behold ; fed 
her gaze upon them, made them sit beside her, and bid 
them talk. 

" Yo see," she said, weakly, " thy coming '11 raise me 
up, — do me a power o' good, — give me strength for th' 
journey ; for I be going, in a few days, to York. I 
shanna be long here after that, though it '11 be mine to 
do the work so long set me." 

" To York, Nelly 1 " said Lilian, in great surprise. 
" You so ill, too, — and after lying in bed all the winter?" 

" Ay, that 's all true ; the chaise that be to take me be 
ordered, — ^the missis, here, be going wi' me ; for, yo see, 
I have to speak to my Lord Judge." 
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The children were very surprised, wished to know 
what Nelly had to say, but did not like to question 
her. 

" You have grown to like Mary, haven't you, Nelly," 
asked Lilian, presently ; " she is so good to everybody, and 
mamma says that she has been veiy kind to you, made 
your house so neat, and you so comfortable," and Lilian 
looked admiringly about the now cleanly room and 
snowy bed. 

" Eh ! she's a wonderfu' woman, — a little odd in her 
deafness, but the best o' living creeturs ; what I should 
a' done without her, I dunna know." 

" You like the little maid too, don't you, that Mrs. 
Salt wood sent you from the mill V* 

" Eh ! they've all been very good to me, — ^very. But 
she's the best, yo see," pointing to Mary, as she entered 
the room, " and so she ain't forgotten, for the lawyer mon 
as wur here the t'other day has put her down for a bit 
i' th' paper," meaning her will, ** and though t'aint much, 
it'll make her hearth warmer o' winter times ; but yo 
mun say nothin ^ 

" We won't, Nelly, we won't ; but we are so glad ; 
mamma, too, will be very pleased, because she loves Miss 
Clee, and says that if things go well for Lawrence, she 
shall be remembered." 

Nelly's eyes brightened. Then taking Mary by the 
hand, she lifted herself up painfully from the pillows. 
" Missis," she said, " yo mun just get the bit o' box I've long 
told yo of ; because what be in it, be the children's one 
day." She then fumbled within the tester curtains at her 
head, produced from some cavernous slit a little rusty 
dumpy key, and looking for a minute at it exultingly, 
exclaimed : " Eh ! he'd like to a' found thee, wouldn't he ; 
but he didn't, though he tried hard enough." This said, 
she put the key in Mary's hand. " Yo mun just draw 
away the old cheere there," pointing to one at no great 
distance from the bed, "and there'll be a knot i' the old 
boards. Baise this up wi' th' key j then thee'U find a key- 
hole : unlock it, and pull ; the board '11 come up a bit ; 
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then thee '11 see a space, and in't a box, among t'other 
things. Bring this to me." 

Miss Clee obeyed, whilst Lilian and Lawrence looked 
on with breathless curiosity. A small oaken cobwebbed 
box was then brought to the bed, which the old woman 
proceeded to open with another key from another hiding- 
place in the curtains. As the lid was lifted, a strong 
musty smell arose : on the top lay a piece of old moth- 
eathen woollen, and some paper. Raising these, there 
might be seen a few articles of ancient plate, a little 
melon-shaped tea-pot, a long-lipped cream-jug of lovely 
form, a sugar-basin matching, and some spoons, all tar- 
nished to the hue of unsmelted copper. One by one, 
Nelly lifted out these things, till coming to the little jug, 
there peeped something just without it which made her 
cry aloud with anguish : it was a lock of light crisp hair, — 
that of Ben, her boy. 

" Eh 1 here it be," she said, " after mony and mony a 
search I've made ! a bit of him I loved so — my lad ! my 
Ben !" Her grief was very great, for some minutes 
uncontrolled ; all her bitterness, and widowhood, and lone- 
liness, and all the ruin that others had wrought, came 
back upon her soul. Good Mary and the children were 
moved to see her pain, and sought to soothe her. 

" Ay, it's good o' thee," she said to Mary, " but a few 
o' these tears mun flow ; the lad were so much to me, and 
he seems to a' come again in the flesh." 

" Please don't," entreated Lilian ; " let Mary shut up the 
box : we don't want to see things that give you pain." 

This reference to what was material and immediate, led 
Nelly's mind more quickly away from its object of grief 
than mere words of sympathy would have done. 

" Ay ! I waa forgetting what I had to say, though the 
missis 11 put the lad's lock of hair in my bosom when I'm 
gone. But these things be for thee, my dears, to be 
brightened up, and to use on a day that the lawyer-mon 
has got down on his big sheet o' paper, though I mayn't 
tell thee !" 

" Please do," asked Lilian ; '• what day, Nelly 1" 
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" A day that'll come, I be thinking, my loves, though I 
mayn't tell thee right out ; but it '11 be when the Ruined 
Hall be bui]t again, and I a long time in my grave.** 

Lilian did not ask further, but looked with Lawrence 
at the things, and thought them very pretty, and Nelly 
very good to say they should be theirs. Then, when they 
had talked a little longer with the poor old woman, they 
bid her and Mary good bye, and going downstairs, mounted 
Ross and Greybeard, and proceeded on their way. 

At some little distance from Hartlow Mill a wide and 
rocky ravine diverged from the valley, and divided the 
moor for some miles. It was very solitary — its roadway 
in winter torrent-torn; and its lofty masses of barren 
rock, jutting out in all sorts of fantastic ways, made the 
road which wound about their base as spiral as a cork- 
screw, and often as dark as a cave. StiU, it was occa- 
sionally traversed ; and Ralph and the groom took it 
without fear. They had ridden some way — just to where 
the rocks were loftiest, and the road very narrow — the 
children close in front, and all safe and well — when a 
wild " hallo " at their rear startled the men. Turning to 
look — for the cry was repeated — they could see nothing 
up or down the rocks, so they once more hxsed their 
way ; but now, to their unmistakeable horror and dismay, 
the children could nowhere be seen. They had perhaps 
gone on, and in the moment, brief as it was, turned the 
jutting edge of the rock, and were safe on its other side. 
But no such thing. It was plain the children had been 
seized, — ^for there stood Ross and Greybeard; and the 
marks of quick and heavy feet in the quag-like soil lead- 
ing down from a fissure in the rocks proved how artfully 
they had been waylaid. Through this fissure, — which 
seemed to all but a practised eye to be absolutely imper- 
vious, through its steepness and the density of masses of 
brushwood, intermingled with fragments of rock, that 
blocked the way — ^it was evident the children had been 
borne, as the budding twigs yet vibrated with the heavy 
pressure which had swayed them back. Up this ascent, 
therefore, Ralph and the groom forced their way, and had 
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just reached the thickest of the underwood^ when a shot 
from a gun or pistol felled the old servant to the ground, 
so that he rolled downwards at once into the ravine. A 
shot from some other unseen hand disabled the groom so 
seriously in the arm which had been uplifted in beating 
back the boughs, as to end all immediate attempts at 
pursuit. He therefore, in a state of great alarm and 
pain, made his way down to where the old man had 
rolled, and found him— as he feared — ^insensible, and 
seriously wounded. Under these circumstances he did 
the best he could, — bound his handkerchief round the 
old man's bleeding forehead, poured a little water within 
his lips, placed him on one of the horses, held him there, 
and then drawing the bridle of the other through his 
arm, hastened as well as he could towards home. 

The seizure of the children by Captain Jules and his 
men was thus effected with the greatest skill and bold- 
ness. After leaving the Raven that morning, the cap- 
tain, his mate, and John Lawley, made the best of their 
way to a large cave where the rest of the men awaited. 
Here the captain learnt that the children had been seen 
on their way to Hartlow Mill; and therefore, bidding 
John Lawley go forward with one of the men to their 
place of rendezvous in Wolf's Crag Glen, he and others 
bore away to the ravine to the right of the mill. There 
they patiently waited, and knowing all its outlets and 
inlets, made sure of their prey. 

As pre-arranged, the " halloo " was made in order to 
divert the servants' attention, and in the instant thus 
gained, four or five men rushed upon the children, held a 
strong hand over each of their mouths, drew the ponies 
round the rock, lifted them off, and bore them up the 
acclivity of the fissure. The smugglers, finding that they 
were pursued, fired upcm the men, and then made off in 
safety. The fissure led into another circuitous ravine, — 
and here, gagging the children and mounting their horses, 
they made their way, at such speed as the intricacy and 
wildness of the country permitted, to the deep solitudes 
of Wolf's Crag Glen. The poor children, as a matter of 
2 B 
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course, were powerless in their hands, — for gagged, and 
placed each one in front of a rough-handed fellow, strug- 
gles were as useless as escai)e seemed hopeless. 

Had Odin and Masters, the two stately hounds, been 
there, it is probable the smugglers' task would not have 
been so easy ; but the one had returned with Mr. Wye, 
the other with the coachman. As to Sleuth, he had 
strangely absented himself After their rest, and whilst 
proceedmg to the mill, the children were surprised to see 
the old hound suddenly halt in a spot which bore the 
appearance of some horsemen having recently alighted 
there, — for eagerly snuflSng the ground, then lifting up 
his nose in the air, he uttered one of his deep guttural 
bays, and bounded wildly off in quite another direction. 
As Sleuth's movements were usually a little eccentric, no 
one took much notice of the matter, — ^they were quite 
unaware that he had come upon John Lawley's trail, or 
what its result was likely to be. 

The wind, which had been high all day, lulled towards 
evening, and heavy rain came on. The smuggler in front 
of whom Lilian rode wrapped a coat about her; but 
Lawrence, who had no such kindness shown him, was 
soon wet to the skin. In such way the poor children 
were borne roughly on. At the entrance of Wolf's Crag 
Glen the horsemen had to alight, as riding was no longer 
practicable ; and here, leaving all his men but one, the 
captain took Lilian in his arms, whilst his mate led Law- 
rence with a rough and cruel hand. Thus they made 
their way through rushy morasses, up and down steep 
and slippery crags, through little streams turgid ^th 
the heavy rains, and over bouldered rocks which shook 
beneath the feet. The men that were left — ^with the 
exception of one, who remained to take care of Captain 
Jules's and the mate's horses — went on at once to the 
coast, to make ready there. 

At length, when the night was well advanced, and 
after wandering up and down a rocky path which lay 
hidden within a mass of lofty crags, a light began to 
show itself Their destination thus in view, Captain 
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Jules stayed and said something in an under-tone to his 
mate. It was spoken in a jargon, half -Dutch, half-Erench; 
but Lawrence, whose ears were very quick, could make 
out sufficient to tell him that some under-plot was to be 
put in action, and that, as far as Captain Jules was con- 
cerned, he and Lilian had not much to fear. Having thus 
spoken, the smugglers proceeded, and in a few moments 
had reached a very large cave, lighted and warmed by an 
immense fire of withered wood. Beside this were two 
men, — one lying in a soddened sleep, the other seated, as 
luxuriously as the cave permitted, on a pile of withered 
fern, with a cigar in his mouth, and a bottle and glass 
beside him. He was very pale, his face wore an intensely 
anxious look ; and the moment he heard the smugglers' 
footing, he was up and confronting the children. He 
clutched Lawrence by the shoulder, drew him to the fire, 
and looked down so eagerly, so wickedly, so exultingly 
upon him, that it was fearful to behold. 

" Soh ! " he said, " we 've caught you at last, have wel 
You, or at least others for you, will claim honest men's 
money ; we shall see." He made his grasp so cruel, that 
the boy writhed with pain. 

" Come, come, Mr. Lawley," spoke Jules, roughly, " no 
harshness, if you please ; my bargain don't go so far as 
that. Jim ! " here he called to the man on the floor, 
though without receiving any answer. 

" What, have you been giving him drink, eh ? " ques- 
tioned the captain, angrily ; " what's this here done for ? 
I told you to keep him sober; for though it will 
not do to have many with us, still what remains must 
be up to their work. We shall be pursued, you'll 
see." 

" He took it, that's all I know," replied Lawley, sul- 
lenly. 

" You plied him, I suppose ; and he was simple enough 
to take it against my orders. Hark ye, Mr. Lawley ; 
whatever your purpose may be, one thing is quite certain, 
you shall not harm the children." 

" I shall not ask leave as to what I do," replied the 
2 B 2 
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other, insolently ; and tbns these bad men began to 
quarrel, as bad men mostly do. 

Bidding the man who had ridden on with him draw bis 
comrade into a recess of the cave, the captain, much 
to the dissatisfaction of John Lawley, ungagged and un- 
bound the children, spread some fern for them to rest on 
by the fire, and sought, in a pannier near at hand, some- 
thing for them to eat ; but Lawrence, with haughty dis- 
dain, pushed the food from him, and without addressing a 
word to either the captain or John Lawley, made Lilmn 
creep close to his side, and then sought to hu«h her con- 
vulsive sobs, for now the removal of the gag permitted 
her power of speech. Her cry was incessant that she and 
Lawrence be taken home. 

** Come, come, miss," spoke the captain, a little 
roughly, " I must have none of this crjing here, or I 
shall soon replace the gag. So you had better lie down 
and be at peace, or I shall begin the journey again, let 
the weather be what it may." But neither threats nor 
entreaties could stay the child's sobs, at least for a time ; 
though, by-and-by, overcome by grief and intense fatigue, 
and in a degree comforted by a word or two whispered in 
her ear by Lawrence, she dropped into a heavy, but 
uneasy sleep. 

Both these bad men held the purpose of over-reaching 
each other. The captain wished to get the children 
away to a place of safety on the coast of Normandy, and 
there make his terms with Mr. Wye for their return ; 
whilst John Lawley, knowing that ruin surrounded him 
on every side, knowing that others would soon have the 
old acres on which he and those before him had unjustly 
battened for so many years, placing these natural results to 
the account of the innocent, as the weak always do, and 
fixing there his deadliest purposes of vengeance, he held 
to one resolve, that connected with his prolnise to his 
father. At the cost even of his life, he resolved to 
gratify his deadly vengeance. 

Perceiving, presently, by Jules's manner, that his pur- 
pose regarding the children would not be accomplished 
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unless he could lull his suspicious watchfulness, John 
Lawley affected a more friendly manner, and partaking 
of such supper as Jack set before them, went forth from 
the cave a few moments, and returning, laid himself 
down by the fire as though to sleep. Disarticved some- 
what by Lawley's manner, Jules threw a boat-cloak over 
the children, for both now slept, and setting his mate to 
watch, made his own bed on some straw, at a little dis- 
tance from the fire. Thus the cave was soon quiet, and 
the night wore on. 

It was the captain's intention to rest an hour or two, 
then taking his turn at watching, let Jack sleep, and 
when both were thus in some degree refreshed, they 
would get the children from the cave, if possible, without 
disturbing Lawley, and making their way thence as 
rapidly as they could, leave him to his fate. On the 
other hand, Lawley's sle^p was wholly feigned ; and half- 
suspecting that Jules meant to over-reach him, he was 
the more anxious to accomplish his fell and deadly end. 

The lofty cave had two outlets, besides various recesses, 
that branched off on either side. "Whilst the fire burnt high 
and clear, the latter had been illumined to a considerable 
depth ; but now, as it waned, their accustomed shadows 
fell wide and far. Within one, which had probably an 
outlet of some kind or another, might be seen, as the 
gloom deepened, two small but luminous balls, lambent, 
as though formed of fire, and glaring more and more as 
the ^adows around grew denser. Indeed they appeared 
to approach the fire nearer and nearer as the shadows 
fell. 

At last, when his ear told him that Jack's watch was 
not very vigilantly kept, Lawley rose partially from his 
reclining posture, bent towards the fire, compressed the 
brands together, so that, emitting a temporary glow, they 
ghowed him that all around were asleep. He then with 
his left hand uncovered the sleeping children, about 
whose faces a portion of the cloak lay folded, and with 
the other di*ew a brace of small pistols from his waistcoat, 
which he had loaded and concealed there during his tem- 
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porary absence froin the cave. He then deliberately took 
his aim at the sleeping boy, and in another moment 
would have fired, had not a rush upon him, swifter than 
lightning, stayed his hand, and his own wild cry of pain 
and ghastly fear rung through the cave, instead of that of 
a wounded and dying child. It was Sleuth, the old 
blood-hound, who, springing to his face and jaw, hung 
there with ruthless ferocity. The poor brute had never 
forgotten the scent of the cruel hand which had struck 
him down at Quarr, and coming upon the trail of the 
same person, had followed it for some distance with 
unerring sagacity. Then it ceased, for the person in 
question, who was no other than John Lawley, had at 
this point remounted his horse, and not again alighted 
till necessitated by the difficulty of the entrance into 
Wolfs Crag Glen ; but wandering far and wide in un- 
wearied pursuit, the hound, guided in some degree by the 
horse*s footing, regained the clue. Following it, and 
creeping into the cave, he laid in wait, with fiery eye- 
balls and lashing tail, till the object of his pursuit should 
stir. 

The hound's growl, and John Lawley's terrific cries, 
roused the captain and Jack, who, springing to their feet, 
rushed to one of the mouths of the cave to see if they 
were pursued. Lawrence likewise awoke, and unconscious 
of what Lawley's act had been the moment before, jumped 
up, and strove to pull Sleuth away. ^ 

" Yes, yes," said John Lawley ; " pull the dog away, or 
he'll kill me. Call— call him off" 

" Sleuth, Sleuth," cried Lawrence, for he knew the old 
dog at once, " loose your hold, sir ; come down.** 

Commanded by one he was so attached to, the furious 
brute loosened his grasp for an instant, and fell off from 
where he clung; whereupon, the craven — ^bleeding and 
lacerated as he was, and deaf to that mercy which he had 
asked for himself — stoof>ed to lift the pistol to shoot down 
the boy ; for, in springing to his feet, and in his struggle 
with the dog, it had dropped from his hand. But he was 
again prevented ; this time by the captain, who, hurry- 
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ing back, saw Lawley's dastard purpose, and struck down 
his hand. 

" You villain ! you deserve the fate that's awaiting you ; 
for not an instant ago you were crying to the boy to save 
you, and in return you want to shoot him down. But 
now there's no escape for you, as we're pursued." 

" You're a villain" began the other. 

" Dog ! seize him and hold him down," cried Jules ; 
and Sleuth, who needed no incitement to a fresh attack, 
again sprang up and fastened himself upon Lawley, with 
still more deadly ferocity. 

" Jack," called the captain, in an under-tone, " bring the 
lantern and other things, and I'll see to the birds here." 
So saying, he was about to lift up Lilian and wrap her in 
the cloak, when Jack cried out, that they must save 
themselves, as their pursuers had already gained the cave. 

As this was the case, the two smugglers seized their 
arms and lantern, and rushed off by the other entrance of 
the cave. 

During these moments of excitement, Lawrence lost 
none oi his habitual presence of mind ; and now, even as 
the smugglers' pursuers filed into the cave, he dragged 
Lilian, half asleep as she was, to the same outlet of the 
cave as that just taken by Jules and his mate, and then 
bidding her come on, half led her, half pulled her down 
the steep and rocky path that led to the defile below. 
But, poor children, they did not know the terrors of that 
wild and hidden glen. Rocky, precipitous, full of yawn- 
ing steeps and gullies, with deep pools in many of the 
hollows — with waterfalls sweeping down from the heights 
above, and then rolling onwards in wild and turbid 
streams ; it was a place full of dangers, even to the boldi- 
est and most accustomed. Besides this, it was now the 
dead of night, intensely dark, the rain still coming down, 
though not heavily, and the wind sweeping wild and chill 
from off the moors. 

The path they thus incidentally took was quite in an 
opposite direction to that followed by the smugglers, and 
far more dangerous, as it led precipitously into the rocky 
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bed of a wild and turbid stream, that swept from a water- 
fall at some distance up the glen. Fortunately for them, 
the water was not deep, so that when the boy lost his 
footing, and fell with Lilian lunidst a mass of boulder 
stones, their lives were safe, provided they kept still till 
daybreak, though deafened by the roar around them and 
drenched by the blinding spray. 

" If you'll be still, Lilian, and cling to me," shouted 
Lawrence, "we shall not be drowned. Day will soon 
break, and then we shall be able to see our way. So hold 
by as hard as you 'can, for we are safe here from those 
dreadful men." 

Lilian obeyed, though weeping very bitterly. Indeed, 
it was as much as both could do to hold by one 
another, for the spray of the wild waters, in continuously 
wetting them, benumbed and chilled them. 

In truth, however, this attempt of theirs to eBCai)e was 
most unfortunate, as those who filed into the cave were 
partly Yarrow gipsies, and partly farmers of the moor- 
lands round. The first, as we have seen, Aggy had been 
for, to summooos; and the latter she had gathered on 
her way from the Haven that morning, where she had 
learnt all the particulars of the meeting of the Lawleys 
and Captain Jules. Thus, missing the children at the 
moment they expected to find them, and presuming that 
the smugglers had borne them off again, the gipsies and 
some of the farmers, headed by Aggy Yarrow, hurried 
away in search of them, &a soon as they had beaten off 
Sleuth, who crawled exhausted from the cave, and had 
bound John Lawley so that there could be no chance of 
his escape. His wounds were frightful ; partly leading 
and partly carrying him, suck of the dalesmen as Aggy 
Yarrow left behind her for that purpose bore him to the ' 
nearest village* 

Thus Lawreno^ as he kept his watch, with a fortitude 
and tenderness to his darling Lilian worthy of his race, 
wondered to see so many lights gleaming up and* down the 
precipices ; but naturally imagining that Jules and the 
mate, with, perhapa, some of the other smugglers who 
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might have joined them, were in search of him and Lilian, 
he made no sign where he and his darling were. With 
intense eagerness he watched for the first glimmerings of 
the dawn, and soon saw, with joy, that, by a little care, he, 
with Lilian in his arms or on his back, might clamber 
over the heaped-up rocks, through which the rushing 
stream swept its way, though a false step would hurl 
them into the rough waters, from whence, in their depth 
and wildness farther down, there would be no escape. Wait- 
ing, therefore, till it was fully light, and making Lilian 
mount upon his back and shut her eyes, he made his 
bold attempt, and after great pain and diflBculty, from the 
Blipj)erine8S of the spray-washed and lichen-covered stones, 
he reached a rocky ledge on the further shore. But 
other difficulties were now before them ; there was a steep 
and dangerous cliff to climb, but by pushing Lilian on 
before, and by catching at every tiny shrub or piece of 
rock, to make his footing strong, they at length gained 
the top. Though even then, nothing but a wild and 
savage region lay around. Still they were comparatively 
safe, and though wet and worn and tired, were very glad 
to be free from the cruel men who had brought them to 
this dismal place. 

Anxious to let Lilian rest , for she was very spent and 
worn, Lawrence sought out some little cave or recess, 
and after awhile found one. Here, fortunately, was a 
large heap of withered leaves blown in by the winter's 
winds, and with these he made her a bed, which was dry 
and soft. He wished to make her a fire, for there was 
dry wood in abundance, but he had no means oi kindling 
one, so he had to be content with covering her up warmly 
with the leaves. Lying down near, he let her rest her 
sweet face beside his own, and make a pillow of his arm. 
Still for a long time she cried very bitterly, and no 
words of his could soothe her ; but, after many tears, she 
fell asleep, and Lawrence slept too, till the day was well 
advanced, and the rain ceasing, the sun dried up some- 
what the soddened paths. Then awakening, they both 
felt very hungry, though less tired. 
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"Please, Lawrence,'* said Lilian, partly rising and 
bending her sweet face over that of the boy's, " do you 
think we can get away from this dismal place, or shall 
we have to die here T 

" Oh ! you musn't think or talk about dying, as people 
will be sure to come into the Glen to find us. So we 
mustn't hide ourselves in a place like this, but keep on 
the open paths where we shall be seen." 

" Do you think we may 1 Won't that wicked man they 
call captain take us again, and perhaps so far away that 
nobody will ever hear of us?" 

" I think not. He and the other man will be only too 
glad to get away safely. But the captain was not so 
cruel as John Lawley." 

" Xo," said Lilian, with terror-stricken face ; " and yet 
he tried to shoot you, though you called Sleuth off 
from him." 

" Yes ! They have now tried more than once to kill 
me, and I do not think they will have the chance again." 

" I'm sure they haven't — I'm sure they mustn't," said 
Lilian, bursting into passionate tears, and winding her 
arms about the boy's neck; "for though I love mamma 
and papa, and little Dora, very dearly, I love nobody in 
all the world like you. Lorry. If you were to die, I must 
die ; I couldn't live without you." 

" Nor I without you, darling Lily. For when I grow 
a man I shall marry you, and you will be my little wife, 
and live with me at Quarr. So I cannot part with you 
even now." 

She was so pleased he said this — ^he had never said this 
so distinctly before, and in her pride and joy, and in- 
nocent shame, she hid her fa.ce on his. 

"It is a dreadful thing, isn't it 1" she said presently, 
" that that wicked John Lawley is Isabel's father. Do 
you think we may love Isabel any more ? I must, I'm 
sure, because Isabel herself is so very good, though 
always so unhappy." 

" Yes, we will love her," replied Lawrence, with ge- 
nerous goodness, "and be kind to her, for I heard old 
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John Oakleaf say that she will need it, as the mistress of 
the school, where she is, is going to send her home, where 
perhaps there will be no one to care for her. But now let 
us go; perhaps, after all, we may find our way out of the 
valley." 

So they went and wandered far and wide — up and 
down precipices, across the stepping-stones of large 
streams, through boggy places, and along moorland 
heights, as wild and desolate as solitude and rugged na- 
ture could make them. Sometimes, when lofty rocks 
frowned high above, the darkness of night was around 
them ; but on the moorland heights the sun fell glad and 
warm. Yet they could see no one to aid them, or find a 
path that led from the glen, so again night fell around 
them. They were both veiy footsore, and still more 
hungry, as nothing but some leaves of sorrel and a little 
water had broken their fast. When they could see no 
longer, they crept beneath the shelter of a great gorse 
bush, and there, very forlorn, passed the night away. 
They were truly Babes in the "Wood, needing leafy 
burial by tender robins, did not aid come soon. 

All through another day they wandered up and down, 
able to find no way from that savage solitude, and now 
quite sure that no one would ever come. Lilian was 
really ill, and cried incessantly. At dusk, they sought a 
place of shelter, and finding a bowery recess in a sort of 
little copse, that broke the wildness of the scene, they lay 
down to die, as it would seem, they were so worn and ill. 
In a short time, a low whining noise, expressive of pain, 
met their ears. It was not that of a human being, but 
that of some poor animal, greatly spent and in pain. 
Lawrence listened, and then, all at once, said he thought 
it was Sleuth. He rose, and with difficulty sought amongst 
the brushwood round. Guided by the whining, he came 
true enough presently upon poor old Sleuth, who, 
stretched out, seemed dying. Yet, weak and nearly 
motionless as he was, he knew the boy, and gratefully 
licked his hand. It was such a comfort to come upon 
this poor sign of homO| that Lawrence's heart bounded 
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with delight, and taking old Sleuth in his arms, he car- 
ried him to Lilian. Dim as the twilight was, Lawrence 
brought some water in his joined hands from a spring 
hard by, and wetted his lips. Then they made him a bed 
of dned leaves, and laid him gently in ; he was dying, 
and yet he wagged his tail a little, and licked their tender 
hands. 

By-and-by the children fell into a weary sleep, and 
night wore on. 

In the meanwhile the deepest anxiety existed concern- 
ing them. Making his way slowly home with Ralph, 
Colonel Claycross's groom did the best he could under 
such circumstances, by sending one farm labourer for a 
surgeon ; another in search of his master, who had gone 
to a distant town on business connected with the coming 
trial ; and a shepherd, keeping sheep near the shooting- 
box, went off to Saltwood Mill. But it was morning 
before the young Saltwoods or their father arrived, and 
later still Colonel Claycross. He was on his way home, 
when he met John liwley in custody of a body of 
farmers and gipsies; and learning from them further 
particulars than those imparted by the messenger, he 
would not continue his journey till he had turned back, 
and seen the lacerated and injured villain safe in the 
lock-up of the little town, and had advised with one or 
two magistrates living in the neighbourhood. He then 
rode home as swiftly as his horse could take him, and 
organized with the Saltwoods the best plan of pursuit that 
could be suggested. 

Conceiving, as already said, that the children were with 
the smugglers, Aggy Yarrow and her men, after search- 
ing the immediate precincts of the smugglers' cave, had 
gone on across the moors, in the direction of the Lancar- 
shire coast. But finding, after a journey of many weary 
miles, no clue to the smugglers' retreat, they retraced 
their steps to Wolfs Crag Glen. There again, searching 
amidst its fastnesses, they found one of Lilian's shoes, 
and this confirmed Aggy's strong opinion that the 
children were somewhere in the neighbourhood. But it 
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was again night, and her men were weary ; so, biddiDg 
them go to a cave close to that inhabited by her and 
Madge, and telling them where they would find provisions, 
she dismissed them. But, though her cave was within the 
distance of a mile or two, nothing would induce her to 
take rest, or even food. A marvellous energy possessed 
her, and bore her above all sense of fatigue. A deep, 
fevered anxiety burnt at her heart ; and, till the children 
were found, it must bum on and on, like a living fire. 

So through all the long and dewy night she kept on 
her weary way, never pausing, never resting, but on— ^ 
on. "^hen too dark to pass on for a time, she still kept 
a watchful ear, standing erect as she listened, like a statue 
carved from stone. 

Neither had Captain Jules nor his mate left the 
glen. Fancying that the children were with the gipsies, 
and thinking it more secure for themselves to keep 
quiet for some hours, lest pursuit be made after them 
in the direction of the coast, they wandered stealthily 
about the savage fastnesses, till signs led them to believe 
that they were near the gipsies' cave. They perceived 
the glimmering of a fire, and the woman who waited 
on old Madge move to and fro. By dint of watching, 
they learnt that the latter was alone, and ascertaining 
this, they availed themselves of her temporary absence, 
and, creeping in, stole enough provisions to suffice their 
hunger. With these they repaired to an adjacent cave, 
ate their food, and lay down to rest. 

As the morning broke — as the grey dawn faded 
before the lovely sun — as spring and stream and water- 
fall glistened in its rays — as the dew lay thick upon the 
fern, and the little birds began busily their pretty songs 
— Aggy turned into the rocky pass in which, bending 
down to the brooklet, stood the little copse. Her heart 
was beginning to die within her with fear and pain; 
her motherly, human breast was ftdl of woe ! Then, 
all at once, her quick, stem glance detected the impres- 
sion of a little footstep in the splashy soil. She eagerly 
stooped down, looked at, knew it was Lilian's. Then^ 
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with the eagerness of a hound upon a track, she went 
on tracing other little steps ; then some a little larger ; 
these, by degrees, led her to the copse ; she came to 
the little green-roofed spot where the children lay — 
dead, as in her first moments' agony she feared — ^asleep 
in one another's arms Very damp, and cold, and travel- 
stained they were ; and, as in the sweet old story, some 
robins chirped beside them, some leaves had fallen on 
them. Nor were they alone ; the old hound — faithful 
even in death — had crept beside the boy, and lay half- 
stretched across him — dead 1 

Quicker than I can tell, Aggy, kneeling down, had 
raised both children in her arms, and warmed them with 
passionate kisses. Lawrence at once awoke, though so 
stiff and numb as to l>e almost incapable of movement ; 
but Lilian was insensible, though still warm. 

" Warmth will bring her round," said Aggy, kissing 
her beloved lips. Then, speaking to Lawrence, she said, 
" Can you walk with me to the cave if I help you 1" 

Lawrence tried, but could not, he was so worn and ill. 

She would not trust his precious life another moment 
from her sight; so stooping, she made him climb her 
back, holding on by her neck, and then lifting Lilian in 
her arms, she strode on with supernatural strength to 
the cave, which lay at the distance of a mile or so. 

Reaching this, she roused the woman, who threw fresh 
faggots on the mouldering fire, and at her bidding, put 
over a great caldron of water. Then she placed Liliau 
in the cleanly bed beside old Madge ; and, making one 
for Lawrence near the fire, she laid him in it, gave him 
some warm milk, and made the gipsy-woman chafe his 
limbs. Lilian then had her care. Taking a phial from 
a recess, she poured some drops within her lips, and as 
soon as the water in the caldron was hot, she made her a 
bath in a great crock, dried her, swathed her in a thick 
blanket, and laid her again by Madge. These remedies 
revived, in some degree, the poor child; still she was 
very ill. Aggy then roused some of her men, and sent 
them in various directions to say that the children were 
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found, as an active search was still proceeding, and 
Colonel Claycross, the Saltwoods, and others, were known 
to be in the neighbourhood. 

This activity around and within the gipsies' cave, 
awoke Jules and his mate, who, by watching and listen-\ 
ing, soon made out that the children were then in the 
cave. Seeiog the gipsies depart, a thought in a moment 
struck Jules ; he would try and regain the children, make 
rapid speed with them across the moors to the coast, and 
getting there, try to make a bargain for the children's 
return, when they should be safe in some of the rocky 
recesses on the coast of Normandy. He and his mate 
therefore armed themselves, and stole with sly advance 
to the mouth of Aggy's cave. But, for a long time, men 
kept passing out and in. 

When Lilian had been roused from insensibility, Aggy, 
quite forgetful of herself, took her seat by Lawrence, who 
waking after a short but refreshing sleep, put his hand 
into that of the gipsy, and asked anxiously after Lilian. 

Aggy said she was better, and pointed to the bed. " I 
should like to see her," said Lawrence ; " I thought, when 
we lay down last night, we should never wake again." 

" Poor children 1" replied Aggy, and with that she 
assisted the boy to rise and led him to the bed. 

Then she withdrew the blanket — let him see Lilian's 
face and kiss it, and kneel down beside her. 

Whilst he did so, the recollection of her Staffordshire 
visit occurred to Aggy, and the need there was for the 
old plan of Quarr. Leaving Lawrence, therefore, she 
strode across the cave, took au old horn snuff-box from a 
fihelf, brought it to the bed, put a pinch of the powder 
within it up each of Madge's nostrils, and then blew 
strongly on her face. 

" I know its bad to do so," she muttered, " for her life 
hangs on so frail a thread ; but the thing must be known 
for the lad's sake, and he is above alL" 

In a few moments the old gipsy began to stir. 

" What do ye want ?" she said, in a voice so low that 
none but Aggy's accustomed ear might catch the words. 
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" Fve been in sore trouble," replied Aggy, " but the 
children are safe*" 

"I know it all," spoke the other; "but the trouble is 
well nigh over^ the comer stones at Quarr will be rsused 
now." 

" Ay ! and there is an entrance to the secret part of 
the rocks that is needed to be known. The fox has 
destroyed the plans, but thee wilt know." 

Madge closed her rheumed eyes, and seemed to think 
deeply. 

So waiting for the answer, the noble gipsy bent down 
above the beloved boy, whose race had fed and warmed 
her, been good to her and hers. 

At that instant a shadow stole within the cave, an arm 
was raised, a pistol fired, and Aggy fell forward, dead and 
weltering in her blood, across the children, and on the 
body of old Madge. 

" To the south, to the south I" cried Madge in her 
palsied alarm. This was all she said. 

Seeing Aggy fall, two men rushed forward to sieze the 
children, but in the moment that it took them to raise 
the prostrate body, some gipsies near at hand, roused by 
the noise of fire-arms and the woman's cries, poured into 
the cave, and siezed the villains even as they laid their 
hands upon these innocent Babes in the Wood. 

A few moments after, Colonel Claycross, the Salt- 
woods, and others arrived. The great joy that the 
children were thus safe was tempered by their sorrow 
for the noble gipsy. 

In death as in life, she and Madge were not divided. 
For when they raised up the very aged creature, it was 
found that she was dead. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE DAISIED HILLOCK. 



Returning home in the evening, as early as he could 
from the little town, old Walter Lawley proceeded to put 
in force the stratagem necessary for his escape. He was 
conscious that he was watched, as a fly in a spider's web ; 
that old Mrs. Jonas was in the pay of Mr. Dorepost, the 
detective policeman, and that none but his imbecile old 
brother was faithful to him. His first point, therefore, 
was to disarm Mrs. Jonas of all suspicion. She, on the 
other hand, had her own plans, as we shall see. 

Sitting down quietly by the kitchen fire, he fetched his 
pipe, and smoked whilst Mrs. Jonas prepared tea. This 
taken and cleared away, the old woman lighted a candle, 
and went creaking up the back staircase, as had been her 
custom for several previoas evenings. Willing to see 
what was her purpose, and if he was safe from eaves- 
dropping, at least for a few moments, whilst he spoke to 
Andrew, old Walter took off his shoes, and crept up 
softly after her. She had gone into a dismal old garret, 
in which were a lot of chests and boxes, that, in moving 
from the little country town, the Lawleys had brought 
with them. Some of these had not been opened for 
many years, and were full, if village gossips spoke true, of 
all sorts of things purloined from Quarr ; divers of these, 
and this in due sequence, had been opened, by some means, 
by the old woman, who now sat before the sixth or 
seventh, duly inspecting its contents of moth-eaten silks, 
mouldy linen, and other things. 

" You hag," muttered old Walter between his teeth, " if 

I hadn't before me to-night a life-and-death struggle, I'd 

punish you ; I'd let you know some things you think I 

don't. Yes, for years you've been preparing for th» day 
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of utter ruin and evil for me and mine, and you think 
I don't know it, or haven't guessed it, or seen through it. 
Well, well, sinner as you are, yomr turn may come." 
Again he gnashed his teeth, as the only means left to him 
of venting his impotent rage, and crept again downstairs, 
as noiselessly as he had ascended. 

After looking into all the closets and adjacent passages, 
to make quite sure that Mr. Dorepost, or some of his 
allies, were not eaves-dropping, he came again to the fire- 
side and roused old Andrew, who, wrapped in his tattered 
dressing-gown, crouched half-asleep and unobservant in 
his arm-chair. 

" Andrew," he said sternly, " try and rouse yourself ; I 
want to speak to you of something that you mustn't blab 
out to Mrs. Jonas, directly she comes downstaiiu" 

" Eh ! is it about Isabel, the dear child % I can keep 
things in my head about her, and nothing else." He 
shook his head mournfully as he spoke, by this partly 
expressing hopeless grief and a consciousness of his im- 
becility. 

" Yes, she's coming home, will soon be here ; only in 
return for my goodness in letting her come, you must do 
something for me." 

This intimation, though it was a story as far as old 
Walter knew, roused up old Andrew as no other informa- 
tion would. In a moment he was full of attention, eager 
cmiofiity, and restlessness, heaping question upon question, 
and listening for answers with bent ear and wistful 
looks. 

" You must lie in my bed to-night, so that if Isabel 
come, she can have yours ; and if old Jonas creep into 
the room to see if you sleep, and to loop up the window- 
blind, you mustn't speak. If you do, Isabel won't 
come." 

Old Andrew seemed puzzled to know what Walter's 
meaning really was ; but Isabel's name, a time or two 
repeated, made him promise to act as Walter wished. 
The latter then fetched a bottle of wine from some hidden 
receptacle or another, drank moderately, gave Andrew a 
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glass, and disposed of the rest in such a manner in the 
closet, as to be sure to meet the eye of Mrs. Jonas, and 
yet not appear to be put there purposely. It was like 
setting a mouse-trap, where the mouse would sure to be 
caught. 

This was scarcely effected, before she came downstairs, 
bearing a considerable bundle with her, which she placed 
on a distant dresser ; Walter then intimated to her that 
he and Andrew were going to bed. For a moment she 
glanced suspiciously at the speaker ; but disarmed by 
Andrew's manner, she said nothing, and the two old men 
went upstairs. Here Walter saw Andrew undress, and 
get into bed, then arranging the bed-clothes, curtains, and 
other things about the room, as they were accustomed 
to be when he himself retired to rest there, and again 
cautioning old Andrew, he retreated to the room of the 
latter, there made an effigy with pillows and other things, 
placed it in the bed, so that it would appear at first sight, 
to anyone entering, that old Andrew slept quietly. Walter 
then buttoned a roll of papers in his breast, and putting 
a small slide-lantern and some matches in his pocket, 
crept breathlessly downstairs. There opened into a wide 
brick passage, connected with some of the offices, a massive 
door leading by a flight of stairs to a range of cellars. 
This, as it usually did, stood open; so descending, he 
crossed the cellars, thence by another passage, though 
subterraneous, that led up by steps again and a trap-door 
into a vast old brewhouse, at a distance from the house. 
In coming home from his journey, he had put this trap- 
door ajar, in readiness for Ins escape ; but now, to his utter 
dismay, he found it firmly fastened from the other side. 
At this discovery, his consternation was inconceivable ; 
yet fertile of expedients in his wickedness, he thought of 
another plan, and though full of danger, put it at once in 
execution. For he suspected that all the lower doors and 
windows would be carefully fastened, and if not this, 
watched on the outer side. Stealing therefore within 
earshot of the kitchen, he could detect Mrs. Jonas talking 
to some one by the fire, and from the sound it appeared 
2 c 2 
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to be the policeman's voice. Promptly, therefore, he 
returned upstairs, covered his other clothes with old 
Andrew*s dressing-gown, and assuming his gait and 
manner, went heavily downstairs, opened the kitchen 
door unhesitatingly, and crossed to another that led into 
a great yard. 

Yes ! there, true enough, sat Mrs. Jouas, in grave con- 
versation with one or two men, neither of whom was, 
however, Mr. Dorepost ; and this the woman he had fed 
and sheltered for so many years ! 

" That's old Andrew," she said to the men ; " he often 
gets up in the night and goes out, but he'll soon return. 
And mind you do," she added, addressing Walter. 

" Yes, mother," squeaked Walter, in excellent imitation 
of old Andrew's tliin and childlike voice. And well for 
him that Jonas's ear was satisfied, or then and there he 
would have been arrested. 

Crossing into an outhouse, and thence into another 
used as a wood-house, he took off the old gown, hid it 
under a pile of faggots, and climbing up to and through 
an old shattered window, he dropped into a plantation, 
and thence to the open moors. Like a hare pursued by- 
dogs, he ran — never pausing, never resting, but on, on. 

At length, on an acclivity, he stopped to take breath 
and look back. His escape must have been discovered, 
for lights gleamed in most of the windows of the Old Red 
House, and up and down the village. So on and on he 
went, doubling and turning with infinite cunning, till he 
safely reached his dreary place of hiding. It was an. 
awful solitude, as we shall see. 

His escape, as he rightly guessed, was soon discovered. 
These country assistants of Mr. Dorepost, stopping to taste 
the contents of the bottle with Mrs. Jonas, had been thus 
remiss, as was soon found when that functionary arrived. 
The effigy was found in one bed — old Andrew in another, 
though Mrs. Jonas, entering old Walter's room prepara- 
tory to the constables, declared he was safe. Old Andrew 
was taken into custody, Mrs. Jonas sworn to appear as a 
witness at the approaching trial, and after the house had 
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been thoroughly searched, she was left to herself. Where- 
upon, it being fully morning by this time, she prepared 
herself the most luxurious breakfast the house afforded ; 
and after it she proceeded with her work of rummaging 
the old trunks. It was late in the afternoon before her 
task was ended. Then, bringing down her spoils to the 
kitchen, she formed them into one large bundle, put it 
ready with her bonnet and shawl, as though intending to 
go out by-and-by. She had a niece living in a solitary 
cottage beyond Quarr, it was therefore i)robable she 
meant to go there. 

She lingered till it grew dusk — till dim shadows fell 
upon the floor — till the great old kitchen would have 
been as gloomy as a prison but for the fire ; then, going 
to the bell-less porch door, she looked out to judge what 
sort of night it would be. It had been raining more or 
less the whole afternoon ; now it came down heavier 
stilL 

** It will be a wet, wild walk," she muttered to herself; 
<* but I mun go, or village folks, in the daytime, would be 
wondering at the bundle. Hetty, may be '11 come as far 
as Quarr to meet me." 

As she said this, she put her hand to her ear to listen, 
for she fancied she heard the slow rumbling of cart-wheels 
approaching the house. She was not mistaken. They 
creaked along the old bridle-road, turned into the stable- 
yard, and stopped before a back-door. Some one then 
knocked. Going thither, and opening it, Mrs. Jonas saw 
a charcoal-cart and its rough driver. He appeared par- 
tially intoxicated, and after some circumlocution she 
made out that he had got a " little lass " in his cart, and 
that she must help her to bed pretty soon, as she was bad 
enough. 

"What's it Isabel !" exclaimed Mrs. Jonas, in great 
consternation ; " what can she want here 1 Those that 
belong to her are gone, and there's trouble enough in the 
place." 

But Job Mule cared nothing for this. He had spent 
nearly all his gains at pubhc -houses by the way, and he 
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now wanted to get home, as well as lid himself of a trou- 
blesome load : he therefore did not stay to reply to Mrs. 
Jonas, but letting down the backboard of his cart, he 
lifted the child up in his arms, and pushing aside the 
woman, bore her into the kitchen. Here he laid poor 
Isabel on the settle, fetched her wrappers and other 
things, wished her a rough good night, and only nodding 
his head to Mrs. Jonas, passed from the house, and so 
went his way. 

Mrs. Jonas banged to the door, came into the kitchen, 
and sat down on a chair opposite the child. She could 
see Isabel's stricken and pallid face, her soiled and satu- 
rated garments, her closed eyes, and hear her heavy 
breathing; yet it brought little pity to her breast, for 
she felt conscious that the child's presence would be a 
hinderance to many of her plans, to say nothing of per- 
sonal trouble. So she spoke very angrily, and aaked the 
child why she came without some one writing beforehand 
to say so. She repeated her question several times, with- 
out eliciting other answer than that betokened by the 
summoning motion of a small, wasted, cor2)se-like hand. 
So, still more angrily, she went and stood by the child. 

Isabel raised herself a little : " I'm very ill, Jonas," she 
said, " and cannot speak to you in a loud voice. Will you 
please give me some tea, and undress me, and put me 
into my little bed, for I so long to be there ; and will you 
let Uncle Andrew know I am here ?" 

It was on the woman's lips to say that the imbecile 
old man was at that hour in prison; but glancing at 
Isabel, she checked her words. 

" He isn't here — ^he's gone away on business for a bit ; 
indeed, there's nobody here. As for your bed, of course 
you can go to it, though there ain't no sheets aired ; 
indeed, there ain't none," (they were all in Mrs. Jonas's 
bundle on the dresser) ; " but I'll do the best I can." So 
saying, she roused the fire, put on some water for fresh 
tea^ and bringing some bedding and bed-clothes from 
upstairs, made Isabel's bed in her own little room, and 
lighted a fire in the grate. She then imdressed the sink- 
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ing child — this rather tenderly for her — when she found 
how ill she was, and putting her into bed, gave her some 
tea. Nothing beyond this would the poor darling touch. 

During these processes little had been said, for 
Mrs. Jonas was full of her own plans, and Isabel much 
too weak and ill to talk. But now the child was warm 
in bed, she stooped to her, whilst she said, " I Ve got to 
go out a bit, Isabel ; but you musn't mind, as there 's 
enough o' coal on the fire to last a long time, and I '11 be 
back as soon as I can." 

The child was too passive, from exhaustion and extreme 
illness, to say more than to ask the woman to be back as 
soon as she could. Another time, child-like, she might 
have expressed dread to be left alone in the shadows of 
that many-roomed and gloomy house ; now she made no 
dissent, but, pressing her face upon the pillow, wept that 
there was no dear Lilian or old Uncle Andrew near to 
be tender to her. So Mrs. Jonas, repairing to the kitchen, 
drank a good supply of ale, put on her cloak and bonnet, 
took up her bundle and a small corded box, and set 
forth, when she had locked up the house. It rained 
heavily ; the night was very dark ; the gusty wind 
roared up amongst the trees ; the bell in the old church 
belfry, close at hand, tolled the last evening hour, — the 
owls hooted there, — and all was very, very solemn ! 

And never more came Mrs. Jonas to that weird old 
house ! — never more— never more 1 

She came not that night, or the next morning, or 
next evening. There Isabel lay all alone, as solitary as 
though already in her grave. Not a sound even broke 
the horrid stillness. 

It had rained all day; but in the wane of evening 
the sinking sun shed a divine glory, and flooded the little 
room, so far as the closed shutters would permit. Once 
or twice throughout the day Isabel had attempted to rise, 
but, in vain. Now she tried again, and managed to creep 
from the bed and draw back one ot the shutters, which 
had been closed but not barred. Then, tempted by the 
beauty of the evening, as the sun lay upon the rain- 
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washed grass^ and slirubs, and early flowers, she unhasped 
the casement a little, and the balmy air stole in. Then, 
feeling faint, and much too feeble to effect more^ she 
fitniggled to her little bed again. 

From thence she did not rise that night, or through 
the morrow. Lower and lower she sank, — more un- 
conscious she became. The balmy air refreshed not, — 
the flooding sun cheered not ; neither were heard the 
bees that hummed around the casement, nor was seen 
a little butterfly, that, flitting through, flitted about 
the bed. 

Lower and lower she sank ! — deeper fell the shadows 
on that shadowy house ! 

The news had soon spread wide and far about the 
country that the children had been again seized. It was 
also known, too, that poor old Ealph had been danger- 
ously woundecL The utmost consternation and excite- 
ment prevailed ; and these were increased when it was 
found that old Walter had so ingeniously effected his 
escape. It was presumed that he was at Quarr, hidden 
in those rocky chambers of which tradition told, but of 
whose locality none could telL Great blame was attached 
to the police who had the case in hand, that he had not 
been arrested earlier ; but the real truth was, that the 
old man had carried on his wicked plans with such deep 
art and subtlety, that it was not till the latest minute 
that the last points in the great chain of evidence could 
be gathered in. Mr. Dorepost was temporarily and un- 
expectedly absent on some important matter relative 
thereto, or his arrest would have been made the night 
previous to the one on which it was foiled. 

As soon as all this bad news about the children and 
poor old Balph reached Wyecote, Mr. and Mrs. Wye 
were at once summoned from York, which they had not 
reached many hours. They instantly posted home, in 
the utmost terror, and from thence to Colonel Clay- 
cross's. Here, after a day and night's intense suspense, 
in which Mr. Wye was utterly prostrated by the mental 
agony he endured, the children were restored to them. 
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and at the same time they learnt the death of the noble 
old gipsy. Whilst Mr. Wye remained here, therefore, 
till he was a degi*ee better, and till he and Colonel Clay- 
cross could arrange the various matters connected with 
John Lawley's and the smuggler's arrest, the funeral of 
Madge and her faithful friend, and watch the issue of 
poor old Ralph's precarious state, Mrs, Wye returned 
home with the children ; for through the wise and im- 
mediate remedies poor old Aggy had applied, Lilian had 
taken little harm beyond a cold, Lawrence none at all ; 
so that after being at home a few hours, and with tender 
nursing, they felt few effects of having jjerformed, with 
such terrible earnestness, the part of the Babes in the 
Wood. 

Ever willing to delight her darlings in all things 
innocent and good, and more particularly on this occa- 
sion, when to dissipate their fear and nervousness was 
a point of great account, Mrs. Wye, at the children's 
especial request, took them a walk on the afternoon 
following their i-eturn. Mam'selle and some of the pets 
accompanied them, Chico being in great force with his 
dear little silvery bark ; Bell, the sheep, very smart in a 
new collar, and Flamingo as full of tricks and fun as 
could be. 

They went past the Old Red House, lying so still and 
solemn in its shadow and decay, and onward past the 
grassy bridle-road that led to it and the old pool. Upon 
the rotting gate leant a village lad, who, touching his 
forelock, as country bumpkins do, addressed Mrs. Wye : 

"You don't know, do you, ma'am, if any folks be 
there V he said, pointing to the old shadowy house ; " I 
been knocking this long while, and this morning afore, 
and can't make old Missis Jonas hear." 

" Perhaps you didn't knock loud enough, or she may 
be out" 

" The last may be it," replied the lad. " A man saw 
her going late the night afore last night towards Quarr, 
and some one was knocking yesterday, and could make 
no one hear ; but there be a puzzle beside that," con- 
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tinned the lad ; " there be a window open, and something 
lying in a bed." 

" Really," said Mrs. Wye, " Mrs. Jonas may be ill ; 
we'd better send some one at once to the house." 

** It ain*t Mrs. Jonas, ma'am," spoke the lad ; " it's 
something a deal littler — something wi' a little white 
face, in a little bed ; and, Lord, it makes such moans. It's 
the nice gabled room this side the porch, and the 
window be open, so that a lad could get in ; but I was 
afeard." 

" Oh, mamma — mamma," appealed Lilian, all at once, 
and with intense earnestness," it's poor little darling 
Isabel, I am sure." 

" I hardly can think so, my dear," said Mrs. Wye ; 
" the child would never be shut up in that dreary house 
alone." 

" I am sure it is my darling Isabel :" and Lilian 
wept. 

" Well, let us go onward, and speak to Mr. Oakleaf, 
and see what can be done. It is only prudent that some 
person should be sent to the house immediately." So 
saying, they went towards the little village inn. 

To their surprise, they saw, as they approached it, 
half the people in the village gathered round the door. 
This crowd was increased each moment by fresh arrivals ; 
for some strange tidings had just been brought from 
Quarr. Mrs. Jonas had been found dead — as it was sup- 
posed, murdered. The body had been concealed in a 
clump of underwood, growing beside one ot the pools ; 
and there some boys, fishing for eels> had found it at 
noon. 

Vander, the blacksmith, standing on the outskirts of 
the crowd, came forward, and told the ladies. 

" Really," said Mrs. Wye, " the things thus happening 
are shocking." She felt faint and ill from consternation ; 
for the children's recent danger and escape had rendered 
her nervous in the extreme. Still, recollecting this 
matter relating to the old shadowy house, she mentioned 
it at once, as well as Lilian's opinion. 
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" I dare say Miss Lilian is riglit, ma'am/' replied the 
blacksmith, with great respect ; " another person has just 
been telling us about Job Mule going with his cart up 
there the other night with what he called ' live lumber ;' 
but, as Job was rather tipsy at the time, the man took 
little account o' what he said. Now, I dare say it was 
the poor child." 

"Then, please, Yander, take Oakleaf, or some other 
person, and lose not a moment in going to the house — 
the thought that the child is lying there alone, perhaps 
dying, is dreadful ! Pray go : I really feel too faint and 
ill to move another step." 

The lady looked so. Honest Oakleaf was summoned 
from the heart of the crowd ; and he, calling his " missus," 
bid her lead the ladies into the " best parlour." 

" And when mamma is there, John," appealed Lilian, 
" do let us make haste, and see if it is dear little Isabel 
who is shut up in that dreadful place." 

Vander the blacksmith now told honest John what 
was surmised. 

" Ay ! I dare say it be quite true ; I heard the girl was 
to be bundled out o' the Cheltenham school, and I know 
that Job passed through the village with something in his 
cart the t'other night, and a precious wet night it was. 
But, please, ma'am, honour my missus by leaning on her, 
and go into the parlour ; it be nicely fresh and cool, and 
the bottle o' spirits o' lavender of her own distilling, 
which she'll give you to smell, a deal more reviving than 
the stuff they sell i' the doctors' shops." 

Weakly, Mrs. Wye leant upon the landlady, and 
followed by the governess and children, went into the 
picturesque little inn. The crowd made way for her ; 
and Vander and the landlord went slowly after. In a 
few minutes she felt better ; and Mrs. Oakleaf was bidden 
to summon her husband and the blacksmith into the 
room. 

" Be so good, both of you," said the lady, ** to hasten 
at once to the Old Red House, and see what is the matter. 
Lilian here is crying bitterly to go, and Lawrence is 
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likewise entreating; do you think, landlord, if I give 
permission, that they will be safe 1" 

'*Safe with me !" exclaimed the landlord, as though 
surprised at such a question. " I wonder who'd hurt 'em, 
when me and Vander be by. Safe ! — ^yes, ma'am ; for I, 
for my part — and asking your pardon for saying so bold a 
thing — I love 'em as though they was my own. Now, 
ma'am, keep yourself still, and I and Vander, with the 
darlings, '11 go quietly round by the churchyard, and soon 
learn what's the matter." 

So, going by the way of the garden, thence by a short 
grassy lane to the parsonage orchard, and thus into the 
churchyard. On the way they met Simon ancf Betty ; 
and in the churchyard was Samuel the sexton, who must 
go too. 

The waning shadows of the day fell upon the sward — 
some stretched far out from ivied buttresses and richly 
gloried window, but none lay so cool, or beautiful, or 
solemn, as those upon the lovely spot the children had so 
often seen. 

Even in the few hours that old Walter-had been gone, 
the village boys had formed a fresh gap in the tall shadowy 
hedge-row ; so making this larger, and cMrefully guiding 
the children, the little company took their way through 
it, and approached the house. 

Every fragment of it lay in shadow, saving for one 
little strip of light by the windows past the bell-less porch, 
and even that waned too. 

None knew the room where Isabel would lie, except 
the children ; so whilst Vander and Oakleaf and Samuel 
went round to try the back doors, they proceeded thither 
attended by Simon and Betty. They found the open 
casement, could see within the room, and could just catch 
a glimpse of some one in the little curtained bed. But 
nothing stirred, nothing even seemed to breathe ; even the 
little flitting butterfly was gone, or still; and all 
within the room, even the little strip of evening light, 
seemed waning into gloom. 

No one spoke when they called, nothing stirred, and as 
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neither Betty nor Simon could get through the casement, 
Lawrence did. 

To let her see, Betty held up Lilian to the window- 
panes. 

Lawrence crept on tiptoe to the little bed ; in a moment 
more he stole back, and put his face close to the little 
earnest face of Lilian. 

" Lily," he said mournfully, " it's Isabel ; but she doesn't 
stir, I think she's dead." 

** Oh ! no, no, I'm sure she isn't," whispered Lilian in a 
choked voice. " Let nie come in, do, do Lorry, please 
lift me in ; my whispers and kisses will make her better, 
I'm sure they will." 

Not to yield to the little, earnest, darling, weeping 
creature was impossible, so Lawrence, standing on the 
window-seat, lifted her in. 

Then breathlessly, mournfully, eagerly they crept to the 
little curtained bed. There lay Isabel, her face shrouded 
in the pillow, and her eyes closed. Lilian stole her one 
Bmall arm about her neck, and laid her face by hers. 

" Isabel, dear, please open your eyes and look ; it's your 
little Lilian, come to make you well." 

Isabel was not dead, for her heart still beat, though 
feebly, and when Lilian had whispered these tender words 
a few times over, the little sinking creature opened her 
eyes ; but, as it first seemed, unrecognizingly. 

"See, she isn't dead, Lilian," whispered lAwrence gladly, 
" though I think that she doesn't know you. Keep by 
her whilst I see if I can find the door at which Oakleaf 
and Vander are trying." 

" Oh no, no, don't go, dear Lorry ; perhaps that bad old 
man is there to kill you." 

" Not he, Lily, let me go." So saying, Lawrence ran ofi*, 
and found his way to the great, desolate kitchen. It lay 
shrouded in gloomy shadows, no light of any kind was 
there. Guided by the noise the men were making, he 
unbarred the door and let them in. It was not the door 
by which Mrs. Jonas had made her exit, for of that she 
had taken the key. 
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Mr. Oakleaf and the blacksmith followed the boy to 
the chamber, where the astonishment of the former was 
boundless. 

" To think of her being alone, and locked in all these 
hours," he said pityingly ; " poor little cre'ture it's a sad 
fate, though those that own her be so wicked." 

" Oh ! please don't say so, don't tell her so," appealed 
Lilian, as she rose from the bed and looked round ; ** we 
shall never cure her if you do." 

" Bless your tender heart," muttered the landlord ; " this 
is beginning to return good for evil, that it is, and my 
'pinion is, you'll carry it to the end." 

Betty had come round and now in. and said that she 
thought a doctor had better be sent for without loss of 
time ; and that if the landlord pleased, Simon would mount 
Frisk and go. To this Oakleaf consented, saying that if 
nobody else would, " he'd pay the bill." He then left the 
children in the care of Vander and Betty, and hastened 
home to speak to Mrs. Wye. That lady was now better, 
and with the governess was about retracing her steps in 
quest of the children. To her great surprise, she heard 
that Lilian's conjectures had proved correct, and she wept, 
as well as Mademoiselle and Mrs. Oakleaf, when she learnt 
how many hours the little sinking child must have lain 
there, without even a drop of water near to cool her 
lips. 

" Poor darling, poor darling," she repeated ; " poor little 
solitary thing. What would my Lilian be, if she had no 
tenderer friends than you?" 

Her first thought was to have the child taken to the 
hall, and there she and Bonner would nurse her ; but 
reconsidering the matter, she recollected Mr. Wye's 
austerity, and that it would be imprudent to take such a 
step without consulting him. Maturer thoughts convinced 
her further that the child would be happier in her accus- 
tomed home, and that there every aid that was requisite 
could be rendered. " I will in this matter," thought the 
noble-hearted lady, " return good for evil, and teach my 
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darling Lilian, thougli I hardly think I need, to do the 
same." 

Suppressing, therefore, her natural feelings of dislike 
and pain, she and Mademoiselle followed Mr. Oakleaf to 
the Old Red House ; arranging first, however, that Simon 
should start at once for Mt. Jesmond, and sending a mes- 
senger to the hall for Bonner, and such restoratives as 
she thought would be useful to the poor child. 

Lilian and Betty had, in the meanwhile, been very 
tender. Whilst Lawrence and Yander searched about 
the house, Betty cooled Isabel's forehead with water, 
shook up the pillows on which her head lay, and 
smoothed the ragged coverlet with a gentle hand ; and 
Lilian, with a very broken voice, kept whispering : "Please, 
please, Isabel, open your dear eyes; it is I, your little, 
Lilian, come to make you well." Isabel did open her 
eyes, did seem to cleave a little to the darling by her side, 
but, as it appeared, yet unconsciously; still Lilian kept 
repeating her words, softly as a whispering dove; and if 
ever human speech held balm and medicine in it, this 
surely did. 

Mrs. "Wye now came gently in, and whilst her eye 
rested with love upon her own child, her heart was filled 
with grief to see the stricken face of Isabel, as it rested 
death-like on the uncovered pillow. 

" Poor child, poor child," she said. Then noticing the 
miserable condition of the bed, she questioned worthy 
Betty. 

"No, ma'am, there ain't a sheet or pillow-shp on it; 
and from what Vander has just been telling me at the 
door, the house seems to have been regularly pillaged — 
no doubt by old Mrs. Jonas; for however cruelly she may 
have met wi' her death, it 'pears she wur a very bad one. 
And no doubt she's been a doing this thing a long while, 
as she was seen going a deal to her niece Hetty's, just a 
mile by Quarr, and always wi' a bundle." 

" Indeed ! and is there no food? no signs that thfe 
poor child has had refreshment ?" 
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** No, not a bit, ma'am," and the tears stood in Betty's 
eyes ; " Master Lawrence and Vandet say there ain't 
no thin' of food i' th' house, beside a few mouldy crusts in 
one of the kitchen cupboards, and some tea-leaves in a tea- 
pot on the hob. The poor child must a' been at least two 
nights and nigh three days without bit or drop to her 
poor lips." 

" This is really dreadful," exclaimed Mrs. Wye, " most 
shocking. But she must have refreshment, not a moment 
must be lost." The good lady at once went to speak to 
Vander and Oakleaf, who waited in the bell-less porch. 
The first, she sent off to the hall to hasten Bonner, and 
also to bid her bring bed-linen and other comforts, as 
well as give orders to good old Hannah, who was the best 
of cooks for the sick, to make beef-tea. Mr. Oakleaf was 
likewise despatched for a few spoonfuls of the best brandy 
contained in his bar, and bidden to summon by deputy 
the worthy clergyman. 

Though the weather was warm, the landlord stout^ 
and his movements, in relation to every-day affairs, a 
little tortoise-like, he might have been a winged Mercury 
for the speed he made on this occasion. He was back in 
a trice with a cupful of delicate arrowroot and wine, 
his wife's smelling-bottle, and some of her very best spirits 
of lavender. So Mrs. Wye, assisted by Betty, put a little 
of the former down poor Isabel's throat with a tea-spoon, 
and Lilian held the smelling-bottle, and scattered the 
lavender about the room. Then Bonner coming, nice 
linen was put on the bed, Isabel clad in some of Lilian's 
snowy garments, and the room made neat by Betty. 
Just as this was all effected, Mr. Jesmond came. 

Up to this time Isabel had not recovered conscious- 
ness, though she had opened her eyes more than once, 
and cleaved, as it were, to Lilian. But the doctor giving 
her some medicine he had brought with him, and watch- 
ing by her bed, had the pleasure of seeing her slowly 
reviva Mrs. Wye perceiving this, and fearing the child 
might feel trepidation at seeing so many strangers, "with 
her usual delicacy of feeling, withdrew; taking Mam'selle 
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with her, and walking homewards to the Hall accompanied 
by Mr. Rich, who had been some time waiting to spea^: 
to her. 

Lilian, at her own earnest request, remained, as she 
told her mamma she could neither work, eat, nor play, 
till Isabel were better; and as Lawrence was anxious 
about Isabel too, and did not like to go home without 
Lilian, he was permitted to wait for her, and so amused 
his time by wandering through the melancholy house and 
garden. 

The little girl could have had no more delightful task 
than that of watching Isabel. She knelt down beside 
the bed like a good little angel ; sometimes laying her 
face by that of Isabel, sometimes on one or other of her 
poor wasted hands; then every now and then she stole 
away just to whisper to Lawrence outside the door, to 
give him a kiss, and come back again. Besides this, the 
pets were very good — Bell set to to nibble off all the 
daisies on the shadowy grass-plot round the sun-dial; 
Chico slept curled up in a chair; Flamingo sat in the 
window-seat with such a dreadful puckered-up face, that 
you would have supposed that he was about to have a 
tooth drawn, but the reason was that he had got no nuts 
in his pocket; and Odin and Masters stalked about the 
house as though to guard it. By-and-by Mr. Jesmond 
went off to the village inn, for Mrs. Oakleaf to make him 
some tea, and Isabel was left to be watched by Lilian 
and Mrs. Bonner, for Betty had enough to do to kindle a 
fire in the kitchen, and attend to other things. 

Yery slow was Isabel's return to consciousness. Many 
times she opened her eyes — ^many times she looked at 
Lilian — many times she seemed to listen, but it was long 
before she knew either, — slowly, very slowly the know- 
ledge came. Then she put out her poor wasted hand, 
touched Lilian's, and whispered very faintly, "Lilian, 
Lilian." 

Lilian was enraptured, and leant to hearken with a 
greedy ear. " Yes, it's me, dear Isabel — ^your little 
Lilian; and you will never go from me any— -any — ^more." 
2 D 
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To make these words more tender, she sealed them with 
her kisses. 

Isabel's mind yet wandered : Lilian repeated her words 
several times before they seemed fully comprehended ; 
when they were, Isabel's arms were stolen weakly, very 
weakly, about the little creature's neck. 

"Where am I?" asked Isabel, struggling with her 
difficult utterance and her wandering thoughts ; " in 
Heaven, or where ? " ^ 

" No, dear ; on earth, with me, Lilian Wye ; and with 
me, and mamma, and Bonner, and Betty, to take care of 
you." 

" Oh, I'm very glad ! I shall die happy ! But where's 
Uncle Andrew and grandpapa? ask them to come. Ask 
Uncle Andrew first, because I love him best." 

The word " prison " was on Lilian's truthful lips, but 
her sound sense stayed them, and she was confirmed in 
her prudence by Bonner's approving nod. 

" They are not here, dear, — ^they are gone away a little 
while. You must try and be happy with me till your 
uncle comes." 

" Oh, yes, yes ! I love you best ! I shall die happy — 
only tell Uncle Andrew to come before very long." 

" Yes, dear — don't grieve. Now rest here, in my little 
fat arms, — they will make you well." 

In this exquisite manner did darling Lilian talk. 

The doctor now returned, and was glad to find Isabel a 
little better. But he said she must have no further excite- 
ment, at least for that evening, and advised that Lilian 
should go home, particularly as a carriage had been sent 
for her, Lawrence, and Mrs. Bonner, whose place Mrs. 
Oakleaf had promised to take for the night. So, after 
the little girl had again kissed Isabel tenderly, and Law- 
rence had been in, and whisj>ered that he and Lily would 
come every day to see her, and bring the pets, and all the 
nice things they could, they went home. 

Mademoiselle Camille met them at the foot of the great 
staircase, and said, that though their papa had returned, 
they had better not go in to see him at present, as his 
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tnood was very stem. They therefore went upstairs with 
Bonner, and were dressed ; then they returned, and took 
tea in mam'selle's room. By-and-by, when dinner was 
over, and Mr. Rich returned to the Parsonage, they were 
sent for. Hand in hand, with Chico barking before them, 
with the more sedate pussies and dogs coming after, they 
went down, only diverging for a few moments by the way, 
into an old gallery, to speak to Phcebe, to hang about and 
kiss her, and to listen to her old wheel going " hum, hum." 
That music Avhich was so quaint to them, and the sweeter 
for the little mystery which hung over it ! Why did it go 
"hum, hum ?" — We shall see in a Golden Hour ! 

Mr. Wye was walking up and down the room when 
they went in, and his face wore so stern an expression 
that they trembled to behold it But seeing them it 
softened for an instant, and coming forward, he stooped 
and folded them both in his arms. Then he lifted Lilian 
up, kissed her tenderly, put her down, bid her go to her 
mamma, and then resumed his walk and his austere mood. 
In a few moments he seemed to have forgotten they were 
there, for he spoke as though he had. 

" Bertha," he said, sternly, " the more I think of this 
thing the less I can tolerate it. It is absolutely a per- 
version of justice. Here, the relations of this child, have 
been for years doing every possible injury they can, and 
yet you ask me to countenance and support their ailing 
child ! Have they shown mercy to my children 1 — I call 
Lawrence mine, for he is as dear to me as though he were 
my own. Haven't they done all they can to ruin the old 
estate 1 Haven't they, countless times, sought his and 
Lilian's life 1 Isn't it through their agency that Aggy 
Yarrow Ijgs in her bloody winding-sheet, and poor old 
Balph, the best of servants, and Nelly Crossthorn, been 
brought to the point of death ? Nay, again, even before 
these brothers Lawleys' time, did not their infamous 
uncle, and his still worse sister, who though nothing more 
than a servant in the family, yet inveigled into marriage 
the father of the poor lads, whom her cruelty soon drove 
forth 1 Did not these persons bring ruin on an ancient 
2 D 2 
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race and rich estate? They did these things, and I cannot 
and will not relent. Therefore the child must go to the 
union-house — must be attended by the parish doctor — 
for my bread shall not be ministered to one that owns 
their name. So I shall write a letter to the parish guar- 
dians to-night, and tell Wix to despatch George with it 
the first thing in the morning." There was no relenting 
in his austere voice, no slackening in his firm and rapid 
step. 

Presently Mrs. "Wye rose, and with that exquisite gen- 
tleness which was so much hers, laid her hand upon her 
husband's arm. 

" Robert," she said, softly, yet with firmness, " recollect 
that this child never sinned against you or yours — recol- 
lect, what I have already told you, that her hours, as 
Mr. Jesmond says, are numbered ; that they may be more 
or less, but cannot possibly extend beyond the measure 
of a few weeks. Recollect this, and put it to your own 
generous, manly heart, whether it would be humane in ub, 
or tell to our honour, if we turned out a forsaken, bread- 
less, dying child, to the union-house, and the charity of 
strangers ! I ask if, doing this, we could expect a blessing 
on our children^ More than this, have we not been 
taught the divineness of mercy — the duty of returning 
good for evil ? " 

He slackened his steps a little, laid his hand tenderly 
on his wife's hand, veiled his austerity somewhat, still his 
words were — " We may carry mercy to a point of weak- 
ness. Bertha, — ^this would be doing so : I really cannot 
relent, — ^the child must be taken where I have said." 

Though he said this, his wife knew his heart was 
relenting, so without another word, she went back to her 
seat. He resumed his walk, but presently sat down, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Lilian knew that what her papa had said related to 
Isabel ; her heart throbbed, the tears had risen to her eyes, 
and now that he thus sat planning, as she fancied, when 
and whither Isabel was to be sent away, her heart could 
contain no more. Without prompting, without sign, she 
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crept gently towards him, put her arms tenderly about 
his neck, and then with all her fortitude gone, she gave 
way to vehement sobs and passionate tears. 

" Papa, papa," she wept, " dear darling papa, don't send 
Isabel away. Oh ! I shall be such an unhappy little girl 
if you do, and Lorry too will be unhappy. Oh ! papa, 
Isabel is such a sweet patient little creature, and people 
have been so cruel to hei', and she's had no one to love 
her, except Lorry and me, that you mustn't, please, send 
her away. She'll die if you do, but she will live, I think 
if she has me and Lorry to nurse her, and to give her nice 
things to make her well. Oh, papa ! please, please !" 

Her papa pressed her tenderly in his arras, kissed away 
some of those large round tears, which fell like winter 
rain, still he did not speak, though lifting up his face and 
looking round, there was, as he expected, Lawrence 
standing by, for it was a well-known household thing, 
that if Lilian was in trouble, Lawrence was not far off. 

Seeing this, he said gently, " What do you say, Law- 
rence ?" 

" What Lilian does, papa. We should both like to be 
kind to Isabel ; for if her uncle and grandfather are bad, 
she is not." This was said with frank boldness, worthy 
of one destined to be a true gentleman. 

Mr. Wye had his own opinions and thoughts, though 
he gave no other expression to them than to place his 
hand with affection on the boy's head : but, in reality, he 
was more touched by Lawrence's manner than by all 
besides ; for if the last representative of a deeply and long- 
injured race thus forgave, why not he ? He rose, put 
down Lilian, and went gently towards his wife, — ^for he was 
too just, and had too much reverence for her noble nature, 
to concede to the children what in appearance he had 
denied to her. 

" Bertha," he said, tenderly, " you and the children have 
won. Be good to the child if you like, afford her what 
succour and comfort she needs : one thing only, don't ask 
me to set a foOt in that old house where she lies, till a 
different day." 
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Mrs. y^^je simply thanked him, for she knew him too 
well to urge more at present, knowing how his goodness 
would presently outshine. Thus, some of his austerity 
gone, Mr. Wye drew his little daughter towards him, 
and said, " Now let me hear all about the pets and other 
things." 

Lilian's anxiety was not yet all gone. " Please, papa, 
before we have any fun, will you tell me and Lorry how 
poor old Ralph w, and when he is coming home*?" 

Mr. Wye's face was again clouded : " It is a sad matter, 
my darling. Poor Ralph has been taken to the infirmary 
at York, where he lies very ill ; if even his arm is saved, 
he will be a cripple for life, and the poor old man has 
been full of grief lest he should not be able to serve me, 
and thus lose his home. But I have set his mind quite 
at rest on this point, by assuring him, that if he be not 
able to even lift a hand, his home shall be always here ; 
and this, only as his reward for his long and faithful 
services. By this assurance he has been greatly comforted, 
for he said he did not think that he could live very long 
apart from his dear children, as he calls you and Law- 
rence, — his little darling mistress especially." 

" How good of Ralph," said Lilian ; " indeed, I don't 
think anybody has such nice good old servants as we 
have, papa ; it often puzzles me which I like best. I do 
think, Bonner, but when I come to Wix and Hannah 
and Ralph, then I can't decide. But I'm almost sure it's 
Wix, as he is so good to the pets, and cures them so nicely 
when they are ill One thing only, papa, is very sad. 
Flamingo has taken to grin hideously at him, ever since 
he gave him a powder." 

Mr. Wye laughed : " Monkeys no more than men, my 
darling, like physic." 

Lilian enjoyed this. Then very gravely, she begged to 
be told something about poor old Aggy and Madge. 

The look of austerity again shadowed her papa's face. 
Yery briefly he told her — ^for he wished to avoid any 
recurrence to the distressing matters connected with 
Wolf's Crag Glen — that Aggy and Madge were to be 
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buried on the morrow, in a little lonely churchyard 
amidst the wildest moors ; that Mr. Rich, at his request, 
would read the burial-service ; and that he also was going 
over, and that he should probably take Lawrence with 
him : " for though Ag2:y was only a poor gipsy, she was 
a very noble woman," he added, " and those she had 
befriended should honour her grave." 

A thought came into Lilian's mind ; and in her fond, 
tender, sidling way, she stole her arms about her papa's 
neck, and whispered, " Please, ])apa, may not I go ? " 

" No, no, dear ; you mustn't think of such a thing. It 
is a wild, long drive, and none but men will be probably 
present. It would not be a fitting place for a little 
girl. Lawrence, if he go, can relate to you all he has 
seen ; and in the mean while you can think of your little 
friend." 

Lilian acquiesced immediately with sweet goodness, 
for she was quite sure her papa was right, — indeed, she 
felt for the instant a little conscience-stricken that she 
should have forgotten her duty to Isabel. 

One of the nurses now brought down Dora for a few 
minutes before she was put to bed ; so she came running 
in, in her pretty baby- way — for she could now walk, — and 
with her came the pets, as most of them had been shut 
out when the children entered the room : Flamingo 
bounded in and perched himself in the middle of a great 
arm-chair ; Whitetail, Sim, and Tim, after a little spitting 
at each other, swelling out their tails, and putting up 
their backs, disposed themselves in various nice places, — 
Whitetail, with great amiability, first purring about little 
Dora, and then when she sat down on the hearth-rug, 
curling himself into the loveliest of white pincushions 
beside her ; Poll came in, and so did Poor "Will the plover ; 
and presently Wix brought in Snow's cage. Old Oakleaf 
had done a great deal for the little owl's education, but 
it was not yet quite complete, for he was naughty, and 
tried to bite Dora's finger when she put it through the 
bars of his cage. So Lilian scolded him in her pretty 
way, and in return, being rather naughty, he got on his 
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perch and ruffled tip all his feathers. It was only a great 
pity that he could not copy Chico, whose fidelity and 
goodness were as perpetual as his silvery bark. 

When Dora was gone to bed, the children went with 
their mamma into the drawing-room, — there amusing 
themselves, and Lilian playing very prettily some of her 
tunes. In due time they retired, their mamma following 
them, and leading them into her beautiful studio. There ' 
she sat down, amidst the scent of vernal flowers, the 
beauty of noble pictures, the exquisite grace of fictile 
art, and with the moonlight streaming down in gloxy 
through the tinted panes. 

" My darlings," she said, very softly, " say your prayers 
to me to-night, instead of to mademoiselle." She had a 
purpose in saying this, though she did not tell them so. 

They knelt at her knees and said their prayers. They 
were rising, when Lilian whispered, " "We haven't said all 
our prayers. Lorry, — we haven't prayed for Isabel." 

So they prayed to God to raise Isabel from her little 
bed, and make her better. 

Then their mamma kissed them tenderly, said they 
were good children, and dismissing Lawrence, rang for 
Bonner to take Lilian to her room. 

In the morning Lilian had a message to say that she 
was to breakfast with her mamma, — so she knew by this 
that Lawrence and her papa were gone. Upon going 
downstairs she found this to be the case, and that she 
was not to go to the Parsonage to school that day, but 
say her lessons to mademoiselle. 

This she did ; and when they were over, she went up- 
stairs to her mamma's studio, — who was at work upon an 
exquisite design for a frait-dish. 

" Please, mamma, when do you think I may go to see 
Isabel 1 I have asked Hannaii to make her something 
nice ; and I shall take her some other things, as well as 
the pets to see." 

Her mamma told her that she thought, for a day or 
two, she must be content simply with hearing of Isabel's 
progress, as Bonner had just returned from the Old Red 
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House, and said that the poor little girl had had a sad 
night, and was fearfully ill. It would be, therefore, best 
to wait and hear what Mr. Jesmond advised. 

During the afternoon the kind surgeon drove to the 
Hall, and had a long interview with Mrs. "Wye. He said 
that Lilian must not go to see Isabel till he gave permis- 
fiion ; and he added, that the sick child's days were draw- 
ing rapidly to their close. 

" Besides extreme illness," he said, " the child has some- 
thing on her mind ; I, nor those who are watching about 
her, can elicit what it is, — ^but it is something concerning 
a locket ; and were you to visit her, Mrs. Wye, we might 
learn what it is. Perhaps you will do this, at your first 
convenience, for medicine will eflfect little good till her 
mind be easier." 

Mrs. Wye replied she would do this at once, so when 
Mr. Jesmond was gone, one of the servants drove her 
into the village. She found the child very ill, but much 
more rational than on the previous day. At first Isabel 
was a little nervous at the sight of the strange lady ; but 
when it became known to her that it was Lilian's 
mamma, and she was otherwise won by the lady's sweet 
gentleness, all came out, gasped out as it were, about 
the cruelty of Madame Frosch, the loss of the little 
locket, the goodness of Susette, Miss Holland, and Lady 
Julia. 

Never had Mra Wye heard a more affecting story. 
As Isabel, with her meek death-stricken face, told her of 
the brutal conduct of the supercilious footman, as well as 
of the horrors she had endured through the day and night 
she lay in the charcoal-burner's cart, — this with singular 
graphicness for one so weak in brain, and laid so low 
by mortal illness, — the lady had no restraint upon her 
teal's. 

When the child went on, and with a native honour 
sweet to find, the more that she had come of those so 
wicked and dishonest, to tell her grief that Madame 
Frosch's bill was yet unpaid, and her hope that that hard 
woman would keep all the jewels, except the little locket, 
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Lilian's dear gift, the lady's tears fell fleeter still. But 
like rich sunshine after April rain, the beauty of her 
children's love for one so utterly forlorn, dried them and 
left no sign. 

" My dear," was the reply, " be comforted : Lilian's papa 
shall hear of this, and I am sure, as he is the very justest 
gentleman, that he will do what he can, through his 
solicitors, to get back the locket. He shall also make 
some inquiries about little Susette, and if she want a 
home, she shall come and be governess to Dora. Besides 
this I will write to sweet Lady Julia, some of whose 
relations I know. So all you have now to do is to be 
happy, as a means to get better, for till you are, kind 
Mr. Jesmond says your little playfellows must keep 
away. 

Poor Isabel's heart had a load lifted off it. She had 
but one wish now ungratified, — that was to see her uncle 
Andrew ; but this she did not say. She sent many 
messages of love to Lilian and Lawrence, and when IVIrs. 
Wye was gone, she fell into a refreshing sleep of many 
hours, and on the morrow was greatly better. 

Upon reaching home, Mrs. Wye said nothing to Lilian 
about the locket, as she knew her trouble would be ex- 
treme. But when her husband and Lawrence returned 
from their wild long drive, and the latter had gone 
upstairs to tell Lilian the adventures of the day, she 
revealed all she had learnt. Mr. Wye's indignation 
was extreme, and before the evening had passed away, he 
wrote to his solicitors, telling them to seek, through their 
Cheltenham agents,, the surgeon who had been kind to 
Isabel, to secure the locket, to threaten a public exposure 
if not given up at once, and in addition to make inquiries 
about Susette, as well as the sum, if really any, due to 
Madame Frosch. 

Mademoiselle and Lilian had waited tea for Lawrence ; 
so now he came in, they gathered round the pretty flower- 
decked tea-table— for Mrs. Wye had all the children's meals 
made beautiful with flowers. Before, however, he began 
to tell them about the gipsies' funeral, he put a little 
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parcel on the table before Lilian : it was small, and done 
np in brpwn paper. Opening it with great curiosity, 
whilst Lawrence peeped over her shoulder, Lilian saw 
that it was something very charming, yet for a moment 
she would scarcely make it out, though she knew it had 
come from Angel Yarrow. It looked at first sight like a 
tuft of all sorts of beautiful grass interspersed with tiny 
wild flowers. Looking nearer, she guessed it was some- 
thing for the pets, for within it lay a little hollow. 

" "What is it, dear Lorry, what is it?" and Lilian raised 
up her darling face towards that of the boy. 

"Why, deary, it's a little fountain for Snow's cage. 
Angel Yarrow made it, and brought it from Staftbrdshire, 
and he gave it to me to bring to you, because he had to go 
back directly to his work. But when he has a holiday in 
the summer, he is coming to see us." 

" How good of him. I do so like Angel, Lorry. But, 
please, tell me if he was very sad about his poor old 
grandmother." 

" Yes, he cried very bitterly, but papa did all he could 
to comfort him, and I think that Angel went back to 
Staffordshire much happier." 

There was a pause for a few minutes, for Lilian was 
sorry that Angel should have a grief. Then, presently, 
she said, softly, " Please, Lorry, let us have Snow in, and 
then we shall see if he likes his fountain." 

To obey her innocent wishes was a law. With made- 
moiselle's leave, Lawrence ran out to fetch the cage, which 
hung amidst the dark branches of a cypress-tree on the 
lawn. He soon came back, but Snow was fast asleep on 
the perch of his battered cage. However, he awoke when 
the children opened the little door, and hopped down. 
They had poured some water into the beautiful fountain, 
but he merely turned his eyes upon it in a very owlish 
way, sipped some water from his little dish, rubbed his 
bill against Lilian's finger, and then went up solemnly 
again on his perch. Once there, he glanced down at the 
little fountain again, and then — I am really sorry to con- 
fess the truth — he brushed himself up, and ruffled out all 
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bis feathers, just as though it were winter-time, and he 
was very cold. 

The children laughed very heartily, and argued that 
Snow's education was far from being completed. Then, 
taking out the fountain, they resolved to place it in their 
mamma's cabinet, beside the little dishes of cherries, cur- 
rants, and other pretty things of AngeFs workmanship. 

Lawrence then told Lilian and mam'selle about the 
gipsies' funeraL He said that the coffins containing the 
remains of poor old Madge and Aggy had been borne on 
men's shoulders from the little public-house where the 
inquest had been held, three miles across one of the very 
wildest of the Yorkshire moors, to the most primitive and 
solitary of country churches. Its burial-ground was as 
wild as the surrounding moorland, and divided from it 
partly by a very low stone wall, partly by a bank of turf, 
and was in many places quite bushy with clumps of ^orse 
and fern. The procession had consisted of more than a 
hundred and fifty gipsies of various tribes — ^these being 
for the most part men. The few women that attended 
were picturesquely dressed in their red cloaks, and rode 
donkeys or shaggy ponies ; thus adding to the rich effect 
of the varied scene. The graves had been dug in the very 
stillest and most sequestered part of the little burial- 
ground, just where a low mound of earth sloped upwards 
to the moor ; and here, side by side, Aggy and Madge 
were placed — in death as in life, for forty years un- 
divided ! 

It was a fitting grave for them, who had lived so long 
face to face with nature. There the winter's snow would 
lie — the wild winds blow — the hare crouch in its form — 
the plover pipe its song — the wild bees hum — the fern 
rustle, ai^d the spring-flowers bloom ! 

For four or five days, Mr. Jesmond's report was such 
that the children were not permitted to visit Isabel, 
though their mamma did constantly. But this did not 
prevent them, as they went to and fro to school, from 
just stealing up the grassy bridle-road, to glance at the 
shadowed windows of Isabel's room. On the fifth morn- 
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ing, a large letter was in the letter-bag with the others, 
and when their papa had opened it, taken something from 
within, and read it, he gave it to his wife. But though 
she likewise read it, and was greatly interested in its con- 
tents, she said nothing to the children till their return 
from school. Then, when they had dined, she sent for 
them into the garden, where she sat reading, and briefly 
told them the history of poor Isabel's locket, as well as 
about wicked Madame Frosch, and little Susette. She 
added, that their papa upon hearing these things had 
written to his solicitors, and their answer, enclosing the 
locket, had come that morning. She then sent Lawrence 
to her studio for it. When he returned and put the 
locket into Lilian's ] and, her first exclamation was dne of 
surprise and pain. 

" Oh, mamma, when I sent it to Isabel it held a lock of 
mine as well as Lawrence's hair !" 

" I judged as much, my dears ; but undoubtedly 
Madame Frosch took them out when she gave the locket 
to her daughter. The kind doctor who wrote in answer 
to your papa's solicitors, says that she is a very cruel 
woman, and that her conduct to Isabel has become town 
talk. More than this. Lord Broadland ha^ already re- 
moved his daughters, on account of the occurrence, and 
many of the other pupils are not likely to stay." 

" And little Susette, mamma?" eagerly asked Lilian. 

" The doctor adds, that Madame Frosch's further stay 
in Cheltenham is not likely to be a very long one, as she 
is deeply in debt, and her school rapidly diminishing. So 
that in case of poor little Susette wanting a home, and 
Miss Holland a situation, he will write to me." 

" How nice if little Susette could come here." 

" This is what I think of, darling ; as well as asking 
Miss Holland to come too, for the doctor says that she is 
a most ladylike and accomplished woman. Susette could 
attend to Dora and converse with you in French ; and 
Miss Holland be the sort of sedate governess you will 
presently need. For dear Camille, you know, is to be 
married in the autumn to Mr. lUch ; and after a tour on 
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the continent, they will return and live at the Old Red 
House, which will be nicely renovated and prepared to 
receive them. Miss Agnes and Miss Tabitha will continue 
at the Parsonage." 

" You will need this more accomplished governess, dear 
Lily," continued Mrs. Wye, " for you are growing rapidly, 
and a very few years will find you a young woman. If 
Miss Holland be what the surgeon says, — a well-read, 
accomplished gentlewoman, — ^your papa and I will be 
greatly pleased to engage her, as Lawrence, after the 
settlement of the business relating to Quarr, is going to 
Eton to school, and we shall proceed, probably to 
Germany, and make a lengthened stay." 

" But, mamma,'* interrupted Lilian, in a choked and 
anxious voice, " Lawrence will come to see us, won't he 1 
He won't be away a great many years, will he ? — and I 
shall see him again, shan't 11" 

" I cannot make stipulations. What your papa settles 
to be done, will be undoubtedly for the best." 

Lilian burst into a paroxysm of passionate tears. 

" Oh ! mamma — mamma, please don't send Lawrence 
away for a long time ! — I shall be a most unhappy little 
girl ! Oh ! if he should never come again, what should 
I do !" She clung about her mamma's neck, and hid 
her face on her breast. Lawrence began to cry too, 
though he rarely shed tears. 

*'You are both of you silly children," she replied, 
tenderly, and kissing them as she said so, " to thus mis- 
understand me. What I meant was this; that you 
would both be, by-and-by, past your childish years, and 
that then, separation for a time, as well as earnest duty, 
would be necessary to fit you for the life which may be 
yours. But it is not likely that I and your papa, who 
have done so much to make your childhood full of golden 
hours, have other thought than to shed happiness and 
blessings on you in the time to come. But the blessings 
of mature life must be first earned by study, duty, and 
self-denial. So, kiss me, and dry your tears." 

They did this, though their hearts were still left sad. 
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"Mr. Jesmond, when here this morning,'* continued 
their mamma, " said you might visit Isabel this afternoon. 
He has told her so, and she expects you — weak and 
almost incapable of movement as she is — with loving 
eagerness. So, Lawrence, go to Bonner, and ask for a 
little pair of scissors.*' 

He went, — came back with them ; then their mamma 
cut off a beautiful, tiny lock of either of their hair, and 
placed these, with delicate hand, in the locket. 

" Do not make any remark to Isabel as to this hair 
being other than what was originally within. If she 
question you, however, tell briefly the truth ; not other- 
wise. Then there is something much more solemn, of 
which you must not speak.*' 

Their mamma's voice was very low. She bent her 
head as she spoke. 

" Mr. Jesraond is of opinion that Isabel's hours on this 
earth cannot be many; but this you must not say. 
Mr. Rich will tell her, and prepare her for her passage 
to a diviner world than this. It is for you both to cheer 
her, and to shed a little sunshine around the last hours 
of a life which has been so full of pain and sorrow." 

They made no answer, for their hearts were too full to 
give one. Then their mamma was about refolding the 
locket in the piece of silken paper, when Lilian took it 
gently from her hand. 

" Please, mamma, let there be no paper. 1 11 put it 
in the bosom of my little frock, and warm it there till 
Isabel has it." 

The thought did Lilian's exquisite nature and tender 
heart such justice, that her mamma folded her in her 
arms. 

When the locket rested near her innocent breast, 
Lilian asked her mamma if she and Lorry might take 
the nice little things Hannah had made, and if the pets 
might accompany them. Besides this, might they go by 
the way of the churchyard to the Old Red House] 
They wished to do this, as they went this way wheu 
they first knew Isabel 
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Their mamma assented, provided Wix took tbem as 
far as the old churchyard, and there gave Samuel, the 
sexton, charge to take care of them, without intruding 
on their privacy, as strange stories about old Walter 
were current stilL 

With subdued feet they returned to the house, and 
bidding Wix tell Hannah that they wanted the nice 
things she had made for Isabel, they went up to their 
turret-chamber, as soon as they had gathered a few lovely 
flowers for ornament. Good old fet Hannah soon came 
toiling upstairs with a tray, on which was a small crystal- 
looking jelly, a blanc- mange, and nice sponge-cakes. 
These being all small, they placed them on some little 
china dishes belonging to the dolls; and then, under 
Hannah's care, they decorated them with flowers, — for 
since the cooking -catastrophe they had had a great 
respect for her knowledge. This accomplished, Hannah 
packed the things in a basket, which Wix was to carry, 
with some dolls' plates and spoons. Then, running down- 
stairs and calling the pets together, they set off, in the 
tender care of the old butler. 

As to the pets, they looked beautiful; Punchinello 
rode Masters, as he and Odin had had a little falUng out 
that morning ; Lilian carried Whitetail in her arms, and 
Lawrence Poll on one hand and Snow's cage on the 
other. Chico went barking before; but Bell kept a 
long way in the rear, for, as I have said, he was greatly 
given to nibble every pretty flower or blade of grass 
he saw. 

When they reached the churchyard, Wix gave Lilian 
the basket, and then sat down to chat with Samuel in the 
church-porch ; so they went onwards to the great hedge- 
row, now in some measure decked in the waning glory of 
the afternoon, for its still recesses looked warm and golden, 
and the shadows of the arching boughs were few and f&r 
between. 

First looking at the little grave they so long had cared 
for with such loving hands, they went and sat down for 
some minutes near the spot that had latterly had such 
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a strange sort of interest for them. They could not 
say why,— only, perhaps, because it was very still, very 
sequestered, its turf soft and smooth, and decked here and 
there with tufts of vermilion-edged daisies. Close by, 
was a small natural hillock, richly covered with these 
little flowers ; and attracted by their beauty and the lovely 
greenness of the turf, they went a little closer and called 
the pets around them. 

Lilian was very sad, and now her trouble broke forth. 

" Please, Lorry, do tell me, if yoii go a great way off to 
school, if I don't see you in the holidays, if a great many 
years go by without your coming, you won't forget me, 
will you? you won't love any other little girl better 
than me T 

" You are very silly, lily, to think at all about the 
matter ; I am only going to school with boys, and you 
abroad with papa and mamma, to learn to speak other 
languages besides French, but we shall see one another in 
the holidays, and be as happy as we are now." 

" But p'raps, p'raps ^" Lilian could articulate no 

other word, not even this intelligibly, but burst into 
passionate tears. 

" What is the matter?" questioned Lawrence, a little 
puzzled, and as usual very vexed to see Lilian cry. 

" You may come in the holidays^ but perhaps love some 
other little girL" 

** You are very naughty, lily, to think so ; like other 
boys, I may for a time be rough and forgetful, but I shall 
always love you as I do now, with my whole heart ; 
indeed if it were only for the little pot of jam you brought 
so far to make me well, I must love you ; but then there 
are so many other things besides. Now be quite sure, 
that when you're a young lady, and I a man, and Quarr 
built up, and made a beautiful place fit for one so nice and 
good, I will marry you, and we will then never part till 
we grow old, and die and go to God." 

" Oh, I am a very happy little girl ! " and Lilian hid her 
downcast fsuoe, and cried now because she was happy. 

Lawrence kissed her, and she put her arms about his 
2 s 
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ueck. " Oh, I don't mind anything now Lorry, but I 
will learn hard lessons, and love books as much as papa 
wishes me, and strive to be a nice lady, against the time 
we go to Quarr.** 

Still she hid her downcast face, her heart was full of 
intense happiness, still there was one small shadow on 
her souL 

•* Lorry, do you really think that Isabel will die." 

<< Mamma would not have said it so solemnly I think, 
if it were not coming true." 

** I am very sorry, Lony ; it would have been so nice 
for Isabel to have Uved many, many years at Quarr, and 
for us to have been very good to her, so as to have shown 
those bad old men that though they tried to kill us many, 
many times, we were good to IsabeL" 

" Yes, it would have been, but she will have been in. 
her grave many years." 

" Her grave, Lorry ! where will that be ? — where will 
they bury Isabel if she die V* 

" I do not know, — I suppose here." As Lawrence spoke, 
Lilian raised up her face, and her gaze, with his, fell upon 
the daisied hillock. 

" This would be a nice place," they said, simultaneously. 
Then Lilian added, '' And we would let the daisies grow, 
and come and see them often." 

. Lawrence acquiesced, and then they rose to go, leaving 
the little flowers to close their leaves in the radiance of 
the waning sun. 

Taking up the cage and basket, they called the pets 
together, and then went onward to the shadowy hedge, 
climbed the rugged fence, crossed the wilderness, and trod 
the little lawn about the sun-dial. Here Betty, seeing 
them coming, opened one of the French windows of the 
parlour in which they had seen Miss Stonebox, and 
ushered them thence into Isabels bed-chamber. 

She was propped up, amidst a pile of snowy pillows, 
and was greatly changed since they had seen her last ; 
though so weak that she could scarcely turn in bed, she 
2)ut out her arms eagerly, uttered a low cry expressive of 
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exquisite delight, and Lilian was by her and with her 
arms about her neck in an instant. 

Lilian felt fit to cry, and would have done so, but that 
Lawrence had cautioned her. So in a minute or two she 
looked up, and said cheerfully : " Are you very glad 
that we are come V 

Isabel said she was, and that she had been expecting 
them since noon. 

" We could not come before, dear, for we were putting 
these little things together to make you well." So saying, 
Lilian began to unpack the little basket. Whilst she did 
this, Lawrence disjiosed of the pets. He put the owl's cage at 
the foot of the bed — Poll to perch on the back of a chair, 
where, every now and then, he said, "Poor — poor," as 
though to show his pity for Isabel ; Chico lay down on 
the hearfch-rug, with his pretty head between his two 
fore-paws, to watch all the proceedings ; and Whitetail 
tucked himself up on the bed beside Isabel. But 
Flamingo was rather naughty : he would not stay on 
the window-seat, where he was put, but as soon as 
Lilian had spread all the nice things out before Isabel, 
he came, and holding out his paw, begged some jelly. 
Lilian shook her head, but Isabel wishing him to have 
some, a doll's plateful was put in his paw, with a spoon. 
Instead of, however, eating it nicely and leisurely, he 
gobbled it all up at once, and because more was refused 
he grinned hombly, bit the plate in two, crushed up 
the spoon in a lump, put it in his pocket, and then ran 
sulking in a comer. Lilian was immensely vexed that 
he behaved so ill, and looked very grave, which the poppet 
perceiving, as he peeped from the comer — for, with all 
his naughtiness, he had a good little heart— he came 
creeping towards his pretty mistress, rubbed his eyes as 
a sign that he was sorry, and begged to be forgiven : 
this he was. His little mistress then coaxed him, 
scratched him behind his ear, and there was harmony 
once more. 

Isabel was delighted with the children's pretty gifts, 
and though she was too ill to taste more than a few tiny 
2 E 2 
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spoonfuls of the jelly, she expressed her grateful sense of 
all their love and goodness. 

** But I have got something more for you, dear," said 
Lilian, as Lawrence set aside the little dishes oflf the bed; 
"can't you guess what it is 1" 

Poor waning Isabel shook her head. 

Lilian did not question her more ; but, taking Isabel's 
shadowy, wasted hand, put it lovingly within the bosom 
of her frock where the locket lay. The moment it was 
touched, Isabel knew what it was. 

"Oh, my little locket — my little locket 1" she cried, 
and burst weakly into tears. 

" Yes, dear papa sent for it, and it came in a letter 
this morning. "^ So saying, Lilian put the locket in Isabel's 
hand. 

But, keen in her remembrance, Isabel saw in an 
instant that the original locks of hair were not within, 
and said so. 

" You are right, dear : wicked Madame Frosch took 
them out. But mamma cut fresh ones, and put them in 
just as we came away from home. So, now it does not 
matter." 

" I had kissed the others so many times," wept Isabel, 
regretfully. 

Lilian dried her tears, told her all she had learnt about 
Madame Frosch and little Susette, and how Susette was 
coming to be a friend to Dora. 

" Oh ! 1 am so* glad, because I love Susette next to 
you and Lawrence. I am very happy now — all but for 
one thing." 

« What is it, dear 1—tell me." 

Isabel hesitated, and did not answer till the question 
had been repeated. 

" To see Uncle Andrew before I die." 

Lilian was puzzled what to say, and looked towards 
Lawrence. He answered, and said he would ask his papa. 

" This is very good of you," replied Isabel, gratefully ; 
"because the women who help Betty said, the other 
morning, when they thought I was asleep, that ITncle 
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Andrew and grandpapa were wicked men ; that together 
they had robbed you, and tried to kill both you and 
Lilian." 

Neither children made any answer : the Divine creed 
they had been taught, of returning good for evil, had 
entered into their souls. 

The weak and waning child comprehended this ; and, 
taking up either of their hands within her poor shadowy 
ones, pressed down her feverish lips upon them with a 
gratitude and humility whic^ had always characterized 
her fond and tender heart. 

" Don't, please, when I am dead," she added, presently, 
" put my name above my grave, because it was borne by 
those who were so wicked to you." 

The children made no answer— only pressed their 
kisses on her shadowy hands. 

"Please, when I am dead," she added, faintly, for 
unconsciousness, like sleep, was stealing over her, " let the 
dear little locket lie upon my breast ; put some flowers in 
my hands ; let my grave be in the pretty churchyard wq 
saw when we had tea in the hollow of the moor ; and do 
not let me lie always alone, but come in summer-time to 
see me." 

They could answer only by kisses : their hearts were 
too moved for words. 

But the vision floated before their eyes of the grassy 
hillock, the red-tipped daisies, and the splendour of the 
dying sun ! 

When they raised their tear-dimmed eyes, Isabel lay 
unconscious on her pillows. 

They called Betty, who applied restoratives. In a little 
while Isabel was in a degree recovered ; but, without 
disturbing her, they stole away, and in the care of Wix 
went home. 

Again for some days they did not see her, for she was 
very ill. In the mean while they mentioned Isabel's 
remaining wish to their papa ; and all he answered was, 
very gravely, " I will see." Indeed, he was much from 
home, and so the matter rested. 
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But thougli they knew it not, a great deal of business 
was on his hands with respect to Isabers relations. Her 
father was in prison on two charges, the one for aiding 
and acting in the conspiracy against the Quarr property, 
the other for plotting and carrying out the abduction of 
Lilian and Lawrence. The clue to old Walter's retreat 
could not be found, though it was known for absolute 
certainty that he was hidden in one of some dreary cham- 
ber, that was supposed to lie in the heart of Quarr rocks. 
As he had been the arch conspirator and chief actor 
through a long life of wicked deeds, — as his cruel and 
repeated plots against the lives of both Lawrence and 
Lilian had roused the indignation not only of those 
residing in the country round, but that of the countless 
thousands who had read the incidents from time to time 
in the newspapers, — as the evidence was now complete 
against him as to his having assailed and robbed Nelly 
Crossthorn, and as it was assumed from many corrobora- 
tive points that he had crowned his wicked deeds by 
murdering Mrs. Jonas, the public anxiety as to his being 
found was intense. Once or twice he had issued from his 
hiding-place, a spectral, shadowy, evil-looking creature ; 
but though seen and instantly pursued, he managed to 
escape, with a cunning that had something marvellous in 
it. Ceasing to come forth, and his pursuers thus at fault, 
engineers of great science were sent for from distant 
places to examine the rocks. They one and all declared, 
that the entrance was to the south, and within a certain 
space ; but yet they could not trace it, without engineer- 
operations. To these, and to any removal of the ruins 
of the old hall, to see if a door of ingress existed, the 
Lawleys' attorneys objected, till the question of the heir- 
ship of the property had been settled. Thus the matter 
had to rest. Besides this, there was another difficulty : 
for many years, fifty or perhaps more, a large mass of the 
rocks to the south had been crumbling away from their 
base, and this latterly to such an extent as to be liable to 
come tumbling down, an overwhelming weight, at any 
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moment. This rendered, therefore, their examination a 
thing of danger. 

With respect to old Andrew, his imbecility had become 
worse and worse. Latterly it had taken a new aspect ; 
losing its cunning, its most hideous feature, it had become 
simple and explanatory to an inconceivable degree. So 
throughout several examinations before the magistrates 
since his apprehension, there had been no difficulty in 
eliciting from him much which was wanted to be known, 
this by simply giving his wandering brain a clue to the 
dates and events on which information was needed. Pity- 
ing his intense childishness, and evidently declining state, 
the magistrates before whom his examination took place 
themselves proposed to liberate him on bail till the time 
of trial, and Mr. Wye, pleased at the suggestion, offered in 
conjunction with Mr. Rich to be such. To this the 
magistrates consented, and so as soon as some prelimi- 
naries were effected, thei'e was a chance that Isabel's only 
remaining wish would be fulfilled. 

This their papa told the children one day, and they 
were bidden to carry the message to Isabel, for though 
she had been very ill, they had now renewed their visits. 
Each day on their way home from school, they passed up 
the grassy bridle-road to see her, and if the afternoon 
were one on which their lessons were few, they returned 
and spent it with Isabel. Nothing could exceed their 
tenderness, nothing the goodness of their loving hearts ; 
what one did not think of, the other did : pets, books, 
playthings, were all at the service of Isabel ; indeed 
Chico, was suffered to remain with her altogether, and 
the dulness and monotony of the little sick-chamber did 
not exhaust or weary his incredible fidelity. Whitetail, 
too, liked to go and be a pincushion ; and as for Poll, he 
went very often and said " Poor, poor," in a low tone, and 
as sweetly as though uttered in his native forests. 

Mr. Rich prayed and read with Isabel every day, as 
did also Mrs. Wye. On holiday afternoons the children 
likewise read to her by turns. One of their own favourite 
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books was the " Pilgrim's Progress ;" and bringing this one 
day, when Isabel had been placed on a couch and carried 
out into the cool shadows of the little lawn, they sat 
beside her on the grass, and beginning at the beginning, 
read to her about Christian setting out from the City of 
Destruction, on his long and weary journey to the 
Heavenly Land, the Mountains of the Shining Ones, and 
the Delectable City. Isabel so liked this lovely book, that 
they made a mark where they left offj and thus, whenever 
they had time, read on with a delight to all no words can 
fittingly telL It was a beautifid sight to see these chil- 
dren, Isabel stretched death-like on her couch, herself 
journeying to the Delectable Land, with Chico by her side, 
and Poll perched on the back c^ the couch, with the 
poppet perhaps sitting at her feet. Then Lawrence, 
resting his back by the couch, would be reading, and Lilian 
seated near listened with rapt attention. Bound all 
would lie the ray of the golden evening, or the shadows 
as it fell, and waned softly into night. 

These Golden Hours, for such they were to all, were 
occasionally varied by other incidents. One day the 
children brought and read a letter ftom little Susette. It 
was written in French, but both Lilian and Lawrence 
read and spoke that language so weU as to have no diffi- 
culty in translating it to Isabel. It must'have been written 
unknown to Madame Erosch, for it said that she had 
grown more cruel than ever ; perhaps, on account of 
losing her scholars, and the threats of many persons to 
sell all her goods imless they were paid the debts due to 
them. It was thus possible she would that autumn leave 
Cheltenham ; in that case Susette would go to the home 
of the kind doctor, and thence to Yorkshire, where she 
was to be nurse and governess to little Dora This 
coming good fortune for Susette made Isabel very happy ; 
she only wished she might live to welcome her. 

Lilian's mamma had writen to Lady Julia, Lord Broad- 
land's daughter; so that sweet lady and her sister:^ 
coming into Yorkshire, made a stay of some days at Wye- 
cote. During this they visited Isabel constantly, and 
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Lawrence reads the Pilgrim's rrogress to Isabel 
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aided Lilian and Lawrence in their tender care. They 
spoke warmly of Miss Holland's noble character and cul- 
tivated understanding ; and, only too glad to secure such 
a governess for Lilian, it was arranged, as she had already 
left Madame Frosch, and was at home staying with her 
widowed mother, that she should come to Wyecote, and 
Lilian be her pupil, as soon as Camille was married. 

One day the children had a present that delighted them 
exceedingly. Mr. and Mrs. Stoutstaff, who had been for 
many months in great trouble about their farm, for old 
Walter Lawley had used them cruelly, drove over to the 
Hall to see them, and bringing with them two lovely little 
magpies, in a fine new wicker cage. They had reared 
them purposely, and would have brought them earlier, but 
for their own great anxieties. One magpie they had 
named Billy, and the other Fanny ; and pretty creatures 
they were, hopping and chattering about their cage, and 
being so tame and good when let out. The children car- 
ried them to the Old Bed House, and kept them there 
whilst Isabel lived. Every day they were brought out 
into the garden, and their cage hung amidst the shadows 
of the rich ivy, and shifted as the sun stole round the 
house. 

A month had passed by, and still Isabel lingered, 
though sinking day by day, as all might see. She so liked 
the garden, and the sunlight of the summer's day, that 
there her couch was wheeled every afternoon, and there it 
was the children mostly found her. The couch being 
moved into fresh shadows as the sun changed its place, it 
stood usually, as the evening fell, close beside the shrubbery 
or little wilderness which fringed the lawn. 

As this time, as they prepared one holiday afternoon 
to set forth to the Old Red House, their mamma told the 
children to break out to Isabel the tidings that her old 
Uncle Andrew was coming to see her, indeed, would do so 
that very day. And they were further told, that when 
they heard a gig arrive they were to go forth, and lead 
the old man tenderly to the couch of the dying girl : so 
they listened all that afternoon very anxiously. Towards 
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evening the gig came, and Laving already told Isabel that 
her uncle was coming, they raised her up a little on her 
pillows, and then went within the house, soon returning 
thence, leading the old man by either hand. It was 
sorrowful to see him — very sorrowful — he was so drooping, 
and so insentient to all around him. He did not seem 
to recognize the old house, nor the Kttle lawn, nor the 
ivied sun-dial, nor scarcely Isabel, when he stood beside 
her couch ; all he did was to raise his head a little now 
and then — ^all he said was, whisperingly and confidingly, — 
" Fm going a journey — ^Fm going a journey ;" as, indeed, 
he seemed to be as quickly as Isabel herself. For a 
moment, whilst the tender creature wept about his neck, 
and spoke such loving words as her Weakness permitted, 
he seemed to knew that it was Isabel, for he returned her 
kisses, and wept too. But all his speech was still about 
his journey, and that when she set forth he should quickly 
follow. Then he eat down upon the grass beside the 
couch, and all his idiotic unconsciousness returned again. 

Thus he continued to the end. Passive to the will of 
others, he suffered himself to be led into the house, ate 
the food tbey gave, lay down in the* bed made ready for 
him, though mostly rising in the night to creep down and 
lie outside Isabel's door, he was as Obedient to all that 
was asked of him as a beaten dog-; whilst through the 
day he sat as though carved out of stone, ■either on the 
ground near Isabel's bed, or else on the grass-plot beside 
her couch. Sometimes, when she eoughed or made a 
moan, he looked up, and whispered that she was going 
her journey ; sometimes when the children read the same 
word in their lovely book, he repeated it after them. This 
was all, otherwise he was as unconscious as though already 
dead. 

The summer days were waning into those of autumn, 
and Christian's journey was nearly at its end. Indeed, as 
they read, that lovely evening, the- kind Shepherds had 
taken him by the hand; and were showing him the Celes- 
tial City, shining from afar. As usual, old Andrew was 
seated drooping by the couch. Lawrence near him read- 
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ing, Lilian kneeling with her arms around dear Isabel, 
the pets jumped about, and over all, with more than 
usual beauty, sank the glory of the waning sun. Lilian 
had stooped, and lifting np a cup, was moistening Isabel's 
parched lips with some drink it held, when a bark from 
Chico startled them and made them look up; and there, to 
both Lilian and Lawrence's dismay — indeed horror, stood 
old Walter, just in. the shadowy bushes close behind the 
couch. His cheeks were hollow, his face unshaven and 
begrimed with dirt, his eyes glaring, like those of some 
ferocious beast, his threadbare clothes rent and dusty, his 
upraised hands more like the talons of some bird of prey 
than belonging to what was human, and his whole ap- 
pearance se ghastly cruel and malignant, as to be ab- 
solutely frightful to behold. Solitude had not, as it 
seemed, brought remorsfr to his heart for his evil deeds, 
for his looks were more malignant' than they had ever 
been, and a world of -bad intentions lived in his evil 
eye& He looked upon this scene of good returned for 
evil, and took from thence no lesson. 

Glaring down upon the children, gesticulating with his 
claw-like handsj he seemed premeditating some evil deed, 
when Lilian, rushing in her terror^to the house, began to 
scream. At this he denched his right hand, shook it, 
gnashed his jaws up and down, and retreating bade into 
the bushes, vanished and was never seen again. Simon, 
who was in the house with hia wife, on learning what had 
thus terrified the children, ran out into the village, 
alarmed the people, and then set* off in pnrsuit. This 
time old Walter's escape was very narrow one. The 
only thing that favoured him wafir the descent of evening. 
But for this his reti'eat would have been discovered, as in 
his haste and terror he forgot to replace the shale of rock, 
which had been made to cover over so artfully the point 
of entrance, as absolutely to defy detection. In the 
morning when the people come to renew their search, 
they found an enormous mass of rock and earth had fallen, 
and thus made ingress or egress alike impossible. Old 
Walter was never seen alive again. 
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Though much of the ti*uth was hidden from her, Isabel 
was so greatly terrified by what had occurred, as to be 
very ill throughout the night. Indeed, it was feared she 
would not survive it. Still for a day or two she lingered. 
Again her couch was wheeled out on to the grass-plot — 
again they read about Christian's journey ; he had now 
reached the City he had seen from the Mountains of tbe 
Shining Ones, and peace and joy were his. 

As Lawrence closed the book, Isabel stretched out her 
little, hand to him, and coming near, he took it. Her 
other arm was wound about Lilian's neck, who, as ahe 
often did, knelt by Isabel. Thus for some minutes they 
remained silent, because they thought Isabel would speak 
when she could gather strength. Still she kept silence, 
still the evening waned — still the shadows grew about 
the drear old house, and the last ray of sunlight died out 
upon the moors. Then Lawrence loosening his grasp, 
Isabel's little wasted hand fell powerless down, and 
Lilian, lifting up her face, saw the dear eyes were closed : 
Isabel had gone to God. 

Though they had long expected her death, the children's 
hearts were inexpressibly full of sorrow, — they had 
grown so to love her, and they had made her little 
sorrows so much their own. To comfort them their papa 
and mamma promised them that they should both attend 
her funeral, choose the place where her grave, should be, 
and place the little locket on her breast. So they pointed out 
the daisied hillock, and there old Samuel prepared to dig 
the grave, and when the coffin was taken home, and 
Isabel placed in it, clad in one of Lilian's snowy night- 
gowns and pretty lace caps, they went with their mamma 
to see her. Amidst many tears Lilian put a beautiful 
white rose in one hand, and Lawrence some sprigs 
of myrtle in the other, and together they placed the little 
locket on her breast. She looked lovely in her last sleep, 
as though their charity and tenderness overshadowed her 
even in the grave. 

Motionless as he had sat by her couch, so did old 
Andrew sit on the floor beside the bed on which rested 
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Isabel's coffin. On the day of burial, when they moved 
it, he mechanically followed, and walked in the funeral 
procession with Lilian and Lawrence, Simon and Betty ; 
for cherishing their dislike of any one who bore the name 
of Lawley, none of the villagers would attend. Yet 
Isabel needed no sinc'erer mourners than the children 
who had loved her so well. 

After the funeral, and when Lilian and Lawrence had 
gone home, they led Andrew back to the Old Red House. 
Early in the evening Simon and Betty put him to bed, as 
he seemed ill ; but in the morning he was missing. 
Making search, he was soon found. He had dressed 
himself, put on his hat, taken his old crooked walking- 
stick, and made up his few spare clothes in a bundle ; he 
had then stolen from the garden into the adjacent church- 
yard, and lying down on Isabel's grave, had placed his 
stick and bundle ready, — as thougli when he rose he 
should set off at once on his journey ; but he had 
indeed gone on a journey where things of this world are 
not needed, — for when they raised him, he was dead ! 

They did not bury him in or near Isabel's grave, but 
in a solitary corner far on the other side. 

For some days the children did not go to school, or 
near Isabel's grave : there was mourning in their hearts, 
and their mamma thought home the most fitting place 
for them. At length, one evening they went alone to 
the old churchyard. It lay golden in the sunlight ; and 
peace and stillness were there. Samuel had replaced the 
little hillock, covered it again with the same verdant tur^ 
and watered the vermiUon-tinted daisies tenderly, so 
that they did not wane, or show a change. So there 
they grew in their meek gentleness, their simple beauty 
turned towards the waning sun, and their cups closing as 
the night-dew began to fall. When they saw this beauty^ 
and how fitting it was to Isabel's grave, the hearts of the 
children were comforted. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE TRIAL AT YORK. 

With the autumn came on the long-expected trial. 
Not only was the caxLse remarkable in many of its con- 
necting circumstances, but as a successful fraud, carried 
on for so many years, and at such a remote distance £iY>m 
England, it was without parallel The greatest marvel 
attached to it was, how cleverly everybody had been 
deceived. How easily — till of late years — each person, 
from the highest judge to the poorest person connected 
with the estate, had seemed to credit that the heir of tlie 
property was really alive in India, and that the Brothers 
Lawley were the agents, was the point above all whicli 
excited the utmost wonder. There were a few who had 
never believed it, — amongst them Phoebe Redbum, and 
Mr. Wye's family — ^but no one had credited their^oubta. 
Now the whole truth came out, and it was seen how just 
had been their belief, and how correct their opinion of 
the utter worthlessness of these men. 

The young man Fletcher — ^who had been induced to 
desert from his regiment in order to personate the sup- 
posititious son of the supposititious Colonel Quarr — told 
everything he knew; so did Colonel Claycross; so did 
many of the native Hindoos, — brought this immense 
distance to be witnesses ; and so — in order to save them- 
selves — did the Lawley s' Indian agents : from them was 
elicited what enormous sums had been expended in sup- 
porting the machinery necessary to the fraud ; and how 
these, in connection with the reckless extravagance of old 
Walter's son, accounted for the utter ruin of the estate, 
— a ruin it would take years to efface : for two-thirds of 
the farm-houses and cottages were literally tumbling 
down; every mill, whether grinding-mill or corn-mill. 
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was in utter decay ; many acres of noble woods had been 
felled; and the land, fully exhausted in order to meet 
the rack-rent put upon it, would require time and large 
sums of money before its fertility would be restored. 
Indeed, everywhere and over everything was the same 
wild ruin. 

Then dear old Phoebe was examined ; her noble bear- 
ing and great age exciting the utmost interest and respect, 
and her testimony, as regarded Lawrence's right to the 
heirship, proving to be of the utmost value. Without it, 
possibly, his claim could not have been so well established, 
as old Walter had either destroyed or carried into his 
hiding-place such title-deeds and other valuable docu- 
ments as he had by fraud, violence, or other means 
acquired. On their possession he had, as we have seen, 
secretly prided himself; they were, as he fancied, a staff 
on which to rest in disputing Lawrence's right of heir- 
ship ; but the result proved how shallow is the judgment 
of the wicked. So fully was Lawrence's right established, 
that, as the good judge himself said, the documents were 
of little account. If they were ever found, then well and 
good, — they would strengthen what was already settled and 
sure ; if not, there would be nothing to regret. 

Another witness was Lady Rochford, a widowed gen- 
tlewoman of ancient family and great age. In her young 
days she had been intimately acquainted with the Quarrs, 
and thus could corroborate much of Phoebe's testimony. 
In this old lady's history there was somewhat of romance. 
She had married when very young a gentleman of her 
own degree, who was killed by a fall from his horse before 
she had been a wife two months. The great sorrow thus 
begot — for she had loved him with infinite tenderness, if 
softened through time — had never died. For now more 
than sixty years she had worn a mourning habit — a 
strange costume of powder, patches, hoops, bare arms, and 
high-heeled shoes. Her husband's place was never taken 
at her table. Every day his chair was set, his plate and 
napkin laid ; at every course this plate was filled, and 
then set by for some ailing creature. In order to cheer 
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her, she had of late years given refuge in her fine old hall 
to sundry aged gentlewomen, who from adverse circum- 
stances needed a home. These she treated with affability 
and sweet goodness, so that they might not feel their 
dependant state. In return, these ladies read to her such 
old-fashioned books as the "Spectator," "Sir Charles 
Grandison," "Pamela,** and the queer old magazines of 
the last century. Then they played to her music of the 
same date and style, and assisted her in marvellous 
fabrications of worsted and tambour-work. They attended 
her to church ; in summer, walked up and down the 
garden -terraces with her — in winter, the great hall. Such 
were these ladies' duties — and a very pleasant and happy 
life they had. 

So Lady Eochford, giving her testimony, said what a 
solemn sort of consolation it was to her to see long- 
deferred justice coming home at last, and a close put to 
an incredible oppression. In conclusion, she more than 
hinted that at her death what residue remained of her 
estate, after providing for her servants and her aged 
ladies, should be left to raise up what fraud and oppression 
had brought so low. At this many were glad, for indeed 
such noble assistance as this was needed. 

Could Walter Law ley have been found and put upon 
his trial, Nelly Crossthorn's evidence would have been of 
great importance. Failing this, it had still some value aa 
to the question of the heirship. Greatly disappointed 
that old Walter had effected his escape, still the poor old 
woman would not lay aside her intention of proceeding to 
York ; and when summoned to give evidence on another 
count of the trial, her joy was sincere. So on the appointed 
autumn morning, the chaise that was to bear her to York 
reached Hartlow Mill. She had never left her bed since 
she had been borne there after the dreadful outrage, so 
that there was now much difficulty in dressing her, and 
taking her downstairs. Her grief was very touching at 
leaving the old room, and at looking her last — as she 
believed it would be, and as it proved — at the old bed, in 
which both her husband and son had died ; and it was 
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deeper still, in taking farewell of the old bam-like kitchen, 
and the great grinding-yard, with its picturesque sheds, 
its over-arching boughs, and its mirror-like glimpses a 
water through the broken casements. As they bore her 
past the wheel where her husband used to grind — ^past the 
shadowy horse-block, on the steps of which, years agone, 
she had nursed her babe — as she saw the elm-tree boughs 
to which his swing had been tied — as she caught a 
glimpse of her garden, rich with lavender and other 
sweetnesses, and gold and purple with autumnal fruits — 
as the rush of the mill-waters sounded for the last time 
in her living ear, the last remnant of her fortitude gave 
way, and she sobbed aa weakly as a little child. All 
Mary Glee's loving tenderness could not console her, till 
the old creaking chaise had been some time on its way. 

Her journey made her very ill ; so much so, that for 
some hours after arriving at York it was thought she 
would have died. But she rallied a little; and, when 
called upon, was able to be borne into court in a pillowed 
chair. Still she was a ghastly, wasted creature, and the 
hand of death visibly upon her. Yet she gave her 
testimony with great clearness on the points required. 
At its close, she called her attorney to her side, — or, as 
she called him, her " lawyer mon," — and gave him certain 
whispered directions ; whereupon he placed some canvas 
bags on the edge of the witness-box, and one or two rolls 
of thin paper. This done, she begged the judge to look 
and listen for a minute. 

He assented, and kindly asked what she had got there. 

" It be money, my lord judge,— every mite I ha* in 
the world, except what the bit o' fumishiog at the mill, 
and a cottage or two, be worth. It 's for the lad, my 
lord judge ; and mony and mony a year I 've bin savin' 
it. Mony an hour I 've tried and pinched and saved to 
get it ; — mony a fire and meal I 've gone without to make 
it what it be. It be, 'praps, simple to say it, my lord 
judge, but if ever a bit o' money wur a comfort to a 
desolate, broken-hearted creature, this 'a bin. If it 
hadn't a bin for it, I mun bin dead years ago. It may 
2 P 
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be I got to love it too much, — it may be, — but it 's bin 
a comfort ; for every sbillia* I saved, I said to mysel', 
* There, Walter Law ley, as *a robbed me o* husband and 
lad, there *s a bit that '11 help the truth one day, — that it 
will Thee don't guess it, — ^but it will ! ' So this it 's 
why it's bin a comfort to me. So now I gi' it the lad, 
Lawrence Quarr, to build up the old Hall wi', or onything 
he will, so it be for the old estate. There be five thousan' 
two hundred pounds, fourteen shillings, and sixpence,-^ 
and may the Lord's love and blessin' be with its use !" 

" This has been very noble of you, my poor woman," 
said the judge. "It would be well if all who saved 
riches had, for reason, so fine a principle as that oi 
assisting justice." 

" Eh ! but this wur mine, though people scouted me, 
and called me miserly. But now they '11 see how it was, 
and may-be say a good word when I 'm gone. My lord 
judge, I thank thee for thy kind words^ — and the Lord 
bless thee !" 

They were about to bear her out of court, when 
Lilian and Lawrence, who had been sent for to York to 
testify to a particular point, were put into the witness- 
box ; so, as the poor old woman loved them much, she 
would stay to listen. So they were questioned, and 
answered so charmingly, with such straightforward sim- 
plicity, as to bring tears to many eyes, and win every 
heart. Lawrence said what he had to say with manly 
courage, — Lilian with an innocent naivete, very charac- 
teristic of her. The grave judge was charmed. 

" My dear," he asked, " who taught you to speak so 
truthfully and so unreservedly 1" 

" Please, judge, God first, and mamma next." 

" Well, always do so. You are both of you very good 
children." 

" But please, judge, we haven't always been good,— 
we 've been sometimes very naughty. ISTow we 're better. 
Now I tell dear mamma everything; and so I am a 
happy little girl." 

Many smiled at Lilian's inexpressible guilelessness j 
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more felt tears dim their eyes, and could have pressed 
the innocent creature to their hearts. 

" Always keep this conscience, my dear," spoke the 
judge, " and your life will be a good and happy one ; for 
nothing in this world approaches it in value." 

They then bore Nelly Crossthom to her inn, and a fpw 
hours after, the great trial closed. Lawrence was declared 
heir to the large but ruined property of the Quarrs. John 
Lawley was sentenced to penal servitude for lite ; so was 
Captain Jules's mate; whilst Captain Jules was condemned 
to a still severer punishment for his cruel murder of old 
Aggy Yarrow. 

Before returning home on the following day, the 
children went to visit poor old Kalph in the hospital. 
He was delighted to see them, was much better, and 
would soon be able to return home. Then they went 
to the little inn where Nelly Crossthom and Miss Clee 
were staying : this, to bid the poor old woman good-by. 
She was very ill ; still she took a most affecting leave of 
them, said how much she loved them, and how she hoped 
they would sometimes bear her in recollection. She 
added that she had left Mary Clee twenty pounds a-year " 
for life, and Dick Redbum a little legacy of fifty pounds, 
with such part of her household stuff as Miss Clee did not 
need. She concluded by saying that the little box of 
plate, which was to be theirs, had been sent to their 
mamma, though it was not to be opened, or what it held 
used, till a certain day, which, with God's grace, would 
come. 

Soon after their departure she died in Miss Clee*s 
arms ; and, at the close of a few days, she was taken and 
buried in the same moorland churchyard as Madge and 
Aggy Yarrow. 

It had been noised about the country that, at the con- 
clusion of the trial, there would be great rejoicings ; but, 
very wisely, nothing of the kind took place. The sorrows 
connected with the old estate had been too deep and 
long-enduring to be fittingly allied with anything like 
vulgar joy. The worthier baptism — ^the true festival — 
2 p 2 
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was, to make endeavour, hj patience, industry, and truth, 
to regain prosperity, and add new honour to an ancient 
name. 

This Mr. Wye felt : so, upon the children's return 
home, he called Lawrence into his study. There he told 
him much which it was fitting he should know about the 
old estate, and what years it would take to efface the 
ruin that lay over it ; adding, that in the meanwhile 
Lawrence must strive, by study, diligence, and good con- 
duct, to prepare himself for his future duties ; so that, 
when days of prosperity came, he would ennoble them by 
the learning of a scholar, the life of a gentleman, and the 
public spirit and conduct of an Englishman. 

Lawrence promised, and in return asked a favour. It 
was that he might go and see his mother's grave, and the 
school where he had learnt his first Latin. To this his 
papa cordially assented ; so, the very next week, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wye, with the children and Camille, went lor 
a fortnight to the Isle of Wight, and there Lawrence was 
gratified in all his tender wishes. 

Soon after their return, Camille was married to Mr. 
Rich, and went with her husband to spend the winter iu 
Switzerland, whilst the Old Red House was put in prepa- 
ration for their return. Little Susette soon came to 
supply her place, as far as respected Dora. Both Lilian 
and her mamma liked the little French girl ; she was so 
lively, lady -like, and clever ; and she, on her part, liked 
her new friends, and soon was very happy. 

As the autumn waned, other important events occurred. 
Dick Redburn, who had been long expected, came home, 
and both Alice and Phoebe were made very happy. But 
Phoebe's joy on this account was tempered, compared to 
what it had been at the success of Lawrence, and that his 
right had been at last made clear. Now it seemed as 
though the missions of her life were all accomplished, and 
that Dick's prosperous return was rather an addition to 
than the crowning point of her existence. Still she was 
very thankful ; still she went on spinning, though she 
allowed that her task was nearly done ; and still more 
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•cheerfully than ever she expressed her submission to the 
Divine will. 

About three weeks after Dick's return, he and Alice 
Saltwood were married. A charming, old-fashioned wed- 
ding it was — many of the company riding to church on 
horseback, the rest in gigs and other quaint country 
vehicles. Lilian and Lawrence were permitted to see 
the wedding, and to carry Alice nice presenta A few 
days after, Dick and his young wife went on a round of 
visits to the coast. During these, Dick called on his old 
master. Captain Bunnett. The latter still occupied his 
cottage at Lowshore, though about to remove with his 
daughter and Captain Dangerfield to a charming country- 
house, a few miles from Hull, as Captain Dangerfield had 
latterly organised a fine shipping trade with the Baltic — 
one likely to employ many men and several first-class 
shipa Captain Dangerfield was greatly struck with Dick, 
and hearing from Alice that she and Phoebe wished him 
to go much shorter voyages, and be nearer home, he pro- 
posed that Dick should command one of his ships. This 
offier, after some demur — for Dick was greatly attached to 
Captain Finlay — ^was accepted, much to Phoebe's delight 
when the news reached her. As a sequel to this, a nice 
cottage was taken in Wyecote for Phoebe and Alice, and 
hither, before Dick went his first voyage, they came and 
made their home. Phoebe was very reluctant to leave the 
HalL Nothing but her desire to be a protection to Alice 
during Dick's absence induced her. So here, in this 
pleasant cottage, amidst autumnal flowers, her wheel 
went hum, hum, hum, hum. 

Before Captain Bunnett left Lowshore, he and Esther 
and Captain Dangerfield came and stayed a week at 
"Wyecote, bringing with them Esther's little first-bom son, 
Jack Sprigg, and Sue. The latter was nurse during the 
visit, though a younger and less awkward one officiated 
at home. Sue's hand was out in nursing babies. 

One evening, whilst they stayed, the children asked to 
have a " Low^ore evening," so, assent being given, they 
went into their papa's study to find a book of voyages. 
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As they were rather tired of Anson, Cook, and other of 
the old voyagers, for they had read the books through 
and through, they brought Captain Ross*s voyage to the 
Arctic Ocean, and Esther read about the collision of 
the Fury and Hecla ships, amidst the ice-bergs, and of 
the dreadful solitudes of the icy ocean, which lies around 
Victoria Land. Though the captain relished these 
accounts, the nautical part exceedingly, all present 
fancied, and with truth, they did not so suit his taste 
as the more prosy narrations of the older voyagers. 
When the reading was done, Esther sat down to the 
piano, and played the rondo of " The Storm." 

"My dear,** said the captain, as she struck the last 
chord, " there is something now-a-days that I like better 
than either the voyagers or " The Storm." 

" What, dear father V* asked Esther, turning round her 
sweet matronly face. 

« The baby, dear, the baby." 

Everybody present smiled, but the captain nursing it 
at the moment, did not heed, but pressed it's dimpled 
face against his brave and manly breast, and let it nestle 
there. 

Before the little company returned to Lowshore, Mr. 
Wye and the children met Sue on the lawn one day, 
nursing the baby, and being very complaisant to the 
monkey which was with her. 

" Well, Sue," he said, " how do the miniature Blazers 
and Bellerophons get on at home ? Are they multiplied as 
fast as formerly?" 

" Oh dear, no, sir," replied Sue, dropping her lowliest 
<5urtsey ; " the baby's made quite a difference in master 
and Jack Sprigg, — ^in master especially. He nurses now, 
instead of building Billy-ruffins ; and half of the Blazers 
and little Sea Gulls, as used to be so in the way, and put 
me in such tantrums, as I do humbly confess, have been 
sent off to the boat-house. Only last week, sir, the big 
Blazer, as used to sail away before my best biler, was, as 
master says, and as he ordered, * hauled down.' But 
somehow I'd got used to it, and didn't like it away, and 
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thought, if so he, dear old master was dead, I should like 
it there better than a gold biler, for all that, so Jack 
Sprigg and me * hauled it ' up again, and master, I think, 
liked it, though he didn't say a word." 

** You are quite right, Sue, in what you did. We are 
all more or less children when we get old, and it is your 
duty to reverence one whose days cannot now be many, 
and who, under much that is guileless, perhaps childish, 
has as brave, manly, and kind a heart as ever beat in 
human breast." 

Sue dropped a curtsey ; with it a tear, when she passed 
on, and kissed the infant that might one day be a Blake 
or Nelson. 

Amongst those who had rejoiced heartily at many 
events latterly occurring, was Mary Glee. Eetuming 
as soon as Nelly Crossthom's funeral was over, she found 
her home charmingly prepared to receive her by good 
Betty. Simon had been equally diligent in the garden, so 
that not a weed was to be seen, nor were the flowers less 
luxuriant than in previous autumns ; whilst the plants in 
her pleasant window were perfectly radiant with what 
seemed exhaustless blooms. She felt herself a very 
important little woman now, with so large an income as 
fifty pounds a year ; at first she fancied that she should 
be puzzled how to spend it, but consideration made her 
wiser. So every one noticed her exceeding happiness, not 
that she had been ever otherwise than sunny-hearted ; 
still it IB wonderful what small strokes of good fortune 
will do for the simple in taste and educated in mind. In 
her estimation, she now possessed an absolute El Dorado, 
a mine of riches, which was wholly exhaustless. All this 
came out as she communed with herself according to old 
custom, over her pleasant tea or breakfast-table, her feet 
tucked up on a stool, an open book on her knees, and a 
puss or so, purring on the elbow of her chair. 

** Yes," she would say, " I really think that I am now 
at last the happiest little woman the country wide. I 
ought to be, with this immense sum of money, and the 
privilege to do just as I like with it A privilege it will 
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be to gratify some innocent wishes and needs that have 
been mine for many years. Tes 1 111 have a good JLatin 
Dictionary, and a fine Tacitus (editio princepjt) ; then, let me 
see, I must have £lack*s Atlas, linley and Hooker's works 
on botany, and Buskin's glorious volumes. To these 
1*11 add a few German books, and begin to study the 
language ; for oh ! old brain" — here she tapped her fore- 
head — " you must not be too slow and rusty to put more 
knowledge into your cells and windings, for that will 
keep you fresh and younger than all else." Here she 
would perhaps pause awhile, sipping her tea — ^then add, 
" With care I may afford a journey to London before I 
die, look into book-shops, and see some few human 
creatures who have forgotten selfi and done great things 
for the world." Here possibly she would sip her tea 
again, and coax one or other of her living pincushions. 
'* I think I must just now, but that is last and least, buy 
a silk gown for grand occasions. And perhaps too, when 
I get a little older, have some small flitting thing about 
me, to clean and cook and boil the kettle, and save an 
old woman like me, who has worked hard — perhaps too 
hard — many, many years, from drudgery. Suppose I 
take Bessie Vander, and be a mother, and train her in 
what sweet Lilian calls * my nice ways.' Or suppose, 
— suppose I give up housekeeping and lodge with Betty 
and 8imon ; well, that's a matter for thought — ^I'll see." 
Here she might again pause, and then would surely add, 
" How blessed I have been, and how grateful I should be, 
that at last independence is mine, and that I need 
neither borrow nor ask a shilling of living soul ; nay 
have one for a desolate hearth, or needy cottage door, 
from which I have hitherto had to turn, with sorrow- 
stricken heart, that I had bad nothing to give but kind 
words and tender care. And, now-a-days too, I shall be 
able to carry something in my wallet for good children 
besides toffee and ginfferbread." 

Thus the good and spotless creature, communed with 
her own pure heart. 

At the Christmas time, for her mother's state of health 
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had hitherto detained her, Miss Holland came, and Lilian 
commenced her graver studies. In January, Lawrence 
prepared to go to Eaton, the gentleman who had under- 
taken Mr. Rich's duties having, up to this time, superin- 
tended his lessons. 

For a week previous to their separation, the children 
had a holiday, which, for the most part, they spent alone 
in their turret-chamber. Both were conscious, that when 
they met again, their childish tastes would, in a great 
measure, have passed away ; therefore they looked over 
their large store of books and playthings, consigning such 
as they loved best to Dora, the rest to divers village 
children. The disposal of the pets was also a subject for 
gi-ave discussion. At length, it was settled that Chico 
should go abroad with Lilian, Whitetail be consigned to 
Mary Clee, the owl and magpies hang up in Mr. Oak- 
leaTs bar, and that the rest should remain at home with 
poor old Ealph and fat Hannah. 

"My opinion is. Lorry," said Lilian, whilst her dear 
eyes filled with tears, " that when the poor little poppet 
finds that we are gone, and when he expects us and we 
do not come for a very long time, that he will break his 
heart.'* 

" I don't think so," replied Lawrence ; " I shall see 
him every time I am here in the holidays, and I'll be 
sure and comfort him." 

" That won't matter," said Lilian, dropping her voice ; 
" he ia so very fond of me, that when he finds I am so 
very long away, he will grow heart-sick and die." 

Their mamma had long promised them that, on the 
morning Lawrence set off to school, Lilian should ride 
with him as far as the old Hoar Stones on the moor. So, 
as the morning was very fine, though cold, they left the 
Hall some time before their papa, who, accompanying 
Lawrence to Eton, was to follow in the carriage by a 
rather nearer road, and await him at a certain point, not 
far from the gray old pile of stones. They were not. 
afraid of old WfiJter Lawley now, and for some time 
they rode briskly, and talked by the way. Then, as 
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they drew nearer and nearer to the Stones, and their 
dark shadows fell far across the level of the wild and 
solitary moor, they slackened speed, and their hearts 
grew sad, — Lilian's especially ; as, coming nearer and 
nearer, the hoar shadows fell around them, her tears rained 
fast, and Lawrence could hear her suppressed sobs. 

" Please, don't, Lily ! — ^you only make things worse by 
crying. I 'm only going to school ; and the time will 
soon pass by. Now, let me help you down ; ps^m said 
we might alight and wait here." 

He took her in his arms, — ^lifbed her down ; but her 
grief was only the deeper. 

« Please, don't, Lily 1" 

" I know it 's very naughty," sobbed poor Lilian ; " but 
will you write me nice letters 1" 

" Yes, some ; but I don't think I shall have time to 
write all you need." 

Lilian did not reply to this ; she was thinking of 
something else she had to ask. 

" Please — ^please," she faltered, as she hid her weeping 
faoe upon his neck, " you won't love any other little girl 
but me, will you 1 — and you '11 come back again, won't 
your' 

"I've told you, Lily," Lawrence answered, in his 
boyish way, though, lifting up the dear little weeping 
face, he kissed it tenderly, " that I love you better than 
any one else in the world, — and I mean it. And when 
we 're old enough, I '11 marry you, and we '11 live at 
Quarr, and never part through all our lives." 

" Oh, I know you 've said so, Lorry ; only I like to 
hear it very often — it 's so nice — ^it makes me so happy ; 
for I don't want you to love any other little girl 
but me." 

" And I never shall, Lily, dear. If only for the little 
pots of jam you brought to make me well so long ago, I 
should love you till I die." 

She was comforted now, though her tears lay ready to 
start from their precious fountains. 

At this moment they heard a call, and looking, they 
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saw the carriage waiting on a near ridge of the moor, 
and their papa waving his hand. So, patting Ross and 
leaving him, Lawrence again kissed Lilian, and went. 

She was obliged to hide her £ace, it was such grief to 
see him go ; but lifting it up in a little while, she saw 
that he was looking back, so she felt comforted. 

Presently she saw him step into a broad strip of 
morning sunlight that crossed the shadows of the moor. 
This comforted her ; and leaning her two little hands 
upon Boss's neck, she saw her papa and Lawrence wave 
their adieu, — the carriage roll away, — and the servant 
approach who was to attend her home. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



THE HALL AT QUARR, 



FiYE years passed away, and Lilian and Lawrence met 
in the interval but twice ; once in the south of France, 
and again in Germany, whither Lawrence had come from 
Engk^d to spend his holidays. Now it was summer 
once more, and Mr. and Mrs. Wye, with Lilian, Dora, 
and a little son, named Robert, bom about a year before, 
had just come home to settle down for a long rest in 
their country hall. 

Meanwhile, there had been changes and progress as 
well. Lawrence, grown up into a fine, handsome, very- 
manly youth, had nearly completed his studies at Eton, 
and at the end of another term would go to Cambridge. 
He had been industrious, and won great honours at 
school, and would go thence as first scholar to college ; 
in addition, he was noted for his brave, generous, frank 
spirit. His winter, and a portion of his summer, holi- 
days had been always spent in Yorkshire, — this not 
without result. Between himself and Colonel Claycross 
a great attachment sprung up ; for the latter, weaned 
from the last remnant of a gloomy or dissipated life, now 
devoted his whole time and care to Lawrence and his 
fortunes. Never was there a more faithful friend, or 
just, unselfish steward. He rode, and walked, and shot 
with the lad ; instructed him in many manly games, and 
took great pains to teach him what his future duties as 
a landlord would be. Under zeal and care, the estate 
itself had soon begun to thrive. "Woods were planted, — 
the land manured, drained, and fallowed, — farms rebuilt ; 
so that things were beginning already to show a vast 
change. 

Then, just as it was wanted, came another show of 
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fortune. Lady Rochford died, and left Lawrence all she 
possessed, with the exception of certain legacies and annui- 
ties to her ladies and servants. For, after Lilian's departure, 
Lawrence always spent a portion of his holidays with the 
quaint old gentlewoman, and she and her ladies, taking a 
great fancy to him, were kind even to an excess that 
teased him. Still, as he did not tell them this, but took 
it all in kindly part, Lady Rochford's love grew, and the 
result was that she made the boy her heir. 

But for this crowning benefit the old hall at Quarr 
might have been long unbuilt ; as the trial, enormously 
expensive, had drawn largely both on the funds of 
Mr. Wye and Mr. Minster, and the improvement of the 
land, and the rebuilding and repairs of the farms, had 
absorbed all Nelly Crossthorn had left ; but just as it was 
wanted came Lady Rochford's money. 

She had died the year previously, and had left her 
chaplain, Mr. Wye, and Colonel Claycross, trustees of her 
estate, for Lawrence's benefit till he came of age. So 
these gentlemen, consulting on this point and many 
others, resolved to begin at once the reconstruction of the 
fine old park at Quarr, which the Lawleys had destroyed 
and parcelled out into fields. Many labourers were there- 
fore put to work, and the rebuilding of the Ruined Hall 
likewise determined upon ; plans were advertised for, and 
these in due time were sent in. One out of many was 
selected, and now for about a week workmen had been 
very busy in pulling down and removing the ruins. 

On the previous evening, Lawrence had arrived from 
Eton, to the great delight of all, Lilian especially. A 
little more bashful than formerly, a little less prone to 
speak as the feeling of the moment prompted, Lilian was 
still very like her old selt, and her naive simplicity was 
still her most winning charm. So both she and Lawrence, 
having still a great interest in all which had happened in 
their childish days, were not many hours together before 
they went up to their little turret-chamber, now resigned 
to Dora, thence into the garden to see Flamingo's grave, 
for, as Lilian had predicted, the poor poppet had fretted 
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himself to death. No nuts would comfort him — ^no little 
red coat please him — Wix and fat Hannah were very 
kind, but they were not, could not be, to him what his 
little dear mistress had been. So as he would pine, and 
could not understand that if he were patient she would 
come home by-and-by — he died after being very ilL 

Next morning, after breakfast, they set off to Quarr on 
foot ; going thither by way of the churtiiyard, for they 
had a great wish to see Isabel's grave. She had been dead 
six years, and they wondered if the hillock were green, 
and daisies growing there vermillioned in the sun.- To 
their delight, they found that Samuel had taken the 
greatest care of the little grave : he knew they wished 
it, and that had been a sufficient motive to the old 
man. So, though a little sunk, perhaps, not quite so 
rounded as it once had been, its turf was like a piece of 
emerald velvet, and its many daisies stood open-cupped 
and lovely in the morning light. 

Lilian and Lawrence sat down beside the hillock. 

" Lorry,** said liilian, turning her sweet girl's fax» 
towards his, " it will always be a pleasure and comfort to 
us, I think, to recollect that we were kind to IsabeL We 
loved her, and she loved us; and now that I know more 
than I did then, I think it was beautiful that we weighed 
charity and love against so much wickedness and so 
many evil deeds." 

" Yes," replied Lawrence, " I shall always be glad about 
it ; I think the return of good for evil perfectly right, 
even as a principle, and that as the world grows better, 
the more this will be seen and acted on." 

By-and-by they walked onwards to Quarr, talking as 
they went about the plan of the new hall. Lawrence had 
seen this, and already written much about it to Lilian. 

" Deary," he said, " do you remember the ruined oriel 
through which the crab- tree grew ? " 

" Ob, yes ! I'm sure I do ; we both crept through there 
when we were naughty, and went after Snow." 

Lawrence smiled. " Do you guess what room wilL come 
there now ? " 
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" No 1*' and Lilian bent her sweet face a little. 

" Why, a beautiful room for you ! It shall be made as 
lovely as it can be ; and it will have an oriel window of 
stained glass, and a wide seat beneath. Here you shall 
sit, in the morning sunshine, and I will come in with 
my books, and we will sit together and read. And when 
I write books, which I think I shall, and when I go into 
Parliament, which also I intend, we will talk over many 
things I have in my mind, and you shall tell me what you 
think, lily— will you f ' 

She raised her downcast face a little and said, " Yes." 

Then he took her hand, and so they went onward. 

On the edge of the moorland, where a winding path 
sloped down into Quarr valley, they came in sight of the 
rocks, and such portions of the ruined house as yet re- 
mained. The glory of the morning sun lay over both, 
and over the busy scene of labourers at work in all direc- 
tions. At this moment there was a shout, and many of 
the men, casting down their spades and pickaxes, rushed 
towards the ruins. These were quickly followed by some 
gentlemen, who had stood talking together by one of the 
old fish-pools. 

Lilian and Lawrence, who had stayed to look upon the 
lovely scene, heard the shout and wondered. 

"What is it they can have found]" said Lawrence; 
" it is something within the ruins." 

" The door, perhaps," replied Lilian ; " the door into the 
secret chamber where old Walter hid himself" 

" Yes ! I am sure it's that ; let us make haste." And 
so they hurried down the lovely path towards the house. 
Colonel Claycross, who had been one of the group of gen- 
tlemen, saw them and came towards them. 

" The door is found at last," he said, as he shook both 
Lilian and Lawrence by the hand, and led the way 
through what had been once Phoebe's lovely garden, into 
the ruins, their area now partially cleared of relics, and 
the gray old walls stretching round like a screen. The 
workmen had been removing a vast old beam-^-the very 
one which had fallen at the time of the disaster that 
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proved so nearly fatal to the children — and digging out 
one end embedded in the soil, their picks had struck 
upon something which sounded hollow. Digging round 
this, it proved to be a small, but stout oak-door, studded 
with nails, and descended to by steps — these, pmbably, 
once concealed by the flooring of some rearward chamber 
of the house. 

The curiosity of both lookers-on and workmen was 
intense ; and Colonel Claycross, thinking the discovery to 
be one of moment, sent off a messenger to Mr. Wye, who 
soon rode over. But long before he came, the door was 
opened. Carious to say, though enormous bolts and bars 
were within, none of these were in use ; but, on the con- 
trary, there were evident signs that many attempts from 
the inner side had been made to open it ; of course, a thing 
utterly impossible whilst a vast oaken beam lay wedged 
against it. Thus opened, it was still some time before 
any one dare venture through, as the air within was Very 
foul. At length, some workmen with a lighted lantern 
did, coming back again in a little while with the intelli- 
gence that they had descended a hundred or more narrow 
steps, but were necessitated to return, as the air was again 
too foul to breathe. After waiting a considerable time, 
they again ventured, the excitement being all this time 
intense, as the news soon spread that the way to old 
Walter's hiding-place was pix)bably found. 

A number of workmen, carrying lanterns, again going 
down the steps, accompanied by the gentleman, found at 
the bottom a door, that after some little trouble was burst 
open. From this led a passage cut through the living 
rock, and from thence ascended at the end a flight of 
steej), narrow stairs, cut likewise in the rock. The air, 
here was fresher and cooler. Then they reached a wide 
platform, and hence further progress seemed barred. But, 
aware of the artful stratagem by which concealment was 
eft'ected, Colonel Claycross made the workmen beat upon 
the walls, and soon detecting a hollow sound, as well as 
an evidently loose shale of rock, this latter was moved, 
and revealed a rude door handle. Upon this being lifted, 
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a cnist of rock, some few feet in width, and attached 
to a small wooden door by a thick coat of cement, opened 
towards them, and another, ascending flight of steps, could 
be seen. At the top of these, two openings were seen, to 
one of which was connected a mouldering door, standing 
partly ajar. 

"More light !*' called some of the workmen as they 
pressed in ; " this is the hiding-place.*' 

The rest of the lanterns were handed to them, and 
they, with Colonel Claycross, Lawrence, and Mr. Wye, 
went in. 

For the first moment or two, they could distinguish 
nothing but a mouldering table, formed of the rudest 
fragments of wood, fetched probably from the ruins ; on 
this stood a battered candlestick, a small box of some 
kind, a littered heap of parchments and papers, and a 
bundle — the very bundle Mrs. Jonas had carried off with 
her from the Old Red House on the night of her death. 
Over this-.— beside it^ — on the table— on the rocky floor — 
lay many thousand lucifer matches, as though struck with 
a hope of procuring a light, and all in vain. Amidst 
these were scattered some mouldering fragments of food, 
brought there, and gnawed most probably, by rats or 
mice. 

But they searched in vain for old "Walter. He was no- 
where in the little miserable dungeon-room. They searched 
its few recesses piled up with fire-wood, the wretched pallet 
that had formed his bed, the closet in which dangled some 
mouldering wicks of candles, the fat about them having 
long since made a meal for rats. Then they returned 
through the door, and pursued the other recess. It soon 
brought them to what they sought, the body, or rather 
ghastly skeleton, of old Walter. The rats had gnawed 
away his flesh, till nothing but the bones lay within the 
soddened, mouldering clothes. It could be seen what he 
had been doing even as he died. Not praying or repent- 
ing, as he should have been ; but struggling to get free 
from his dreadful prison. For his skeleton hand still 
grasped the handle of a spade, with such tenacity, that 
2 o 
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not all the gnawing of the countless rats, that must have 
swarmed about his bones when fii-st he died, had unlocked 
the iron gripe of his cruel fingers. And there he lay, un- 
hallowed, unpitied, unloved, abhorred, as the wicked 
must ever be. 

As was soon foimd, the door, some feet beyond which 
he had been digging, was the one by which he had made 
his common exit and entrance, and the one which would 
have been discovered, but for the landslip. Closing him- 
self in when so nearly tracked by his pursuers, he was 
probably unaware of the fatal catastrophe that literally 
buried him alive, till he again essayed to go forth.. Then 
opening his prison-door, he found a dense wall of rocks and 
earth before him. Possibly judging it to be far less dense 
than what it was, and a trick of his pursuers rather than 
a natural accident, he had, in the fury of his despair, his 
rage, his horror, begun to dig ; but had he dug for years 
instead of days, his task would have been hopeless. An 
enormous wall of mingled rock and earth lay beyond, so 
that had even the engineer's art been brought to bear, 
jiatience and time would have been required to form a 
passage through it. In some degree judging this, he had 
left his task, and striven to get out by the door into the 
ruins ; but again he was prevented by the prostrate beam, 
and all escape made hopelessly impossible. Again he had 
returned to dig, again abandoned it in utter despair ; then 
a new misfortune, with but little doubt, befell him. All 
light in this horrid place was artificial. His candle dying 
suddenly out, either from accident or forgetfulness, he had 
tried to light it again, but utterly without avail ; for 
his matches getting damp in such a place, he had struck, 
and struck, and struck, perhaps for days and nights to- 
gether, without eliciting a single spark, and all the horrors 
of eternal darkness were his. Some matches he had tried 
to warm within his breast, for some were found scattered 
about his mouldering skeleton, but all in vain ; for ever 
had eternal night sunk down upon him in tliat awful 
solitude. Then another stage in the dreadful drama 
must have come ; food must have failed him, in spite of 
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the few mouldering crusts found upon the floor. For 
nothing in the shape of viands could be seen, and though 
many bottles were scattered about, all were empty. Then, 
as despair had sunk upon his soul, he had striven to de- 
stroy the many records of his wicked deeds and life, but, 
in the absence of fire to consume them, in a large measure 
in vain. He had tried to bite, to gnaw, to trample on, to 
rend, to render illegible the many valuable old parch- 
ments belonging to the Quarr property that he had 
brought with him for safe custody to this dungeon, but, 
fortunately, with little effect. Some had escaped his de- 
stroying hand altogether, and others, by a little care, 
smoothing, and restoring, would serve every purpose that 
was needful. The bundle belonging to Mrs. tfonas he had 
forgotten to destroy, as well as many other things, bearing 
testimony to his life of wicked deeds. When he had 
thus accomplished such destruction as his means per- 
mitted, he had returned to dig ; and so, blindly labouring 
in his wrath and horrible despair, had dropped and 
tiied. 

The men fetched a plank, and bore the ghastly remains 
of old Walter Lawley into the little dungeon-room, and 
that same night they were put into a box, and buried in 
old Andrew's already forgotten grave. There the dock, 
the hemlock, and nettle grew — ^lives so unlovely had no 
right to any sympathy inspired by nature's grace and 
beauty. 

When old Walter's remains had been thus removed, 
Lilian was permitted to see the dungeon, and thither 
countless people flocked, for the curiosity excited was 
extreme. 

When this had died away, the business connected with 
the rebuilding of the Hall was resumed. To see the pro- 
gress made, Lilian and Lawrence came almost every day. 
Then they rode and visited many of their favourite haunts 
upon the moors. They went to Moorbrook Farm, and 
there found old Mr. and Mrs. Stoutstaff surrounded by 
several of their daughter's children, and very happy and 
more prosperous than they had ever been. For now 
2 o 2 
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Lawrence was their landlord; and Colonel Claycro6% 
as his steward, had granted a new and capital lease, 
rebuilt their fetrm-buildings, and otherwise striven to 
compensate them for much they had endured at the hands 
of old Walter Lawley. There were the Saltwoods to 
see ; their old mill as pictui^esque as ever ; themselves as 
good and prosperous. Their son-in-law, Dick Redborn, 
was now a man of substance, still commanding a ship in 
the Baltic trade, and greatly honoured and trusted by 
Captain Dangerfield. Whenever on shore, he came over 
to Wyecote, where Alice and Phoebe still Uved. Alice 
had now several children : these nicely trained and good. 
But though they were, they were not so dear to Phcebe 
as Lilian and Lawrence. Almost every day the latter 
went to see her, for she was now bedridden and very dull 
of sight and hearing. Still she did not need to work ; even 
her mysteiious task of spinning was at an end, and her 
wheel laid by for ever ! 

The old grinding-mill at Hartlow had been pulled 
down, and a pleasant country-house erected on its site. 
Here Colonel Claycross lived, riding thence most days to 
Qtiarr, to see how the workmen progressed. On his 
way home he often stopped at Wyecote to dine. Occa- 
sionally he paid Mary Clee a visit ; though, if he took tea 
with her, it was more for compliment than liking. 
Whitetail, though old and somewhat shabby-coated, etSl 
remained with the little gentlewoman ; whilst Bessie 
Vander, her little maid, now relieving her of all domestic 
duty, left her more time for reading and study. The 
little appeal she had made to her '* old brain" had been 
responded to. It was not old nor rusty : on the contrary, 
it had mastered German very fairly ; and, gathering 
together its accumulated knowledge, had prompted its 
mistress to commence writing a book on "Moorland 
Botany," which judges, who had seen some sheets, said 
was very good. Thus the happy little woman passed her 
days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oakleaf had retired to a little form not 
iax from Wyecote. Here they lived in great harmony. 
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nothing pleasing either so much as to see Lilian and 
Lawrence ride up to their door, or to talk over, by their 
fire, many matters contained in this little book. Indeed, 
whilst Johnny Oakleaf lived, old Walter Lawley must 
live graphically before everybody's eyes, and be seen in 
fancy riding up and down the moors — a ghastly weird old 
man. 

Mr. Dorepost, losing somewhat of his fame, after the 
cunning escape of old Walter, took leave of the duties of a 
London policeman. Returning to Yorkshire, and fancying 
perhaps that old Miss Miggins could give her niece a 
marriage portion, he made Sally an oflTer, which wa« 
very gladly accepted. His conjecture proved correct; 
soon after he had married, the old woman died, leaving 
all she possessed equally between her two nieces. The 
elder one kept on the shop, and Sally and her husband, 
buying Mr. OakleaTs good- will in the Quarr Arms, settled 
there as landlord and landlady. 

Simon and Betty were still the same good creatures, 
and always very kind to their neighbour, Miss Clee. 
Mr. Rich now inhabited the Old Red House, no longer 
a shadowy, dismal, haunted place, but the refuge of all 
who needed aid, whether of body or soul. It could not 
be cheerless, for children's little steps and merry voices 
echoed through its many rooms. 

Before Lawrence returned to school. Angel Yarrow 
came to spend some days. He was a man now, and one 
of Mr. Minster's chief designers. To aid his genius, and 
make him capable of this position, every pains had been 
taken. During Mr. and Mrs. Wye's stay abroad, he had 
gone over to them once or twice. He had been with 
* them to Rome, Naples, Dresden, Paris, Beauvais. Besides 
instructing him herself, Mrs. Wye paid French designers 
and German artists to give him lessons. He had worked 
in two royal porcelain manufactories ; he had seen whole 
collections of ancient and middle-age art. He had seen 
masterpieces of Phrygian, Etruscan, and Samos pottery. 
He had seen middle-age gold work and carving, and to 
him, the oddities of Palissy had afforded infinite delight. 
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Yet, if irom all these things he took some lessons, Nature 
was his great master still. He had gone back to his 
pencil and his potter's wheel, an instructed artist, and not 
a copyist. Nature wrought in him too divinely for 
servility, and he took his best lessons from her, as when he 
had roamed the Yorkshire moors, an untutored gipsy lad. 

Another attraction led him to Wyecote, this was Susette. 
Like him, she had a taste for the pencil and fictile art, 
for she had sprung from a race of B«iuvais potters. This 
taste Mrs. Wye encouraged, as well as their mutual 
liking, as no happiness is so lasting as that begot by 
intellectual similarity. It was curious to see how these 
tastes ran, in Lilian and Lawrence, in Angel and Susette. 
Thus, whilst the former were poring over books, Lilian, 
in her beautiful naive way, striving to comprehend those 
aspirations, which made the future life of Lawrence 
already so full of promise ; the latter were out in the 
woods or on the moors, gathering leaves, and flowers, and 
weeds, and berries, as hints for beauty of design, or 
matchlessness of form. 

The injunctions to gratitude and love, bequeathed by 
Aggy to Angel, were not forgotten. He entered enthu- 
siastically into Mrs. Wye's desire to make the interior 
decorations of the new Hall very beautiful. So, many 
mornings during his stay, and whilst Lilian and Lawrence 
were away riding on the moors, he and Mrs. Wye were 
sketching beautiful designs for the encaustic flooring of 
the Hall, for porcelain slabs, chimney-pieces, and other 
decorations. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



PRESENT AND FUTURE. 



The time is summer; the month, June; the hour, 
when rosy evening pales into silver twilight. 

Lilian and Lawrence have been married to-day : it has 
been a splendid wedding, — a noble festival has followed. 
Now taking farewell of their dear old home, and all the 
precious love and care which have made them what they 
are, they come onward to the Hall. Paler and paler 
grows the rosy light, as the carriage winds downwards 
from the gray moors, crosses the park, and stays before 
the noble porchway of the Hall. Then upon the threshold 
of his home, he bids her welcome, stays to bless her, to 
thank her for the little pots of jam she brought so many 
years before to make him well. Then proudly, tenderly, 
lovingly, honouringly, he leads her in. Lilian has been 
away some weeks in Staffordshire, — thus has not seen the 
Hall, or the preparations made for her; so surprises await 
her on every side. Even in this fading light she can see 
the more than Koman beauty of the floor across which 
she treads, and all the artistic grace profusely scattered 
round. Leading her up the noble staircase, — ^the steps 
formed of matchless porcelain, the balustrades the same, 
— she stays at the top whilst her maid relieves her of her 
shawl ; then she passes into a room expressly called hers, 
and built upon the site of the little orieL It has a 
bay window, with broad seats beneath, and the last rays 
of the divine sun stream down through the tinted case- 
ments. 

As she approaches this, her husband says tenderly, 
"This is thine, Lily— all thine." 

As she thanks him in her own sweet way, and looks 
around, she sees a table spread for their night-meal ; and 
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lo ! what is this which enriches by radiance of hne, and 
perfection of shape 1 It is the tea-service of " The Chil- 
dren's Golden Hours,** on which is painted the richest of 
those hours. It is in excess of quantity to what may 
serve for the night, but it is placed here to be seen, and 
in a noble porcelain tray, which matches with it. The 
ground is of glorious blue, the pictures set in like gems 
between, the handles formed in minute relief of the chief 
objects in the little jnctures. Thus, in the lovely cup 
bearing the pictures representative of Moorbrook Farm, 
of the magpies, and Ben the raven, the handle is formed of 
field -flowers,withered sticks, such as ravens and magpies use 
in nest-building ; on the top of this sits a sedate raven ; 
and round it, as though climbing up their perch, are two 
magpies. The representations are so finely modelled, and 
coloured in such perfect truth to nature, as — but for size 
— ^to be like life itself Again, in the sugar-bowl the 
scenes depicted are those at Lowshore; and here the 
handles and ornaments are imitations of the fossils, 
agates, shells, and sea-weeds aboimding on the coast. 
The exquisite tray is likewise marvellously ornamented ; 
and the paintings within its inner surface, those connected 
with the scenes at the Old Red House, and the death 
and grave of Isabel By the painter's art the hillock is 
seen, green and still ; the daisies are vermillion-tipped ; 
and over all is spread the waning glory of the setting 
sun ! 

As thus they stand side by side and look with ex- 
quisite delight and wonder through this marvellous re- 
sult of patient love, genius, and care ; as they smile to 
see thus recorded these varied scenes of their own naugh- 
tiness, goodness, or childishness ; as they say they will for 
this one night, their marriage night, take their meal 
therefrom, and then for ever set it by in the richest 
cabinet, th^y are conscious what a noble mother has 
been theirs, and that amongst her other excellences has 
been her appreciation and aid to a genius such as this 
of Angel Yarrow's. A genius that, but for her, might 
have perished or wasted itself in debasing or worthless 
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labour ; but thus educated, perfected, ennobled, will be 
worthy of its own greatness, and an honour to the age 
and country to which it belongs. They see that genius 
such as this, is above in exaltation all other earthly 
things ; loftier than ail rank, richer than all riches, for it 
is the gift of the Eternal and Divine. 

Close beside this lovely porcelain stands Nelly Cross- 
thorn's gift, left to them for first use on their marriage 
night, the little melon-shaped tea-pot, the long-lipped 
cream-jug of lovely form, the sugar-basin matching, and 
the twelve Apostle- spoons. They know now what Nelly 
Crossthom meant, when she spoke so mysteriously ! 

They know now too, why Phoebe Redbum's wheel 
went hum, hum, hum so long, why it was she spun, what 
it was that brought old Cobb so far. For lo ! on an ancient 
ebon table is set forth the product of her wheel. Six 
dozen pairs of sheets, twelve dozen table-cloths, twelve 
dozen napkins matching, twelve dozen towels, and six 
dozen paii's of pillow-slips, all of exquisite fineness, and 
perfection in weaving. Phcebe is now dust, her spinning is 
for ever done, her wheel laid by, still this noble product 
of her fond, old-fashioned, superstitious love will last 
many and many a year. It will deck the festive board, 
lie smooth and lavendered beneath the cheek of infancy 
and age. It was a superstition begot and promulgated, 
when ruin fell upon the Hall, that good and fortune 
would never come again, till there was finely spun a suit 
of household linen by the self-same fingers. So Phcebe 
having time and means, and wishing that misfortune 
should pass away from a race whose bread she had eaten, 
whose hearth had warmed her, set to, to spin. And so 
she spun, and spun, ceaselessly, as it a long time seemed, 
like Noma in the Scandinavian story. 

Having looked at these tokens of the infinite love 
which has overshadowed and hallowed their childhood, 
Lawrence leads his young bride. to the window, th6 open 
casements of which show so fair a scene, half- veiled in the 
coming shadows of the night. As thus they stand, side 
by side, his arm about her neck, his cheek near hers 
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as in those days for ever gone, they talk, and say to one 
another, that as their childhood was so filled with bless- 
ings, it is now their duty in their coming life, to give 
through kindness, education, and example, to children 
poorer, lowlier, and less fortunate than were they, as 
many as it may be of Happy Golden Hours. 



THE END. 
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Semiramis. Zenobia. 

Cleopatra. Jane de Montfort. 

Boadicea. Margaret of Anjou. 

Catl^rinede Medici. 
** Forms a most appropriate present for a young lady." 

Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL LIFE. B7 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. With Eight Illustrations by H. Wei/. 

** This is an excellent Gift-Book for hoy"^Atla», 

** A fresh spirit pervades the book, as well in the narratives as the descriptive 
account of the nature and habits of the animals." — Spectator. 

** Is replete with interest and information, and will be a valuable work to tl<e 
rising generation."— i\r«w« iffiht World, 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

BOYS AT HOME. By C. Adams, Author of " Edgar Clif- 
ton." Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
" A beantifol and deeply interesting Tale, remarkable for its vigorous at d 
disciplined imagination, its lively and pure style, and high moral tone ; it can- 
not tail to be as great a favourite with the rising generation as the tales by 
Miss Edgeworth, which hitve been read and re-read oy almost all the world." 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

THE ISLAND HOME ; being the Adventures of Six YouLg 
Crusoes, cast on a Desolate Island. A New Edition, with 
Eight Illustrations. 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Adventukes on a D)«- 
8EET Island. A New Edition. The Two Series oomnleie 
in One Volume, entirely revised and Improved. Eight lllui> 
trations by John Gilbert. 
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POPULAB JUVENILJB WORKS. 



Prioe 38. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

THE BOT'S OWN STORY BOOK. Selected and Edited by 
Chables Kkioht. With numerons lUostrations by Wm. 
Haryey. 

Dedicated to H,R,H, the Princeeh Mary of Cambridge. 
In small post 8yo. prioe 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 8s. gilt edges. 

THE FAIRY TALES OP THE COUNTESS D'AULNOY. 
now first translated into English by J. R. Planche, Esq, 
With Eleven Illustrations by John Gilbert, and a Portrait, 
from Original Sources. 

ContenU ofUu Volume, viz. :— 

The Yellow Dwari. 

Green-Serpent. 

The Princess Carpillon, 

The Beneficent Frog. 

The Hind in the Wood. 



Gracieuse and Percinet. 

The Fair with Golden Hair. 

The Blue Bird. 

Prince Sprite. 

Princess Printaniere. 

Princess Rosette. 

The Golden Branch. 

The Bee and the Orange Tree* 

The good little Mouse. 

The Ram. 

Finette OdndroD. 

Fortune 

Babiole. 



The White Cat. 

Belle-Belle; or, the Chevalier 

Fortune. 
The Pigeon and the Dove. 
Princess Belle-Etoile and Prince 

Chen. 
Appendix. 



" The Fairy Tales of the Conntesa D'Aulnoy, after having delighted old and 
joang for nearlj two hundred Tears, are now, strange to say, for the first time 
presented to the English reader in their integrity. 

** This assertion may appear startling to many who are familiar with many 
English versions of the most popular of them : but it is, nevertheless, a fact, as 
the examination of this volume will -pxoyt" '^Extract fntm JPrffaee, 

In fcap. 8yo. price 2s. cloth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

STORY OF AN APPLE. By Lady Campbell. With 
Illustrations hy John Gilbert. 

In fcap. 8yo. price 2s. cloth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

THE CABIN BY THE WAYSIDE. By Lady Campbell. 
Author of " Story of an Apple." With Engrayings, affce/ 
Designs by Phiz. 

In fcap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

BLACK PRINCESS (The). By Mrs. Besset. With Ulus- 
trations by John Gilbert. 



LONDON: 
GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO-, 2, FARRINGDON STREET. 
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